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The  book  “General  Conference 
Mennonite  Pioneers”  had  to  be  writ- 
ten now.  No  one  saw  this  more 
clearly  than  Dr.  Edmund  G.  Kauf- 
man. Time  erases  history  quickly 
and  much  of  the  past  is  lost  unless 
it  is  recorded.  Fortunately  Dr.  Kauf- 
man knew  many  of  these  pioneers 
personally,  which  made  it  possible 
to  add  much  which  cold  data  could 
not  have  supplied  years  hence. 

Himself  a pioneer  in  the  work  of 
missions,  education,  and  education- 
al administration,  he  understood 
the  problems  of  the  pioneers.  In 
missions  he  pioneered  in  education- 
al missions  in  China.  He  is  probably 
known  best  as  a pioneer  in  educa- 
tion as  president  of  Bethel  College. 
To  erase  the  indebtedness  of  Bethel 
during  depression  years,  to  find  the 
resources  to  get  Bethel  College  ac- 
credited by  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation, to  build  the  buildings 
Bethel  needed,  to  make  the  class- 
room an  exciting  experience  for  stu- 
dents required  much  innovation  and 


high  dedication.  His  course  in  “Basic 
Christian  Convictions”  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  enrolled  in  this  offering 
in  the  curriculum. 

Equally  significant  was  his  pio- 
neer work  in  organizing  the  Men- 
nonites  within  the  Bethel  College 
constituency.  By  creating  the  Bethel 
College  Fellowships  within  the  local 
churches  and  getting  them  to  work 
for  Bethel  College,  Mennonites  were 
united  to  a greater  degree  than  had 
been  possible  previously. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  well  cho- 
sen. It  has  wide  implications.  It  is 
also  a challenge.  A pioneer  is  one 
who  goes  before.  Our  tribute  must 
be  paid  to  those  who  worked,  sacri- 
ficed, and  planned  to  give  us  what 
we  accept  so  thoughtlessly.  A pio- 
neer prepares  the  way  for  others. 
That  is  the  challenge  to  us.  We  are 
not  here  to  repeat  the  past.  We  are 
not  to  enact  the  role  others  have 
played.  We  are  to  find  new  frontiers 
and  to  move  out  to  bring  to  reality 
whatever  may  be  in  God’s  purpose 
and  plan. 


David  C.  Wedel 
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FOREWORD 

AND  ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


These  General  Conference  Mennonite  Pioneer  biographies  quite 
naturally  fall  into  the  following  divisions:  I.  The  Founding  Fathers, 
beginning  with  John  H.  Oberholtzer  and  the  break  with  the  Old  Men- 
nonites  in  1847;  II.  Pioneers  in  Education,  subdivided  under: 
A.  The  Wadsworth  School,  B.  Halstead  Seminary  and  Bethel  College, 
C.  Bluff  ton  College,  D.  Freeman  Junior  College,  and  E.  The  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary;  III.  Pioneers  in  Publication;  IV.  Mission- 
ary Pioneers;  and  V.  Later  Pioneers,  including  some  of  a more 
general  nature  who  do  not  exactly  fall  into  any  of  the  other  divisions. 

Readers  will  wonder  on  what  basis  the  persons  included  were 
selected.  A number  of  factors  were  taken  into  consideration.  1.  The 
list  with  one  exception,  was  limited  to  persons  not  living  anymore. 
2.  Some  years  ago,  for  a college  class  project,  a questionnaire  was 
sent  to  a group  of  older  General  Conference  ministers  asking  them 
to  list  leaders  who  in  their  judgment  were  most  important  pioneers  in 
General  Conference  history.  Unanimity  was  not  expected  but  surprising- 
ly there  was  much  agreement  among  those  responding.  3.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  biographies  included  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  the 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia  and  Who's  Who  Among  the  Mennonites, 
Warkentin  and  Gingerich,  were  found  helpful.  4.  In  the  final  selection 
an  important  consideration,  of  course,  was  the  availability  of  signifi- 
cant material  in  writing  or  through  some  personal  contact  with  someone 
who  could  furnish  this.  So  the  list  is  not  all-inclusive.  For  various  rea- 
sons some  worthy  Conference  Pioneers  are  not  included. 

The  biographies  in  general  are  arranged  in  chronological  order 
according  to  the  year  of  birth,  except  in  a few  cases  when  the  time  of 
public  service  of  a younger  person  began  earlier  than  the  following  one 
listed. 

An  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  a detailed,  tedious  and  very  time- 
consuming  task  requiring  the  unstinted  help  of  many,  to  all  of  whom 
a word  of  appreciation  and  thanks  is  due.  While  teaching  at  Bethel 
and  Bluffton  colleges  a number  of  students  in  the  author’s  classes 
wrote  helpful  term  papers  on  various  General  Conference  Pioneers. 
In  some  cases  members  of  the  family  or  close  acquaintances  graciously 
submitted  material  or  even  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  respective 
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biography.  Some  of  these  leaders  have  been  written  up  in  biographical 
form  for  Mennonite  Life  or  other  publications.  Special  thanks  is  due 
the  authors,  editors  and  the  respective  publications  for  permission  to 
use  such  material. 

Grateful  mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Krahn,  Director  of  The 
Mennonite  Library  and  Archives  at  Bethel  College  for  helpful  sugges- 
tions. Special  thanks  is  due  to  Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  Director  of 
The  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  for  carefully  going  over  the  entire  man- 
uscript and  making  many  improvements  as  well  as  writing  the  Preface  to 
this  volume. 

A word  of  appreciation  is  also  due  to  many  typists  and  secretaries, 
who,  over  the  years,  have  assisted  in  research  and  getting  the  material 
ready  for  publication.  In  this  connection  grateful  mention  is  made 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle  Groves  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Central 
Office,  Newton,  Kansas,  and  David  Kroeker  of  Winnipeg,  a graduate 
student  in  history  and  journalism,  who  assisted  Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Dyck 
on  this  project. 

Most  of  all  I am  indebted  to  my  wife,  Edna,  who,  despite  her  many 
responsibilities  in  home,  at  Bethel  College,  and  community,  has  taken 
time  to  go  over  this  material  and  helped  with  innumerable  details. 
The  writer  alone,  however,  is  responsible  for  any  omissions  or  mistakes. 

The  writer  also  wishes  to  express  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Hesston 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Hesston,  Kansas,  who  along  with  others  helped  to 
make  it  financially  possible  to-  publish  this  volume.  Bethel  College  as 
the  publisher  and  The  Mennonite  Press  as  the  printers  also  deserve 
grateful  mention  for  their  respective  contributions  in  this  whole  under- 
taking. 

The  writer  is  grateful  that  of  the  fifty-eight  persons  here  considered, 
he  had  the  privilege  of  personally  knowing  more  than  forty  of  them, 
many  as  colleagues  in  education  and  other  Conference  work.  It  was  a 
blessing  to  work  and  fellowship  with  them. 

This  volume  is  sent  forth  with  sincere  gratitude  to  all  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Pioneers,  including  those  not  mentioned,  for  the 
precious  heritage  that  is  ours.  May  the  current  and  future  generations 
of  younger  Mennonites  find  information,  inspiration,  and  encourage- 
ment herein  for  continued  and  consecrated  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church. 


Edmund  G.  Kaufman 
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INTRODUCTION 


Historians  should  write  more  biographies!  It  is  often  in  biography  that 
history  really  comes  alive,  especially  for  the  casual  reader.  Biography 
recreates  the  past  more  nearly  as  it  happened,  with  all  the  little  details 
carefully  considered.  A mosaic  emerges  in  place  of  the  abstraction  and 
generalization.  Good  biography  is  honest  history,  although  on  a small 
scale,  because  it  tells  things  as  they  were,  “warts  and  all.” 

The  biographies  of  this  volume  help  to  create  such  a mosaic.  In 
place  of  one  man  writing  a definitive  history  of  what  the  General  Con- 
ference has  been  or  should  have  been,  we  are  given  many  perspectives 
which  together  create  a colorful,  encouraging,  and  sometimes  sobering 
mosaic  of  the  movement.  The  lives  of  these  men  and  women  provide 
a helpful  context  to  the  present  generation  for  the  very  necessary  task 
of  defining  its  own  identity  and  mission. 

Dr.  Ed.  G.  Kaufman  ranks  high  among  the  living  pioneers  of  our 
own  day  in  missions,  churchmanship,  and  especially  in  the  field  of 
education.  He  knew  many  of  the  persons  about  whom  he  writes,  some 
very  intimately.  They  were  his  friends.  He  writes  with  empathy  and 
kindness.  We  stand  with  reverence  before  the  many  lives  which  have 
here  been  opened  to  us. 

It  has  been  a pleasure  to  have  had  a small  part  in  going  over  the 
manuscript  before  publication.  Particular  appreciation  is  due  David 
Kroeker  of  Winnipeg,  graduate  student  in  history  and  journalism, 
for  his  help  to  me  in  this  process. 

Cornelius  J.  Dyck 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 

Elkhart , Ind. 
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JOHN  H.  OBERHOLTZER 
1809  - 1895 


The  pastor  of  the  Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  Samuel  Musselman, 
was  over  80  years  old  when  his  congregation  agreed  that  it  was  time 
to  choose  a successor.  Since  this  was  1842,  and  the  Swamp  Church, 
near  Quakertown,  was  part  of  the  Franconia  Conference  of  Mennonites 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  congregation  followed  the  traditional  custom  of 
choosing  a minister  by  lot.  On  this  occasion,  15  members  of  the  church 
were  nominated  by  the  congregation  as  possible  pastors. 

Among  the  nominees  was  a 33-year  old  schoolteacher  and  part-time 
locksmith  named  John  H.  Oberholtzer.  Of  the  fifteen,  he  may  have 
been  the  one  candidate  who  had  the  most  misgivings  about  the  whole 
procedure,  as  he  felt  that  the  custom  of  choice  by  lot  was  partly 
responsible  for  a low  level  of  religious  life.  His  fellow  church  members 
might  have  shared  his  misgivings,  though  from  another  viewpoint,  had 
they  been  able  to  foresee  what  was  to  come.1 

Oberholtzer  and  the  other  14  nominees  for  the  ministry  were  assem- 
bled together.  The  lot  was  placed  in  one  of  15  books.  Each  candidate 
chose  one  of  the  books  at  random.  Whoever  drew  the  book  which 
contained  the  slip  of  paper,  usually  bearing  the  words  of  Proverbs 
16:33  (“The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof 
is  of  the  Lord”),  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  be  the  person  chosen 
by  God  and  the  congregation  to  be  Musselman’s  successor. 

John  Oberholtzer,  the  young  teacher,  drew  the  lot.  Thus  his  school- 
teaching  career  ended  and  his  ministry  in  the  Mennonite  church  began. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  the  Swamp  community,  though  he  had  not 
been  born  there.  Oberholtzer  was  born  January  10,  1809,  on  a farm 
in  nearby  Berks  County,  not  far  from  Clayton,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
the  second  child  of  Abraham  and  Susanna  Oberholtzer,  and  a great- 
grandson  of  Jacob  Oberholtzer,  a Swiss  immigrant  who  landed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1732.2 

Educational  facilities  in  the  Swamp  area  were  meager  but  Abraham 
and  Susanna  desired  for  their  children  the  best  possible  education. 
Since  this  was  before  the  Free  School  System,  the  Oberholtzer  children 
likely  attended  German  schools  conducted  by  the  church  or  else  private 
schools  in  the  neighborhood. 


John  H.  Oberholtzer 
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John’s  progress  was  promising,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  engaged 
as  a schoolteacher.  From  this  tender  age  he  taught  every  winter  for 
15  years,  until  he  entered  the  ministry  in  1842.  Although  his  formal 
education  ended  early  he  continued  to  study  on  his  own  and  became 
an  able  writer  as  well  as  a fluent  and  forceful  speaker. 

Some  light  on  the  schools  of  the  time  is  provided  by  the  story  of 
Oberholtzer’s  teaching  in  the  private  school  of  a well-to-do  farmer, 
John  Ritter.  Ritter  provided  the  second  story  of  a building  for  use 
as  a classroom,  while  the  first  floor  served  as  a pigshed.  Here  the 
Ritter  boys  and  neighborhood  children  attended.  As  could  be  ex- 
pected, the  older  boys  took  great  delight  in  asking  for  permission  to 
leave  the  room  so  that  they  could  go  downstairs,  stir  the  swillbarrel, 
and  thereby  cause  such  an  uproar  among  the  hungry  pigs  that  classes 
had  to  be  suspended  for  the  rest  of  that  period.  This  practice  became 
such  a nuisance  that  the  school  was  finally  broken  up  altogether  and 
the  teacher  had  to  look  for  another  place.3 

The  school  year  at  that  time  was  short  and  the  pay  was  meager,  a 
fact  which  forced  Oberholtzer  to  take  up  a second  occupation.  In  his 
spare  time  he  learned  the  locksmith  trade  and  later  established  his 
own  shop  near  Milford  Square  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
successful  in  his  trade,  making  German  locks  for  many  people  in  the 
community.  It  is  said  that  some  of  his  door  locks  can  still  be  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  Locksmithing  was  John  Oberholtzer’s  main 
support  for  about  30  years.  It  provided  much-needed  additional  income 
when  ministerial  labors  and  his  later  printing  enterprise  drained  his 
meager  resources. 

John’s  first  attempt  at  preaching  came  as  unexpectedly  and  as 
abruptly  as  did  his  change  of  vocation.  About  six  weeks  after  his 
installation  as  a minister  of  the  Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  John  arrived 
at  church  one  Sunday  morning  to  be  informed  that  he  was  to  preach 
his  first  sermon  that  day.  In  later  years  he  often  told  of  the  feelings 
he  experienced  on  reception  of  this  news — he  had  not  had  any  advance 
notice  nor  any  time  for  preparation. 

During  the  opening  services  he  quietly  but  earnestly  implored  the 
Lord  for  grace  and  assistance.  While  in  silent  prayer  he  was  reminded 
of  the  Lord’s  words  spoken  to  Joshua,  “I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake 
thee”  (Joshua  1:5  and  Hebrews  13:5).  When  the  time  for  his  sermon 
came,  John  rose  and  preached  his  first  message  on  Ephesians  2:8: 
“For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,”  emphasizing  the  grace  of  God 
in  salvation  as  over  against  man’s  work. 

After  the  service  the  first  remark  Oberholtzer  heard  was,  “Das  war 
eine  studierte  Predigt”  (That  was  a studied  sermon).  The  inference 
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was  that  a prepared  sermon  and  pride  go  together,  and  the  remark 
was  probably  meant  as  a criticism.  In  writing  about  this  Sunday  years 
later,  Oberholtzer  denies  the  charge  that  the  sermon  was  “studiert.”4 
This  particular  experience  of  the  Lord’s  help  in  time  of  need  often 
gave  John  Oberholtzer  courage  in  time  of  trouble  and  conflict.5 

The  Franconia  Conference 

After  Samuel  Musselman’s  death,  John  Oberholtzer  was  chosen 
and  ordained  by  the  Franconia  Conference  to  serve  as  elder  or  bishop 
of  the  Swamp  area,  composed  of  a number  of  congregations.  However, 
though  he  was  recognized  as  a good  preacher,  dedicated  pastor,  and 
able  administrator,  the  young  man  who  so  suddenly  entered  the  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  ministry  in  1842  did  not  fit  comfortably  into  Con- 
ference traditions,  a fact  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  Mennonites  of  the  Franconia  Conference  in  Oberholtzer’s  time 
were  conscientious  Christian  people.  At  the  same  time  they  were  con- 
servative, and  anyone  advocating  changes  had  a difficult  time. 

The  Conference  and  its  procedures  are  described  by  John  C.  Wenger 
in  his  History  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  Franconia  Conference  (1937). 
He  notes  that  the  Franconia  Conference  had  been  established  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  “It  is  clear  that  the  conference 
met  before  1769  and  at  least  by  1806  was  meeting  regularly  in  the 
Franconia  meeting  house.”6 


A New  Conference 

Mennonite  pastors  were  expected  to  wear  clerical  garb,  a colonial- 
style  frock  coat  without  a lapel,  which  buttoned  to  the  top  in  front  and 
had  long  split  tails.  When  John  Oberholtzer  was  ordained  in  1842, 
he  did  not  immediately  conform  in  his  attire.  This  hesitation  and 
open  questioning  of  the  practice  was  interpreted  as  disobedience. 
In  1844  the  Conference  resolved  that  anyone  refusing  to  conform 
regarding  the  garb  would  have  no  vote  at  the  semiannual  sessions.  About 
a week  before  the  May,  1847  Conference,  Pastor  Abraham  Hunsicker 
persuaded  Oberholtzer  to  yield  and  buy  a regulation  coat  for  the  sake 
of  peace. 

Soon  after  Oberholtzer  entered  the  ministry,  he  saw  that  the  minis- 
terial meetings  held  by  Mennonite  ministers  of  that  section  were  lacking 
in  system  and  aim.  Furthermore,  no  records  were  kept.  From  pioneer 
days,  questions  of  discipline  and  polity  had  always  been  decided  by 
the  Conference  without  any  definite  written  standards. 
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After  Oberholtzer’s  ordination  he  got  his  congregation  to  adopt  a 
constitution  and  to  keep  regular  minutes  of  its  meetings.  Naturally  he 
was  interested  in  seeing  the  Franconia  Conference  also  replace  the  old, 
indefinite,  unwritten  Conference  rules  with  a clear,  definite,  written 
church  polity. 

In  the  meantime  the  more  conservative  and  the  more  progressive 
persons  within  the  Conference  were  discussing  not  only  the  clerical 
garb  and  the  keeping  of  minutes  but  such  other  questions  as  public 
education  in  relation  to1  the  1834  School  Law,  attendance  at  county 
political  conventions,  the  use  of  black  oilcloth  covers  on  “Dearborn” 
wagons  instead  of  the  customary  white  covers,  suing  at  law  for  just 
causes,  marrying  non-Mennonites,  open  communion,  and  accepting 
members  from  other  denominations  without  rebaptism. 

Normally  the  conservative  and  progressive  elements  of  a group 
act  as  a healthy  check  on  each  other.  But  if  the  same  persons  find 
themselves  aligned  against  each  other  on  nearly  every  question,  bad 
feeling  may  develop.  Gradually,  in  the  Franconia  Conference,  two  sides 
developed.  The  conservative  majority  held  back  on  most  questions, 
while  a progressive  minority,  led  by  an  older  bishop,  John  Hunsicker, 
advocated  changes.  John  Oberholtzer  supported  Hunsicker. 

The  crisis  came  in  1847.  Early  that  year  Oberholtzer  drafted  a 
proposed  constitution  for  Conference  consideration  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  Bishop  Hunsicker.  On  May  6,  1847,  Hunsicker  with  seven 
other  ministers  and  five  deacons  convened  at  the  Skippack  meeting- 
house and  approved  Oberholtzer’s  proposed  constitution. 

The  next  day  John  Oberholtzer,  now  wearing  the  regulation  clerical 
frock  coat,  attended  the  Franconia  Conference  sessions  and  asked  for 
permission  to  read  his  proposed  constitution.  Upon  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  older  bishops,  his  request  was  not  granted.  Oberholtzer 
then  asked  for  permission  to  print  the  document  so  that  every  member 
could  examine  it.  This  was  also  refused  but  he  printed  it  anyway  with- 
out permission. 

All  these  maneuvers  increased  suspicion  and  ill  will,  and  promoted 
party  spirit.  As  the  Bible  was  considered  the  only  source  of  appeal, 
constitutions  and  minutes  were  looked  upon  as  worldly,  man-made 
procedures. 

At  the  October  7 fall  conference,  Bishop  Hunsicker,  John  Ober- 
holtzer, and  others  of  the  progressive  minority  sat  apart  as  a group. 
The  proposed  constitution  and  the  suggestion  of  keeping  written  min- 
utes were  given  no  consideration.  Instead,  it  was  decided  that  the 
members  of  the  Oberholtzer  group  hereafter  have  no  vote  at  council 
meetings.  At  this  the  group  left  the  meeting. 
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Objectionable  points  in  the  proposed  constitution  included:  electing 
a Conference  moderator  and  secretary  (the  oldest  bishop  naturally 
was  moderator),  taking  only  the  two  highest  ministerial  nominees 
through  the  lot,  financial  ministerial  support,  allowing  an  appeal 
to  law  in  any  case,  approving  marriage  with  non-Mennonites,  and  re- 
ceiving non-Mennonites  into  the  church  without  rebaptizing  them. 

On  October  28,  1847,  six  ministers  and  five  deacons  of  the  minor- 
ity group  met  at  the  Lower  Skippack  Mennonite  meetinghouse  and 
organized  a new  Conference.  Bishop  Abraham  Hunsicker  was  chairman 
and  John  H.  Oberholtzer  secretary.  The  proposed  Ordnung  (Constitu- 
tion), with  few  modifications  was  accepted  as  their  constitution. 

Although  the  schism  became  final  at  this  point,  the  primary  sources 
do  not  agree  as  to  which  side  made  the  first  move.  The  “Old  Menno- 
nites”  claimed  that  the  signers  of  the  Ordnung  who  sat  together  on 
one  side,  arose  and  left  the  meeting,  hence  they  were  the  seceders.  The 
“New  Mennonites”  claimed  that  they  left  only  after  being  disfranchised; 
hence  they  felt  expelled  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  “old” 
church  to  consider  the  merits  of  their  cause. 

Efforts  at  reconciliation  from  both  sides  were  repeatedly  made  but 
without  success.  For  example,  the  New  Conference  was  sent  a notice 
by  the  Old  Conference  as  follows : 


Resolved  by  the  assembled  Conference  that  if  the  brethren  who 
have  subscribed  to  the  book.  Constitution  of  the  Mennonite  Society , 
appear  and  declare  it  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  old  evangelical 
order  of  the  Churches  over  whom  they  have  been  placed  as  min- 
isters and  bring  with  them  a minister  or  reliable  brother  as  witness 
and  confess  to  the  above  they  will  be  accepted  in  love.7 


The  Oberholtzer  faction  made  no  response  to  this  overture. 

In  1878  the  “Old”  and  the  “New”  Mennonites  even  became  involved 
in  litigation  over  property  rights  at  Boyertown,  Pennsylvania.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  given  at  the  hearing  of  this  case,  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference in  1847  was  composed  of  about  five  bishops,  40  ministers, 
25  deacons,  serving  in  22  congregations.  Of  these  70  ministers  and 
deacons,  16  withdrew  and  organized  the  New  Conference  with  a 
membership  of  around  500,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  Franconia 
Conference.8  The  new  group  claimed  six  meetinghouses  and  16  con- 
gregations. These  16  congregations  were  the  beginning  of  the  East 
Pennsylvania  Conference,  the  present  Eastern  District  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
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Oberholtzer’s  Church  Concept 

A superficial  look  at  the  reasons  for  this  division  might  give  the 
impression  that  the  issues  were  a regulation  coat,  a constitution,  the 
keeping  of  minutes,  and  other  culture  borrowings  from  the  more 
liberal  American  environment.  A more  thorough  examination  how- 
ever, reveals  that  the  basic  issue  was  Oberholtzer’s  attempt  to  restore 
what  he  considered  a more  biblical  and  Anabaptist  concept  of  the 
church.  In  fact,  in  a letter  to  European  brethren  he  speaks  of  the  move- 
ment as  a “reformation.” 

The  Ordnung  (his  proposed  constitution)  figured  prominently  in 
the  division.  It  was  not  a confession  of  faith  but  a practical  handbook 
for  organization  and  operation  of  the  church.  In  this  21 -page  manual 
Oberholtzer  is  concerned  only  incidentally  with  matters  of  faith. 

The  Ordnung  indicates  that  Oberholtzer  was  interested  in  restoring 
a concept  of  the  church  more  in  line  with  the  New  Testament  as  he 
understood  it.  He  urged  the  adoption  of  a constitution  and  the  keeping 
of  written  minutes  in  place  of  the  practice  “to  decide  every  issue 
in  the  light  of  that  particular  situation  on  Scriptural  principles”  because 
he  had  observed  that  interpretation  of  Scripture,  without  written  rec- 
ords, has  a way  of  changing  and  even  contradicting  itself  from  one 
meeting  to  another.  It  was  his  view  that  operation  under  a constitu- 
tion and  the  keeping  of  written  minutes  would  further  church  unity. 

In  a letter  to  European  Mennonites  dated  February  7,  1849,  Ober- 
holtzer indicates  his  concern  for  church  unity  and  speaks  at  length 
about  it.9  His  willingness  to  accept  members  from  other  denominations 
without  rebaptizing  them  unless  they  request  it,  his  preaching  in  non- 
Mennonite  churches  upon  invitation,  his  communication  with  other 
Mennonite  groups  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  Canada,  and 
especially  his  participation  in  the  organization  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  in  1860,  all  testify  to  his  great  concern  for  church 
unity  in  spite  of  the  earlier  division  in  which  he  figured  so  prominently. 

A second  concern  of  John  Oberholtzer’s  that  grew  out  of  his  church 
concept  pertained  to  the  composition  of  the  church.  He  did  not  want 
new  members  baptized  and  received  into  the  church  in  an  automatic, 
perfunctory  way  as  a sort  of  ethnic  self-perpetuation  of  the  church. 
Like  early  Christians  and  the  Anabaptists,  Oberholtzer  emphasized 
the  visible  rather  than  the  invisible  church  as  a separate  and  voluntary 
brotherhood  under  the  Word  and  the  Spirit:  baptism  as  an  outer  sym- 
bol of  an  inner  experience,  and  church  membership  based  on  a mature, 
voluntary  act  of  the  candidate. 

So  Oberholtzer,  wanting  new  members  to  have  an  understanding  of 
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the  gospel  and  the  meaning  of  church  membership,  advocated  that 
candidates  for  church  membership,  young  or  old,  be  required  to  take 
a course  of  instruction  before  baptism.  This  was  required  in  the  New 
Conference  which  he  headed.10  In  1844  he  reprinted  a catechism, 
put  out  by  Prussian  Mennonites  in  1783  and  republished  by  Canadian 
Mennonites  in  1824,  to  teach  those  applying  for  church  membership. 
A candidate  was  not  only  instructed  but  personally  answered  certain 
questions  on  the  Creation;  the  Fall;  Salvation;  the  Apostles’  Creed; 
and  repeated  some  prayers,  hymns  and  other  items. 

Oberholtzer’s  church  concept  had  implications  not  only  for  the 
unity  and  composition  of  the  church  but  also  for  church  organization 
as  the  Ordnung  makes  clear.  Following  the  1847  Franconia  Conference 
resolution  that  excluded  Oberholtzer  and  his  associates,  repeated 
efforts  toward  reconciliation  were  made  from  both  sides,  as  has  been 
mentioned;  but  there  was  no  organizational  mechanism  according  to 
which  differences  could  be  discussed,  analyzed,  and  resolved.  The 
Ordnung  was  worked  out  so  that  it  would  provide  a method  of  pro- 
cedure to  clarify  and,  if  possible,  to  settle  differences  in  the  Conference. 

This  Ordnung  gives  a clear  picture  of  John  Oberholtzer’s  church 
concept.  Additional  light  on  his  ideas  for  church  operation  can  be 
found  in  an  interesting  German  manuscript  of  six  pages,  bound  in 
several  leaves  of  an  old  German  newspaper,  which  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  West  Swamp  Church.  It  is  a congregational  constitution  for  the 
“Western  Part  of  the  United  Swamp  Mennonite  Congregation,”  writ- 
ten in  what  appears  to  be  the  beautiful  script  of  Oberholtzer  himself. 
The  twenty-one  rules  governing  only  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation and  its  trustees,  reveal  a careful  and  wise  authorship.11 

New  Ventures 

In  1847  John  Oberholtzer  began  his  work  of  Kinderlehre,  using  as 
its  basis  the  catechism  booklet  he  had  published  three  years  earlier. 
Old  and  young  were  treated  virtually  alike  in  this  course  of  instruction. 
Meetings  usually  took  place  during  the  summer  months  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  According  to  Oberholtzer’s  description  of  the  Kinderlehre 
in  his  letter  “To  Friends  in  Germany,”  the  activities  comprised  a good 
deal  of  singing,  Scripture  reading,  prayer  and  repeating  the  memorized 
answers  to  the  questions  of  the  catechism.  In  1857  the  West  Swamp 
classes  became  one  of  the  early  Mennonite  Sunday  schools  in  America. 

Another  new  venture  for  John  Oberholtzer  was  his  purchase  of  a 
hand  printing  press  in  1851.  He  set  it  up  in  his  locksmith  shop  and 
proceeded  to  learn  the  art  of  typesetting.  The  following  year  saw 
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the  beginning  of  one  of  his  greatest  contributions,  a periodical  named 
Der  Religioese  Botschafter  which  appeared  fortnightly,  the  first  issue 
dated  June  9,  1852.  Besides  news  the  paper  contained  articles  on  such 
varied  subjects  as  conversion,  prayer,  Indian  wars,  European  Menno^ 
nites,  world  news,  church  music,  use  of  the  law,  open  communion, 
secret  societies,  footwashing,  and  reports  and  correspondence  from 
various  communities.  This  was  the  first  successful  Mennonite  periodical 
in  America. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  about  400  subscribers.  Ober- 
holtzer  personally  served  as  manager,  editor,  typesetter,  printer,  and 
agent  for  the  enterprise.  This  required  so  much  time  and  energy  that 
at  times  he  worked  around  the  clock  to  get  it  out  on  schedule.  The  paper 
found  its  way  into  obscure  places,  provided  Christian  reading  material 
for  Mennonite  homes,  and  promoted  the  principles  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  an  increasingly  growing  circle. 

However,  after  three  years  the  burden,  financially  and  otherwise, 
became  too  great  and  the  paper  discontinued  for  about  half  a year. 
Largely  due  to  Oberholtzer’s  efforts,  in  1856  the  Mennonite  Printing 
Union  was  organized  with  92  stockholders  at  $10  a share,  and  the 
work  was  resumed  under  the  name  Das  Christliche  Volksblatt.  Land 
was  bought,  a shop  erected,  and  the  new  paper  improved  and  enlarged 
from  the  original,  with  Oberholtzer  still  as  editor. 

Besides  the  periodical,  various  books  and  miscellaneous  materials 
also  were  published.  In  the  area  of  publication  Oberhholtzer  must  be 
recognized  as  a pioneer  among  Mennonites.  This  work  was  far-reaching 
and  played  a major  role  in  the  formation  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  in  1 860. 

In  1866  the  East-Pennsylvania  Conference  took  over  the  paper 
as  its  official  organ  and  appointed  a new  editor.  At  this  time  the  paper 
became  known  as  Der  Mennonitische  Friedensbote. 

John  Oberholtzer’s  letters  and  travels  reveal  him  as  a man  of  wide 
interests  and  sympathies.  He  early  got  in  touch  with  Jacob  Krehbiel 
at  Clarence  Center,  New  York,  and  through  him  contacted  a relative, 
Daniel  Krehbiel,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  these  men  he  found  kindred 
spirits  who  were  also  interested  in  bringing  Mennonites  of  various  parts 
in  touch  with  each  other.  These  men  had  recently  arrived  from  Ger- 
many and  in  education  and  breadth  of  interest  were  somewhat  ahead 
of  the  average  Mennonite  in  America. 

An  exchange  of  letters  was  continued  and  some  of  the  contents 
found  their  way  into  Oberholtzer’s  Volksblatt.  These  Krehbiels  were 
also  Oberholtzer’s  connecting  link  with  Mennonites  around  Donnellson, 
Iowa,  and  Summerfield,  Illinois;  groups  which  played  an  important 
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role  in  the  later  formation  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.12 

Divisions  in  the  Oberholtzer  Group 

Daniel  Hoch,  of  Lincoln  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  was  a Mennonite 
leader  at  variance  with  the  Mennonites  of  his  community.  He  advocated 
more  progressive  ideas  and  in  1848  a separation  occurred.  Oberholtzer 
visited  the  community  a number  of  times  in  the  hope  of  being  of  help 
in  settling  differences.  In  turn,  Hoch  also  visited  Pennsylvania.  But 
the  division  in  Canada  could  not  be  healed. 

Having  had  a prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  East- 
Pennsylvania  Conference  in  1847,  Oberholtzer  continued  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  it  as  the  new  organization  steadily  moved  ahead.  More 
of  a congregational  form  of  government  came  into  practice.  In  general, 
however,  former  Mennonite  patterns  were  continued  with  introduction 
of  gradual  changes.  The  English  language  became  more  common.  The 
first  Mennonite  Sunday  school  in  Pennsylvania  was  begun  in  1857 
in  the  West  Swamp  Church,  which  was  Oberholtzer’s  congregation. 
Das  Christliche  Volksblatt  provided  information  on  Sunday  school 
theory  and  methods.  When  this  periodical  became  Der  Mennonitische 
Friedensbote,  the  Conference  recommended  that  every  church  member 
subscribe.1*3 

Various  innovations  were  introduced.  In  selecting  ministers  the 
Conference  recognized  not  only  congregational  election  or  choice  by 
lot  but  also  an  inner  call  expressed  by  the  person  involved,  who, 
however,  also  had  to  be  examined  and  approved.  Soon  financial  support 
for  ministers  was  introduced.  In  1854  the  West  Swamp  Church  had 
a collection  for  this  purpose. 

Other  denominations  were  recognized  only  if  they  held  to  the 
“gospel  of  Christ  as  the  only  Savior.”  This  led  to  open  communion 
with  proper  oversight.  Outside  ministers  were  allowed  to  occupy 
the  pulpit  on  certain  conditions.  It  was  permitted  to  “resort  to  law” 
but  not  without  first  consulting  the  minister.  However,  this  movement 
was  itself  not  without  problems,  and  in  time  three  divisions  took  place. 

The  issue  of  membership  in  secret  societies  provided  a test  as  to 
how  far  the  new  liberal  movement  was  willing  to  go.  Pastor  Abraham 
Hunsicker  and  his  son  Henry,  with  others,  were  leaders  in  the  more 
liberal  direction.  In  1850  the  Council  forbade  baptism  and  communion 
for  lodge  members.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  this  action  was 
repealed  and  ministers  were  asked  to  follow  their  conscience. 

The  controversy  seemingly  came  to  a head  in  the  Skippack  congre- 
gation when  a young  minister,  Abraham  Grater,  on  the  Sunday  before 
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Christmas,  1850,  preached  on  open  communion.  This  was  interpreted 
to  be  in  favor  of  lodges.  So  the  Skippack  congregation  in  January, 
1851,  took  action,  not  allowing  anyone  to  preach  who  advocated  that 
lodge  members  be  taken  into  church  membership,  or  permitted  those 
baptized  only  in  infancy  to  partake  of  communion.  The  question  came 
before  the  East-Pennsylvania  Conference,  which  supported  the  position 
taken. 

Consequently  the  “Hunsicker  faction”  separated  from  the  New 
Conference  because  even  it  was  not  liberal  enough.  They  organized  the 
more  liberal  Trinity  Christian  Church. 

Oberholtzer  was  in  the  middle  of  this  struggle.  One  chapter  of  his 
autobiography  deals  with  secret  societies,  detailing  nine  reasons  why 
he  is  opposed  to  membership  in  lodges.14  He  admits  that  if  the  church 
would  be  what  it  is  supposed  to  be,  there  would  be  less  excuse  for 
secret  societies  to  exist. 

There  was  another  group  that  differed  with  Oberholtzer’s  followers, 
not  because  it  wanted  to  be  more  liberal  as  did  the  “Hunsicker  faction,” 
but  because  it  took  a more  conservative  position,  especially  on  foot- 
washing. This  the  conservative  group  interpreted  literally  while  the 
Oberholtzer  group  held  to  the  figurative  interpretation.15 

This  ceremony  never  had  been  universally  accepted  by  European  or 
American  Mennonites,  but  now  in  the  Skippack  congregation  it  was 
made  an  issue.  Four  times  the  question  came  before  the  Council; 
the  literalists  were  in  a minority.  The  Volksblatt  carried  articles  on  the 
question.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  record  that  Menno  Simons 
took  the  literal  view.  On  the  other  hand  the  Martyrs  Mirror  and  the 
Dortrecht  Confession  were  quoted  in  favor  of  the  literal  interpretation. 

Finally  the  Conference  ruled  in  favor  of  a symbolic  interpretation 
and  in  1859  declared  those  not  abiding  by  that  decision  as  not  in 
good  standing.  The  literalists  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  G.  Johnson, 
a very  able  preacher,  withdrew  and  formed  the  group  known  as  “John- 
son Mennonites.” 

Evidently  the  congregational  form  of  government  had  its  limita- 
tions and  the  Council  increasingly  felt  obliged  to  take  a position  and 
insist  acceptance  by  the  churches  of  the  Conference.  The  Minutes  of 
the  Conference  indicate  this  trend  in  relation  to  both  the  lodge  ques- 
tion and  footwashing,  Oberholtzer,  in  his  autobiography,  leaves  room 
for  both  positions  on  footwashing  although  he  favors  the  liberal  point 
of  view  himself.  He  insists  that  a Conference  should  be  united  in  its 
practice  on  such  questions  to  avoid  trouble  and  disunity. 

A third  question  that  caused  difficulty  and  finally  developed  into  a 
separate  division  was  that  of  prayer  meetings.16  This  was  an  innovation 
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of  the  pietistic,  emotional,  revivalistic  movement  from  American  Chris- 
tianity of  that  day.  The  preaching  of  George  Whitefield,  Jacob  Albright, 
William  Otterbein,  and  finally  Martin  Boehme  had  its  influence  on 
the  Oberholtzer  churches  also.  Here  such  men  as  Jacob  Schantz  and 
William  Gehman  were  interested  in  the  awakening  and  encouraged 
prayer  meetings.  At  first  these  meetings  were  supported,  but  soon 
became  a source  of  trouble  and  disunity.  Oberholtzer  held  that  a 
Christian  should  be  in  prayer  always  and  that  special  meetings  for 
prayer  are  not  taught  in  Scripture. 

On  May  2,  1856,  a special  meeting  of  all  bishops  took  the  position 
that  although  prayer  meetings  should  not  be  forbidden,  “it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  evangelical  command  that  public  appointments  be  made 
for  prayer  meetings.”  But  the  difficulty  and  disunity  continued. 

Finally  under  the  leadership  of  William  Gehman,  seven  ministers 
and  deacons  met  together  on  September  24,  1858,  and  organized  the 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Society.  Thus  within  ten  years  the  third  division 
in  the  Oberholtzer  group  was  completed.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  issue  in  this  division  was  not  the  simple  midweek  prayer  meeting 
but  rather  that  of  an  extreme  emotionality  in  religion. 

Oberholtzer  tried  to  preserve  a balance  but  this  was  increasingly 
difficult.  In  1847  it  was  a question  of  clothes,  constitution  and  minutes; 
in  1851  secret  societies;  in  1858  footwashing  and  prayer  meetings. 
But  Oberholtzer’s  group  went  on  as  the  East-Pennsylvania  Conference 
and  prospered  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  divisions. 

John  Oberholtzer’s  contributions  can  best  be  appreciated  when  one 
is  aware  of  the  opposition  that  many  of  his  innovations  encountered. 
More  serious  than  opposition  were  the  accusations  that  attacked  his 
motives.  He  writes:  “Have  I not  in  my  whole  period  of  service  been 
where  the  fight  was  hottest  and  the  tests  most  severe  and  dangerous? 
No  wonder  that  when  things  failed  to  go  right  I was  found  to  blame.”17 

His  Conference,  on  the  whole,  stood  with  him,  and  when  accusations 
were  most  severe  and  it  was  even  urged  that  the  ban  be  invoked,  the 
Council  took  a test  vote  and  no  one  was  in  favor  of  such  drastic  action, 
while  11  out  of  14  held  him  innocent  of  the  charges.  Furthermore,  it 
was  required  that  “all  brethren  in  the  fellowship  make  peace  with 
Brother  J.  H.  Oberholtzer  in  this  matter”  and  any  who  did  not  do 
so  were  not  to  be  recognized  as  ministers.  The  early  volumes  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  East-Pennsylvania  Conference  are  illuminating  on  Ober- 
holtzer’s career.18 


Oberholtzer’s  Autobiography 

Oberholtzer’s  autobiography,  a booklet  published  in  1860  and  titled 
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Der  Wahre  Charakter  von  (The  True  Character  of)  J.  H.  Oberholtzer , 
is,  in  part,  a defense  against  various  accusations.  It  is  also  a con- 
fession of  what  he  believes  on  various  issues  and  confession  of  his 
failings  with  a plea  for  forgiveness.  Parts  of  it  are  a moving  account 
of  a great  spirit  which  recognizes  that  as  a human  being  he  is  not 
faultless,  even  in  consecrated  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  main  body  of  the  booklet,  Oberholtzer  devotes  a chapter 
to  various  subjects:  Communion,  advocating  open  communion;  Prayer 
Meetings,  indicating  that  Christians  ought  to  pray  always  and  not 
only  at  arranged  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  others;  Secret  Societies, 
discussing  nine  reasons  why  he  is  opposed  to  them;  Footwashing,  agree- 
ing with  most  Christians  that  this  should  be  taken  symbolically;  Gov- 
ernment, pointing  out  that  it  is  God-given  (Romans  13)  but  can 
be  misused,  and  that  participation  in  war  is  always  wrong. 

Finally,  Oberholtzer  deals  with  fellow  bishops,  other  co-workers, 
congregations,  other  denominations,  “Old”  Mennonites,  and  those 
who  have  left  his  group.  He  stresses  union  in  love  toward  Christ  and 
good  works  toward  one  another,  deploring  the  hindrance  church 
divisions  are  to  non-Christians,  ghurch  union  is  to  be  worked  for 
but  this  does  not  mean  uniformity.  Christians  should  be  one  in  Christ 
and  work  together  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

He  expresses  regret  for  the  Franconia  Conference  division  and 
for  those  who  later  left  his  group,  and  pleads  for  mutual  forgiveness, 
admitting  that  past  mistakes  have  not  all  been  on  one  side. 

Although  he  suffered  much  injustice,  John  Oberholtzer  wrote,  “I 
know  that  I as  every  human  being,  am  full  of  shortcomings  and  weak- 
nesses, from  which  I daily  need  God’s  help  increasingly  to  cleanse 
myself.” 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 

Because  of  factions  in  his  own  group,  Oberholtzer  was  especially 
drawn  to  more  like-minded  Mennonite  groups  in  Ontario,  Canada;  Lee 
County,  Iowa;  Summerfield,  Illinois;  and  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Through 
Das  Christliche  Volksblatt  and  personal  visits,  where  possible,  he 
tried  to  draw  these  and  his  own  Pennsylvania  group  together  into 
a continental  Mennonite  Conference  for  mutual  helpfulness  but  espe- 
cially for  the  promotion  of  undertakings  too  large  for  any  one  group. 

The  first  constitutional  session  convened  at  West  Point  in  Lee 
County,  Iowa,  May  28-29,  1860.  Only  three  congregations  actually 
had  members  present,  although  it  is  assumed  that  Oberholtzer  and 
Enos  Loux,  his  traveling  companion,  represented  all  twelve  congrega- 
tions of  the  East-Pennsylvania  Conference. 
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A statement  for  “Union  of  All  Mennonites  of  North  America” 
with  a short  preamble  and  six  short  articles  was  adopted.  These,  as 
H.  P.  Krehbiel  points  out,  embody  the  principle  of  union,  the  doctrinal 
basis  for  union,  the  basis  for  church  discipline,  the  congregational 
form  of  church  government,  and  the  freedom  of  conscience  in  transfer 
of  membership.19 

Leland  Harder  shows  that  the  statements  are  a rather  direct  sequel 
to  the  main  lines  of  the  Oberholtzer  movement  so  far.  Furthermore, 
each  one  is  so  couched  that  it  simultaneously  affirms  the  historic  norms 
of  Mennonitism  and  negates  the  ambiguities  in  which  these  norms 
had  become  entangled  as  American  Mennonitism  had  become  rigid. 
The  fact  that  Oberholtzer  was  the  most  prominent  spokesman  at  this 
constitutional  session,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  five  that 
drew  up  the  proposed  plan  for  union,  and  was  president  of  the  new 
General  Conference  for  four  of  its  first  sessions,  is  evidence  of  his 
great  contribution  to  the  movement  from  the  beginning.  The  formation 
of  a General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North  America  based  on 
a congregational  polity  was  the  logical  outgrowth  of  Oberholtzer’s  cen- 
tral ideas  and  experience  with  Pennsylvania  Mennonites. 

The  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  was  organized  not  only  for 
mutual  helpfulness  but  more  especially  for  joint  promotion  of  certain 
causes  such  as  mission  work,  higher  education,  and  publication.  With 
Oberholtzer’s  paper,  publication  efforts  were  already  under'  way. 
In  the  paper  he  supported  efforts  of  the  new  Conference.  When  the 
Conference  established  its  first  school  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  for  the 
training  of  ministers  and  teachers  in  1866  (the  building  was  completed 
by  late  1866,  but  due  to  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  teachers,  school 
was  not  opened  until  January  2,  1868),  he  enthusiastically  supported 
the  institution.  When  the  Conference  undertook  to  carry  on  mission 
work  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  mission  board  and  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  1881. 

John  Oberholtzer’s  great  interest  in  all  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite  undertakings  never  ceased.  Even  at  the  age  of  75  he  attended  the 
1884  General  Conference  session  held  at  Berne,  Indiana.  Three  years 
later,  in  1887,  the  Conference  met  in  his  own  church  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  the  last  session  he  attended.  The  growth  in  membership 
and  especially  the  growth  of  various  phases  of  Christian  work  under- 
taken by  the  Conference  was  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him. 

Oberholtzer’s  wife,  the  former  Mary  Riehn,  had  passed  away  on 
October  6,  1871.  She  and  John  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Late 
the  following  year,  in  November  of  1872  John  married  Susanna  Moyer. 
The  same  year  he  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  East-Pennsylvania  Con- 
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ference,  a position  he  had  held  for  many  years.  In  appreciation  of  his 
leadership,  the  Conference  placed  this  statement  on  record  in  the 
minutes : 

Dear  Brother  Oberholtzer!  For  a long  time  you  have  been  at  the 
head  of  our  Conference  as  its  leader.  Many  sad  trials  it  was  your 
lot  to  encounter.  Often  has  the  enemy  threatened,  not  only  from 
the  world  without,  but  even  from  the  Conference  and  the  inner 
circle  of  the  brotherhood,  and  sought  to  drive  you  from  your  position 
and  impugn  your  character.  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  have, 
notwithstanding  all  tricks  of  the  enemy,  remained  calm  and  firm, 
and  no  harm  has  been  permitted  to  come  to  you.  We,  as  the  Eastern 
Conference,  recognize  and  appreciate  the  blessings  which  God  has 
showered  upon  us  through  you,  and  in  gratitude  we  beseech  the 
Lord  richly  to  bless  you.20 

Oberholtzer’s  Last  Years 

As  John  Oberholtzer  grew  older,  he  continued  to  preach  and  serve 
as  occasion  was  presented.  On  October  7,  1894,  when  he  was  over  80 
years  old,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  West  Swamp  church, 
where  he  held  his  membership  and  where  he  had  preached  his  first 
sermon  52  years  before.  He  participated,  and  at  the  close,  upon  request 
made  some  appropriate  remarks,  intimating  that  this  would  probably  be 
the  last  time  that  he  would  participate  in  such  a service  here  on  earth. 

And  so  it  was.  His  strength  rapidly  failed  and  on  February  15, 
1895,  at  the  age  of  86,  he  peacefully  passed  away.  Five  days  later,  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  West  Swamp  church. 

Neither  of  his  children  survived  him,  although  his  wife  Susanna  and 
two  granddaughters  and  several  great-grandchildren  did.21 

Regarding  Oberholtzer’s  memorial,  H.  P.  Krehbiel  writes: 

Though  no  great  monument  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies,  he  had  a 
monument  more  lasting  in  the  cause,  for  which  he  gave  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  and  a grateful  denomination  will  increasingly 
appreciate  his  great  and  noble  life.22 
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DANIEL  KREHBIEL 
1812  - 1888 


Daniel  Krehbiel  was  bam  at  Weierhof,  Germany,  April  22,  1812. 
He  received  the  usual  education  of  that  day  and  took  up  the  saddler 
trade.  Military  service  was  compulsory  in  Germany,  but  Daniel  as 
a twenty-year-old  Mennonite  youth  felt  that  as  a Christian  he  could 
not  participate.  So  he  decided  to  leave  his  native  land  and  emigrate 
to  America.  The  fact  that  the  Krehbiels  had  relatives  in  the  new  coun- 
try made  Daniel’s  decision  somewhat  easier  than  it  otherwise  might 
have  been.1 

One  summer  Sunday,  on  July  1,  1832,  Daniel  said  goodbye  to  his 
father,  Jakob  Krehbiel,  a leader  in  the  Weierhof  Mennonite  Church, 
and  to  his  mother,  Elizabeth.  Then  he,  together  with  some  of  his  friends, 
left  for  Kindenheim,  where  they  joined  a larger  group  of  emigrants 
bound  for  America. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  new  country,  Krehbiel  went  to  live  with  rela- 
tives near  Niagara  Falls.  Later  he  worked  as  a saddler  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  then  in  Ashland  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  saddler’s  trade  was 
his  chosen  vocation;  he  had  shown  considerable  mechanical  ability 
as  a boy  and  had  been  apprenticed  to  a saddler  from  the  time  he  was 
1 4 until  he  finished  the  apprenticeship  at  19. 

By  1836  Daniel  was  ready  to  set  up  his  own  business.  He  chose 
a location  in  Williarnsville,  New  York,  where  he  had  other  relatives. 
The  venture  grew  into  a moderately  successful  business. 

On  July  18,  1841,  Daniel  Krehbiel  married  Mary  Leisy  from  New- 
burgh, near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  and  Mary  had  five  children:  Theo- 
dore, Augusta,  Emma,  Selma,  and  Charlotte.  Five  years  after  their 
marriage  the  Krehbiels  moved  to  Cleveland,  where  Daniel’s  saddlery 
business  prospered  just  as  it  had  in  New  York. 

Since  there  was  no  Mennonite  congregation  in  Cleveland,  and 
having  failed  in  several  attempts  to  establish  such  a congregation,  the 
Krehbiel  family  moved  in  1856  to  West  Point,  Iowa.  Here  resided 
some  of  Daniel’s  brothers,  recent  immigrants  from  Germany.  There 
was  a Mennonite  church  at  West  Point,  and  Daniel  promptly  joined 
the  congregation. 

Daniel  Krehbiel  had  always  desired  to  work  for  the  Lord  and 
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His  Kingdom.  Years  before,  when  he  was  14,  he  had  been  baptized  at 
his  own  request.  The  period  of  preparation  for  baptism  seemed  to  be 
a special  time  for  him,  upon  which,  in  later  years,  he  looked  back  to 
as  a turning  point  in  his  life.  He  always  felt  that  the  Savior  had  looked 
for  him  and  found  him,  and  that  he  had  found  the  Savior. 

Now,  at  West  Point,  Daniel  found  himself  in  a situation  where  he 
could  work  effectively.  The  West  Point  congregation  stood  isolated, 
nine  miles  from  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church  near  Donnellson  of  which 
his  brother  Jacob  was  pastor.  The  two  Mennonite  congregations  had 
little  in  common  and  no  official  connection.  Daniel  was  concerned 
that  isolated  congregations  be  brought  together  in  a common  organi- 
zation. This  would  make  it  easier  for  the  churches  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  to  support  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  At  his  urging  the 
two  congregations  met  together  on  the  second  day  of  Pentecost  in  1859 
in  the  Zion  Church.  On  this  occasion  he  made  an  elaborate  address  on 
the  values  of  union  both  to  the  churches  themselves  and  for  the  work 
of  missions. 

The  group  decided  to  hold  another  meeting  the  following  year. 
Daniel  Krehbiel  and  Jacob  Ellenberger  from  the  West  Point  Church 
and  Jacob  Krehbiel  III  from  the  Zion  Church  were  appointed  as  a 
business  committee.  They  were  also  asked  to  write  to  other  Menno- 
nite churches,  inviting  them  to  join  with  them.  Krehbiel  submitted  the 
report  of  the  first  meeting  and  the  invitation  for  the  next  year  for  pub- 
lication in  Das  Christliche  Volksblalt,  John  Oberholtzer’s  paper  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  knew  Oberholtzer  personally  from  contacts  made 
while  still  in  Cleveland. 

The  second  meeting,  known  as  the  First  General  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  the  official  minutes,  was  held  on  May  28-29,  1860, 
near  West  Point  in  a rented  church.  The  host  congregation  did  not 
have  a building  at  the  time.  Open  sessions  for  the  public,  held  in 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  attracted  large  crowds 
of  people.  There  was  an  air  of  expectancy  and  excitement.  The  an- 
nounced plan  to  effect  a union  of  all  Mennonites  was  something  entirely 
new. 

Included  among  the  participants  was  a delegation  from  Pennsylvania 
representing  those  Mennonites  who  had  been  in  the  country  for  more 
than  a century,  and  who  were  generally  of  a more  strict  and  conserva- 
tive stripe. 

There  was  a deep  moving  of  the  Spirit  at  these  public  gatherings. 
By  popular  demand,  three  sermons  were  heard  in  the  forenoon  and 
two  in  the  afternoon  before  leading  representatives  could  get  down 
to  the  historic  mission  that  had  brought  them  to  West  Point. 
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Those  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  were  members  of  the  two  Iowa 
congregations,  Christian  Schowalter  from  the  nearby  Donnellson  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  John  H.  Oberholtzer  and  Enos  Loux  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  topic  under  consideration  was  the  unification  of  the  Mennonites  of 
America.  A committee  of  five  drafted  a plan  for  union  which  served 
as  a basis  for  organizing  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North 
America. 

The  third  session  of  the  new  movement,  or  the  Second  Conference, 
convened  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  on  May  20,  1861.  At  this  meeting  a 
total  of  eight  congregations  from  Ontario,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Ohio  were  represented. 

Daniel  Krehbiel  had  meanwhile  become  vitally  interested  in  estab- 
lishing a theological  school  for  the  Mennonites.  He  felt  that  all  Men- 
nonites would  benefit  from  better  educated  ministers  and  wrote: 

Thoroughly  educated  men  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  church 
and  the  church  has  always  had  them  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the 
present  time.  Even  our  Mennonite  denomination  has  not  lacked  them 
in  the  past  and  is  not  without  them  at  present.  Yes,  Menno  himself 
was  an  educated  man  and  without  his  education  he  could  not  have 
accomplished  what  he  did.  The  apostle  Paul,  being  a learned  man, 
labored  and  achieved  most.  Then  why  should  we  withhold  our 
approval  and  support  from  an  institution  which  under  divine  guid- 
ance will  bring  great  blessings  to  our  denomination?2 

Other  leaders  agreed  on  the  need  for  a church  school  and  seminary 
and  the  first  steps  for  establishing  such  an  institution  were  taken  at 
this  1861  meeting.  A supervisory  committee  was  appointed  with 
Daniel  Krehbiel  as  a member. 

In  1862  the  Krehbiel  family  had  moved  back  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Though  he  was  away  from  the  center  of  Conference  planning,  Daniel 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  movement.  The  Mennonites  in  Cleveland 
were  still  widely  scattered  and  Daniel  continually  strove  to  get  the 
area  Mennonites  to  worship  together.  Largely  due  to  his  efforts  a 
congregation  was  finally  organized  in  1867. 

The  supervising  committee  for  the  theological  school  in  1864  chose 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  as  the  school  site.  Many  difficulties  were  experienced 
but  the  men  on  the  committee  persevered.  Building  materials  could 
not  easily  be  obtained,  and  Krehbiel  lived  40  miles  from  the  site. 
In  spite  of  numerous  setbacks  the  first  Mennonite  Conference  theo- 
logical school  finally  opened  its  doors  on  January  2,  1868,  with  24 
students  in  attendance. 

At  first  the  school  was  well  accepted  and  things  went  smoothly, 
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but  eventually  difficulties  began  to  develop  within  the  institution. 
By  1876  the  school  debt  became  a real  burden.  The  Conference  ap- 
pointed a committee,  of  which  Daniel  Krehbiel  was  a member,  to 
look  into  the  matter.  This  committee  recommended  certain  steps  be 
taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  one  being  that  the  school 
must  be  cleared  of  debt. 

The  new  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  decided  that  someone 
must  do  house-to-house  solicitation  for  funds  to  support  the  school  and 
that  there  should  be  no  compensation  for  the  job.  Daniel  was  elected 
to  serve  at  this  rather  unpleasant  task.  He  was  getting  old  and  undertook 
the  assignment  with  some  misgivings.  However,  others  felt  that 

Krehbiel  was  admirably  adapted  for  this  peculiar  task.  For  in  addi- 
tion to  an  amiable  disposition  and  winsome  manners  he  had  good 
common  sense  and  tact.  Above  all,  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  institution,  to  the  origin  of  which  he  had  given  the 
first  impulse.3 

Krehbiel  began  this  work  in  April,  1877.  He  continued  to  solicit 
until  the  end  of  1878.  In  his  kindly,  persuasive,  yet  persistent  and 
energetic  way,  he  performed  this  task  in  such  a manner  as  to  deserve 
lasting  gratitude.  The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  obtained  was  $6100. 
In  addition,  $700  came  from  other  sources,  making  a total  of  almost 
$7000.  This  amount  was  almost  sufficient  to  cover  the  debt  as  it  was  in 
1876.  However,  by  the  time  the  money  came  in  the  interest  due  was 
so  substantial  that  the  school’s  indebtedness  still  stood  at  $2500. 

Other  difficulties  also  increased  and  the  Conference  again  appointed 
a committee,  with  Daniel  Krehbiel  again  a member,  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  school  should  continue.  On  December  2,  1878,  the  committee 
proposed  that  the  school  be  dissolved.  Thus  the  days  of  Wadsworth 
School  came  to  a disappointing  conclusion  after  only  1 1 years  of  opera- 
tion. 

When  in  1872  the  Conference  undertook  to  carry  on  mission  work, 
Daniel  Krehbiel  was  elected  treasurer.  He  was  repeatedly  re-elected 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1881  when  he  resigned.  Even  before 
the  Conference  was  organized  he  showed  great  interest  in  missions, 
and  when  the  Conference  finally  in  1880  began  work  among  American 
Indians  in  Oklahoma  he  wrote: 

My  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  it  can  find  no  adequate  words  to  express 
the  innermost-  feelings.  As  a river  hurls  itself  against  an  unbreakable 
dam  so  my  emotions  in  vain  seek  to  express  themselves  in  words. 
Yes,  the  everlasting  true  and  all-governing  God  and  Father  has  at 
last  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  cross  shall  be  erected  by  Mennonites 
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among  the  Indians  who  are  so  often  unjustly  dealt  with.  Thanks  and 
praise  be  to  God!  Oh,  if  only  all  the  brethren  of  our  denomination 
would  soon  recognize  the  necessity  and  the  divine  command  to 
spread  the  gospel  and  build  His  kingdom  and  open  their  hand  and 
heart  for  the  great  cause.4 

By  nature  Daniel  Krehbiel  was  of  a happy,  hopeful,  optimistic 
disposition,  kind  of  heart  and  earnestly  desiring  that  the  world  might 
become  better  and  more  Christlike.  His  financial  experience  and  busi- 
ness ability  were  recognized  by  others,  and,  although  never  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  he  was  an  able  speaker  and  writer,  systematic  in  his 
work  and  discharging  his  duties  in  an  accurate  and  conscientious  man- 
ner. He  delighted  in  seeing  Mennonites  becoming  more  united  and 
increasingly  more  active.  At  one  time  he  wrote: 

Sometimes  when  I contemplate  the  awakening  activities  among 
Mennonites,  the  wish  arises  in  me  that  the  wheel  of  time  might  be 
turned  back  fifty  years  (that  is  so  far  as  my  own  life  is  concerned), 
that  I might  see  how  things  shall  shape  themselves  during  the  next 
fifty  years.5 

Daniel  Krehbiel  was  a man  of  good  health  and  he  kept  his  mental 
vigor  into  old  age.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement. 
In  1887,  when  past  75,  he  made  his  last  journey  to  the  district  con- 
ference in  Ohio  and  to  the  General  Conference  sessions  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  this  trip  he  became  ill  with  an  affliction  that  never  left  him.  Al- 
though he  seemed  to'  rally  briefly,  he  suffered  a relapse  and  was  called 
home  by  his  Lord  on  January  4,  1888. 
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EPHRAIM  HUNSBERGER 
1814  - 1904 


In  1852  a young  minister  named  Ephraim  Hunsberger,  together  with 
his  father  Abraham,  who  was  a teacher,  traveled  from  his  Berks 
County  home  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Medina  County,  Ohio,  to 
visit  an  aunt  and  the  new  Mennonite  settlers  around  Wadsworth.  The 
Hunsbergers  knew  some  of  the  settlers,  for  several  families  had  come 
to  Wadsworth  from  their  own  Berks  County  area  the  previous  year. 
Both  these  families  and  the  Hunsbergers  were  part  of  a group  which 
had  separated  from  the  “Old”  Mennonite  Church  five  years  before, 
because  of  a controversy  over  church  practices.1 

Ephraim  preached  in  their  homes  with  the  result  that  these  families 
planned  to  organize  a congregation  with  Hunsberger  as  pastor.  At 
first  Ephraim  refused,  as  he  had  been  chosen  by  lot  three  years  before 
by  his  home  congregation  at  Hereford,  Pennsylvania,  to  serve  as  assis- 
tant pastor  to  Christian  Clemmer. 

But  the  fact  of  the  call  weighed  heavily  on  Hunsberger’s  mind. 
After  much  consideration  and  discussion  with  his  home  congregation, 
he  felt  it  God’s  will  to  answer  positively  to  the  call  from  Wadsworth, 
Ohio.  The  Hereford  church  council  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

1.  That  upon  his  request.  Brother  Hunsberger  be  given  an  honorable 
and  brotherly  release  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Council. 

2.  That  he,  in  order  to  realize  fullest  blessing  in  the  work  to  which 
God  has  led  him,  be  examined  and  consecrated  to  the  office  of 
bishop.2 

Hunsberger  was  examined  concerning  his  doctrine,  ordinances,  and 
his  standing  in  the  Mennonite  church,  and  it  was  directed  by  the  council 
that  he  be  ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop. 

In  October,  1852,  in  the  Upper  Milford  Church,  John  H.  Oberholt- 
zer  ordained  Ephraim  Hunsberger  as  bishop  to  serve  the  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Wadsworth.  This  pioneer  congregation,  under  his 
progressive  leadership,  soon  influenced  the  coming  union  of  Mennonite 
churches,  and,  a few  years  later  had  a very  substantial  effect  on  the 
new  Conference’s  first  project  of  establishing  a seminary. 
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The  young  pastor,  who  was  already  on  his  way  to  becoming  an  out- 
standing Mennonite  leader,  was  born  near  Bally,  Pennsylvania,  on 
November  18,  1814.  The  Hunsberger  family  probably  descended  from 
the  first  Mennonite  settlers  who  migrated  to  America  from  Germany 
at  the  invitation  of  William  Penn.  Ephraim’s  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Moyer  Hunsberger. 

It  is  possible  that  Ephraim  was  related  to  John  Oberholtzer,  the 
man  who  ordained  him  as  bishop,  since  Oberholtzer’s  mother  was 
Susanna  Hunsberger.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  Ephraim  has  been 
described  as  John  Oberholtzer’s  ‘spiritual  son’:  “a  kindred  spirit — alert 
and  farsighted,  and  a man  of  broad  tolerance.”3 

Abraham  Hunsberger  taught  his  son  both  the  English  and  the 
German  language.  As  a youth,  Ephraim  learned  the  trade  of  carriage 
making.  All  we  know  of  his  physical  characteristics  is  that  he  was 
short  and  had  exceptionally  good  health  throughout  his  life. 

Ephraim  married  Esther  Bechtel  in  1838;  to  this  union  were  born 
11  children.  In  1849,  Ephraim  Hunsberger’s  church  chose  him  by 
lot  to  serve  as  assistant  pastor,  which  function  he  fulfilled  until  his 
move  to  Wadsworth  in  October  of  1852. 

At  the  time  of  the  move  to'  Ohio,  Ephraim  and  Esther  had  seven 
children.  Before  winter  came,  Ephraim  purchased  a 75-acre  farm,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1853  the  family  moved  into  their  new  house. 

Hunsberger’s  service  to  the  Ohio  congregation  was  to  last  40  years, 
a time  during  which  the  Wadsworth  church  exerted  its  greatest  influence 
in  the  denomination  as  a whole.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he 
began  to  hold  services  in  the  Holmesbrook  schoolhouse  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  began  a catechetical  class,  preaching  and  teaching  in  German. 

Information  about  these  beginnings  is  found  in  a letter  from  fcphraim 
to  John  Oberholtzer,  dated  January  15,  1853,  and  printed  in  Der 
Religioese  Botschafter: 

Dear  beloved  Brother  in  Christ:  First  of  all,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  I wish  you  and  yours  a blessed  and  Happy  New  Year.  . . . 
I have  bought  a farm  of  75  acres  and  everything  goes  well,  but,  dear 
brother,  you  can  hardly  imagine  how  often  and  how  much  I think 
of  you.  At  present  the  responsibility  of  the  ministry  rests  upon  me 
alone  and  when  I conduct  services  none  of  you  are  with  me  to  help 
me,  but  God  is  my  refuge.  An  ancient  poet,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, once  wrote: 

Allein,  und  doch  nicht  ganz  alleine, 

Bin  Ich  in  meiner  Einsamkeit; 

Denn  wenn  Ich  ganz  verlassen  scheme, 
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Vertreibt  mir  Jesus  selbst  die  Zeit; 

Ich  bin  bei  Ihm  and  Er  bei  mir; 

So  kommt  mir  gar  nichts  einsam  for. 

My  heart  is  full  — I must  pause  a little  as  I write;  Nothing  brings 
to  my  heart  greater  joy  than  the  thought  of  our  splendid  services. 
We  hold  meetings  every  two  weeks  in  a school  house  which  is  al- 
ways filled  with  dear  worshippers.  . . . 

The  most  important  matter  about  which  I wish  to  write  concerns 
the  building  of  a meetinghouse.  Its  necessity  is  apparent  in  a number 
of  circumstances.  First,  because  the  school-house  is  too  small,  the 
people  cannot  all  get  inside,  either  in  good  weather  or  in  bad  weather. 
On  this  account  the  neighbors  lately  came  together  to  consider  the 
matter  of  building  a new  house  and  unanimously  agreed,  the  Lord 
willing,  to  begin  work  next  spring.  The  dimensions  of  the  house  will 
be  32  by  40  feet.  . . . 

We  have  this  request  to  bring  before  you.  Are  you  willing  to  extend 
a generous  hand  for  our  help?  At  present  we  are  not  strong  and  the 
cost  of  erecting  a decent  building  is  great,  but  with  simple  trust,  we 
hope  in  our  limited  circumstances,  that  you  in  love  will  be  glad  to 
come  to  our  assistance  as  brethren  and  sisters  and,  if  you  do  not 
think  our  undertaking  unworthy,  we  do  not  care  to  be  a burden  to 
anyone,  let  everyone  act  according  to  his  own  judgment.  The  whole 
neighborhood  is  ready  to  do  its  part,  according  to  its  ability.  . . . 
While  considering  the  matter  with  the  brethren  the  request  was 
made  that  our  purpose  be  laid  before  you  brethren,  Oberholtzer  and 
Clemmer.  Should  it  meet  with  your  approval  have  it  announced  in 
your  congregations.  Our  Brother  Nice  is  writing  to  the  brethren 
Gottshall  and  Johnson  in  Skippack  to  have  the  matter  considered  as 
circumstances  will  allow  in  their  congregations.  . . .4 

E.  Hunsberger 

Construction  began  in  the  spring  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  brethren,  a simple  frame  building, 
debt-free,  stood  on  the  plot  of  ground  one-fourth  mile  out  on  the 
Diagonal  Road,  where  a little  cemetery  still  remains.  It  was  built  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  plan  of  Mennonite  churches  with  two  entrances  at 
the  front,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  into  their  respective  ante- 
rooms, and  from  these  rooms  doors  led  into  the  main  sanctuary. 

Dedicatory  services  were  held  October  8 and  9.  Church  services 
were  conducted  every  other  Sunday.  A Sunday  school  was  formally 
organized  in  1854 — the  first  Mennonite  Sunday  school  in  Ohio. 

Because  of  the  progressive  leadership  of  Hunsberger  and  his  pio- 
neer  encouragement  of  missions,  higher  education,  publication,  and 
church  unity,  and  because  of  its  central  location,  the  little  church 
was  at  once  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  larger  denominational  fellow- 
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ship,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  playing  its  part  in  making  that  fellow- 
ship more  effective. 

After  the  American  Revolution  some  Mennonites  from  the  United 
States  emigrated  to  Canada  because  of  population  pressure  as  well  as 
in  sympathy  with  the  English  Crown,  to  which  they  had  promised 
allegiance  earlier  when  they  came  from  Europe  to  the  States. 

Large  tracts  of  cheap  but  good  land  in  Ontario,  not  far  from  the 
United  States  border,  offered  them  opportunity  to  better  their  material 
conditions,  remain  under  English  rule,  and  still  not  be  far  removed 
from  their  own  people  in  the  States. 

Soon  these  groups  were  enlarged  by  newcomers  from  Europe,  so 
that  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  Mennonite  communities 
in  Lincoln,  Waterloo,  and  York  counties  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Daniel  Hoch  became  a leader  among  these  groups.  He  went  on 
preaching  tours  and  did  much  itinerant  evangelistic  work.  Various 
churches  assisted  him  financially.  Gradually,  Hoch’s  revivalist  tech- 
nique became  too  aggressive  for  some  of  the  “Old”  Mennonite  leaders, 
and  he,  as  well  as  some  of  his  followers,  was  excommunicated  in  1849. 

Hoch,  however,  continued  his  work,  visiting  the  Pennsylvania  Ober- 
holtzer  group  as  early  as  1851  when  Ephraim  Hunsberger  was  still 
there.  In  1855  Hoch  visited  the  Ohio  group  and  renewed  his  acquain- 
tance with  Hunsberger,  who  by  now  was  located  here.  That  same  year, 
Hoch’s  group  formed  the  “Conference  Council  of  the  United  Menno- 
nite Community  of  Canada  West  and  Ohio.” 

Three  congregations  were  members  of  the  new  group.  In  1858  this 
Canada-Ohio  Conference,  a forerunner  of  the  General  Conference,  met 
at  Wadsworth  and  invited  the  Oberholtzer  Pennsylvania  group  to  join 
them. 

For  a time  Hoch  was  also  interested  in  the  General  Conference  move- 
ment that  developed  in  Iowa.  In  fact,  at  the  Wadsworth  session  of  the 
General  Conference  in  1861,  Hoch  served  as  chairman.  However, 
his  general  methods  and  the  revivalistic  tenor  of  his  work  were  not 
altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  brethren  in  the  States, 
and  in  time  Hoch  and  the  Ontario  section  of  the  early  Conference 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  General  Conference  connections  that 
Hunsberger  and  Oberholtzer  supported. 

In  1859  Ephraim  Hunsberger  received  an  invitation  to  meet  in 
Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a proposed  union  of  Mennonite 
churches.  He  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  1860  but  in  a letter  to 
John  Oberholtzer  asked  him  to  stop  in  Wadsworth  on  his  way  to  Iowa. 
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Oberholtzer  and  Enos  Loux,  the  other  delegate,  obliged  and  so  were 
among  the  earlier  guests  in  a long  procession  of  visiting  ministers. 

The  young  sons,  left  alone  to  do  the  chores  and  hoe  the  corn, 
had  far  less  enthusiasm  than  did  their  father  for  these  interruptions, 
and  the  family  often  mentioned  the  heavy  load  this  hospitable  spirit 
put  upon  the  mother.5 

The  cause  of  Mennonite  union  was  thoroughly  discussed  during 
Oberholtzer’s  visit.  Hunsberger  gave  his  approval  of  the  Iowa  plan 
and  authorized  Oberholtzer  to  invite  the  next  session  to  Wadsworth. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  next  conference  met  on  the  second 
day  of  Pentecost,  1861,  in  Wadsworth. 

Ephraim  Hunsberger  signed  the  articles  of  union  as  a formal  rep- 
resentative, with  his  brother,  William,  signing  as  an  additional  delegate. 
The  need  for  a Mennonite  school  was  discussed  at  this  meeting,  and 
after  long  deliberation,  the  way  was  finally  prepared  for  the  adoption 
of  a proposed  plan.  Decision  was  made  to  send  Daniel  Hege,  an  educated 
teacher,  to  visit  the  scattered  churches  to  seek  support  for  missions 
and  to  raise  funds  for  a Mennonite  school.  Hunsberger  went  along 
to  Canada  as  Hege’s  traveling  companion. 

Ephraim’s  wife  Esther  had  died  March  17,  1861,  leaving  him  with 
five  girls  and  five  boys.  A year  later  Ephraim  married  Elizabeth  Over- 
holt. She  was  from  the  Wadsworth  community  and  had  been  working 
as  a dressmaker  in  Medina,  Ohio.  To  this  union  were  bom  three  more 
children.  The  whole  family,  including  Ephraim’s  parents,  lived  together 
in  a fine  relationship. 

In  1863  Hunsberger  represented  the  Ohio  churches  at  the  Third 
Conference  of  the  new  movement  in  Summerfield,  Illinois,  and  was 
elected  to  a committee  of  seven  which  was  given  responsibility  to  draft 
a detailed  plan  for  the  proposed  new  school.  The  committee  drew  up  a 
document  which  was  signed  by  the  16  official  and  45  additional  dele- 
gates. 

Hunsberger  subsequently  was  elected  head  of  the  Committee  of 
Supervisors  whose  duty  it  was  to  select  a site  within  Ohio  and  to 
erect  the  necessary  building.  This  State  was  chosen  by  the  Confer- 
ence because  of  its  central  location.  The  supervisors  voted  to  establish 
the  school  at  Wadsworth.  Hunsberger  cast  his  vote  for  Ashland  so  as 
not  to  appear  too  selfish  or  forward. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  the  Wadsworth  location  was  the  “bright 
and  zealous  local  minister.” 

Hillegonda  van  der  Smissen  in  her  Sketches  from  my  Life  writes: 
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Rev.  Hunsberger  was  a faithful  and  very  active  man.  . . . Many 
Mennonites  traveling  from  East  to  West  or  West  to  East  stopped  at 
Wadsworth  and  visited  the  kind  brother,  who  was  respected  and 
loved  by  all.  . . . These  visits  increased  when  in  1868,  the  school  was 
opened.  Oh,  to  how  many  did  the  Hunsbergers  show  their  hospi- 
tality! . . . Many  German  congregations  asked  for  his  services.  . . .6 

Ephraim  Hunsberger  was  put  in  charge  of  building  operations  and 
Jacob  Kolb,  also  of  Wadsworth,  was  appointed  general  treasurer. 
By  1864  the  groundwork  and  foundations  were  laid,  but  debts  accumu- 
lated and  other  difficulties  developed,  not  least  of  these  being  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  In  spite  of  numerous  hurdles,  the  new  Menno 
nite  school  was  dedicated  on  October  13  and  14. 

However,  there  were  continued  difficulties  in  the  following  years. 
When  the  Eighth  General  Conference  met  at  Wadsworth  again  in 
1878,  it  was  reluctantly  decided  to  close  the  school  with  a view  to 
reopening  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  lowest  points  in  the  life  of  the  Wadsworth  Church  now 
set  in.  Faculty  families  and  students  moved  away,  taking  with  them 
much  of  the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  church  as  well  as  cultural  stimu- 
lation. Visitors  came  less  often  and  contact  with  other  churches  in  the 
Conference  declined  sharply.  Pastor  Hunsberger  continued  to  preach 
in  German  but  a demand  for  English  arose  as  a large  portion  of  the 
members  had  moved  to  town  and  were  adopting  the  ways  of  their  new 
neighbors. 

In  his  old  age,  with  declining  strength,  the  pastor,  though  still  greatly 
beloved  by  his  people,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions and  new  demands.  . . . When  repeated  attempts  to  get  a young 
assistant  failed,  there  were  those  who  felt  that  there  was  perhaps  no 
longer  any  use  to  try  to  keep  the  church  going.  Thirty-nine  members 
had  died,  58  moved  away,  nine  were  dismissed  to  other  churches, 
and  1 1 withdrew,  leaving  the  membership  at  77. 7 

From  Ephraim  Hunsberger’s  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Hirschy 
(Hirschy  was  the  first  president  of  Bluffton  College  in  Ohio)  we  learn 
of  the  great  concern  and  affection  her  father  had  for  his  congregation. 

Never  approving  of  rigid  discipline  or  excommunication,  yet  he  spent 
many  sleepless  nights  praying  and  grieving  over  erring  members. 
Moreover,  in  his  kindness  he  could  never  turn  down  anyone  who 
requested  his  signature  on  a note.  His  last  signing,  over  the  protest 
of  his  children,  lost  him  a thousand  dollars.  . . . His  sermons  . . . 
were  never  written  ...  yet  he  used  sermon  notes.  . . . Beginning 
early  in  the  week,  Father  Hunsberger  could  often  be  found  in  spare 
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moments  in  his  rocker  at  a favorite  corner  of  the  porch  buried  deep 
in  thought  as  his  sermon  for  the  next  Sunday  was  taking  form.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  even  as  an  old  man  he  gave  his  liberal- 
minded  assistant  [N.  C.  Hirschy]  so  much  freedom  in  introducing 
many  innovations.  . . .8 

His  son  Frank  reports  that  Ephraim  was  tolerably  strict  but  demo- 
cratic, and  that  he  spent  a great  deal  of  time  with  the  family,  entering 
into  daily  activity.  It  was  said  that  he  would  rather  spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child.  Politically  he  was  a Republican  and  religiously  held  quite 
liberal  views  for  his  time. 

A final  note  about  the  life  and  work  of  Ephraim  Hunsberger  is  found 
in  this  account  by  Rachel  Rreider: 

Rev.  Hunsberger  died  February  21,  1904,  after  reaching  the  age  of 
ninety.  Up  to  a few  days  before  his  death  he  was  in  comparatively 
good  health  and  his  death  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  sudden.  The 
funeral  was  held  in  the  uptown  church  and  his  body  laid  to  rest  in 
the  cemetery  on  the  Diagonal  Road,  where  he  had  seen  so  many  of 
his  friends  and  neighbors  laid  to  their  final  resting  place.  . . . The 
town  business  places  all  closed  and  people  came  from  far  and  near 
to  pay  tribute  to  a great  man  of  God.  . . . 

Liberal  in  his  views,  charitable  in  his  judgment,  firm  in  his  decision, 
ardent  in  his  endeavors,  forceful  and  positive  as  a preacher  in  the 
pulpit  and  consistent  in  every  walk  of  life,  he  endeared  himself  to 
all  alike,  at  home  and  abroad.  His  fame  as  a preacher  soon  spread 
and  the  demands  for  his  services  became  numerous.  He  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  enemies — he  had  none.9 
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DANIEL  UNRUH 
1820  - 1893 


Daniel  Unruh1  (originally  spelled  Unrau)  was  born  in  the  Molotsch- 
na  Colony  of  southern  Russia  on  March  16,  1820. 2 Virtually  no  in- 
formation concerning  his  parents  appears  to  be  available.  The  late 
Benjamin  Unruh,  Mennonite  historian  from  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  con- 
tended that  the  Unruh  family  came  originally  from  Germany.  He 
claimed  to  have  records  that  would  trace  the  family  back  to  the  ninth 
century  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.13  There  is  also  a theory  that  all 
Unraus  came  originally  from  Holland  while  the  Unruhs  came  from 
Germany.  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  suggests  that  Unruh  (Unrau, 
Unru,  Onrauw)  is  a “widespread  family  name  among  the  Mennonites 
of  Prussia,  Danzig,  Russia,  and  America.”  It  is  not  known  whether  all 
Unruhs  have  the  same  ancestor.  Some  trace  the  first  Unruh  back  to 
Saxony  when  a military  officer  of  high  rank  joined  the  Mennonites 
and  became  nonresistant.4  In  the  1880  census  reports  for  Turner 
County,  Dakota  Territory,  Daniel  Unruh  reported  that  both  of  his 
parents  were  born  in  Prussia.  This  was  also  true  of  his  wife,  Marie 
Wedel.  Beyond  this,  available  records  shed  no  light.  So  our  story 
begins  with  Daniel  Unruh. 

The  late  C.  Henry  Smith,  in  his  Coming  of  the  Russian  Mennonites , 
points  out  that  the  land  problem  in  the  Chortitza  and  Molotschna 
colonies  became  rather  critical  in  the  1840s  and  1850s  and  that  a 
considerable  number  of  people  moved  elsewhere  where  land  was  more 
easily  obtained.5  Some  went  south  to  the  Crimean  province.  Included 
in  the  latter  was  Daniel  Unruh.  Likely  this  migration  took  place  in 
about  1862.  There  seems  to  be  no  information  on  the  amount  of  land 
Unruh  purchased  there.  His  son  John,  who  was  twenty  years  old  when 
the  movement  to  America  was  made,  reported  several  years  before  he 
died  that  they  had  paid  27  rubles  a dessiatine  for  the  land  in  the 
Crimea  and  sold  it  for  37  rubles  a dessiatine  when  they  left  for  America 
early  in  1873. 6 (The  Russian  ruble  was  worth  about  73  cents  in 
United  States  money  at  that  time;  a dessiatine  was  equivalent  to  about 
2.7  acres.)7  Economically,  living  conditions  in  the  Crimea  were  most 
favorable.  The  land  was  productive  and  the  climate  ideal.  The  many 
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glowing  tales  about  the  Crimea  as  told  by  the  grandparents  make  one 
feel  that  it  must  have  been  a veritable  “paradise.”  Why  then  did  they 
leave? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  increasing  militarization  and  Russi- 
fication program  begun  by  Alexander  II  in  the  late  1860s  was  the 
real  reason.  The  favorable  position  of  the  German  “colonists”  in  Russia 
was  to  end.  No  longer  were  military  exemptions  to  be  tolerated.  The 
government  was  to  assume  complete  control  of  the  school  systems  in  the 
colonies  and  the  Russian  language  was  to  be  used  as  the  medium  of 
instruction. 

This  whole  problem  led  the  older  colonies  to  send  a delegation  of 
twelve  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1873  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  settlement.  The  deputation  departed  New  York  for  Russia  on  August 
20  of  the  same  year.  It  was  while  the  deputies  were  getting  ready  to 
embark  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  that  they  met  Daniel  Unruh, 
who,  with  his  family  and  some  friends,  had  arrived  on  the  SS  H ammonia 
on  August  15.8  The  passenger  list  for  this  ship  indicates  that  there 
were  approximately  100  Mennonite  immigrants  in  this  party.  Through 
this  meeting  a warm  friendship  was  formed  between  Daniel  Unruh  and 
Andreas  Schrag,  one  of  the  delegates  representing  the  Swiss-Germans 
of  the  Volhynia  region.9 

Since  leaving  their  Crimean  homes  in  the  Black  Sea  villages  of 
Brudersfeld  and  Friedenstein  for  the  Russian  port  of  Feodosia,  the 
immigrants  had  spent  some  five  weeks  in  travel.10  Their  arrival  in 
America  occasioned  laudatory  comment  by  nearly  every  New  York 
newspaper  and  Daniel  Unruh  (spelled  Unruhe  by  the  press)  with 
several  of  the  other  “principal  immigrants”  was  singled  out  for  an 
interview.11 

The  party  remained  at  the  Castle  Garden  immigrant  center  through- 
out their  four-day  stopover  in  the  city  where  they  experienced  some 
confusion  due  to  the  seemingly  contradictory  maze  of  orders  and 
immigration  officials.12  Considerable  time  was  spent  in  discussions 
with  a Lutheran  minister  from  Brooklyn,  the  Reverend  Robert  Neu- 
mann, who  had  met  the  immigrants  as  they  disembarked  and  who  had 
previously  been  in  correspondence  with  the  group  leaders.  Neumann 
conducted  their  Sunday  worship  services  at  Castle  Garden  and  offered 
counsel  concerning  their  future  course  of  action.13 

At  this  time  there  apparently  was  little  agreement  concerning  the 
group’s  final  destination  in  the  American  West,  for  the  several  news- 
papers in  turn  reported  that  the  immigrants  favored  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Minnesota  in  addition  to  Dakota  Territory.  Almost  all  the  newspapers 
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were  impressed  by  the  absence  of  elderly  persons  and  the  prominence 
of  large  families  in  the  immigrant  party.  A study  of  the  Hammonia 
passenger  list  indicates  that  only  15  of  the  prospective  settlers  were 
over  30  years  of  age,  with  Daniel  Unruh  second  oldest  at  53. 

Even  more  newsworthy  for  some  of  the  New  York  dailies  was  the 
rumor — ultimately  repeated  by  Chicago  and  Iowa  newspapers — that 
the  small  band  had  brought  with  them  a considerable  quantity  of  gold. 
While  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  initially  speculated  that  at  least 
$300,000  in  specie  had  been  thus  brought  to  America,  by  the  time 
the  immigrants  passed  through  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the  sum  was  reported 
to  be  over  $1,000, 000! 14  The  Indiana  press  did  report,  however,  that 
whatever  gold  had  been  brought  had  quickly  been  exchanged  for  bank 
drafts.15 

Having  refused  to  leave  earlier  because  of  religious  scruples  against 
traveling  on  Sunday,  the  immigrants  left  New  York  on  a rainy  Mon- 
day evening,  August  18,  via  the  steamer  Birkbeck  to  Jersey  City  and 
the  Erie  Railroad  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  they  arrived  on  Wednes- 
day of  that  week  to  visit  with  friends  and  decide  on  their  final  location.16 
Noting  their  arrival,  the  Elkhart  Evening  Review  reported  that  the 
Mennonite  immigrants  planned  to  locate  in  Dakota  but  would  remain 
in  Elkhart  until  an  advance  party  could  report.17  While  in  that  city 
of  5500  the  young  Mennonite  men  and  women  advertised  for  work 
through  John  F.  Funk,  prominent  Mennonite  editor  and  publisher, 
who  himself  went  to  Dakota  for  approximately  two  weeks  to  assist 
in  the  investigation  of  the  area.  Eight  weeks  later,  on  October  16, 
most  of  the  Mennonites  departed  for  Dakota  Territory  with  Daniel 
Unruh.18 

In  the  interim,  Unruh,  accompanied  by  some  members  of  his  family, 
had  traveled  through  most  of  the  western  states  and  territories,  but 
the  southeastern  part  of  Dakota  Territory  proved  to  be  the  most  im- 
pressive. James  S.  Foster,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  Dakota 
Territory,  in  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  had  encountered  the  Unruh 
group  in  Elkhart  and  likely  had  considerable  influence  in  Dakota  being 
the  final  choice.  The  group  arrived  on  the  Dakota  Southern  Railroad 
in  Yankton,  then  the  territorial  capital,  on  October  18,  1873,  and 
spent  the  ensuing  winter  there.19  The  Yankton  Press,  October  22, 
1873,  mentioned  their  arrival  in  this  manner: 

Last  Saturday  fifteen  families  of  Russian  Mennonites,  over  one 
hundred  in  all,  arrived  here,  and  will  locate  in  Yankton  and  Hutch- 
inson Counties.  This  is  the  first  of  a large  colony  that  will  eventually 
settle  in  Southern  Dakota.  They  are  hardy,  industrious  people,  of 
considerable  wealth  and  will  be  a valuable  addition  to  our  population. 
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During  the  winter,  preparations  were  made  to  move  out  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Unruh  made  a buying  trip  to  Iowa  as  a result  of  which  a 
carload  of  wagons,  a carload  of  oats,  a carload  of  oxen,  and  a carload 
of  horses  were  shipped  in  to  Yankton.  It  should  be  added  here  that 
Daniel  Unruh  came  to  America  with  some  means.  The  years  in  the 
Crimea  had  been  rather  prosperous  and  due  also  to  the  favorable 
sale  of  land  he  brought  with  him  approximately  $40,000.  In  the  light 
of  the  falling  prices  during  the  panic  years  of  the  middle  seventies  in 
the  United  States  this  represented  a “small  fortune.” 

In  the  spring  of  1874  Unruh  made  what  came  to  be  the  first  Men- 
nonite  settlement  in  Dakota  Territory.  The  settlement  was  made  in 
Turner  County  along  the  banks  of  Turkey  Ridge  Creek,  a small  stream 
flowing  into  Swan  Lake.  This  location  was  approximately  twelve  miles 
due  west  of  Hurley  or  thirty  miles  north  and  east  of  Yankton.  The 
records  in  the  Register  of  Deeds  office  in  Parker,  Turner  County, 
reveal  that  Unruh  purchased  four  quarters  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1874,  paying  $400  for  one  quarter;  $450  for  another;  and 
$500  each  for  two  additional  quarters.  In  the  spring  of  1875  he  pur- 
chased another  quarter  for  which  he  paid  $ 1000. 

There  is  also  record  of  two  additional  land  purchases:  a half  sec- 
tion for  $1550  in  the  spring  of  1877  and  an  eighty  acre  tract  for  $150 
in  the  summer  of  1879.  There  seems  to  be  no  record  that  Unruh 
utilized  either  the  Homestead  Act  or  the  Timber  Culture  Claims  Act 
for  the  acquisition  of  land — apparently  all  of  his  land  (some  1200 
acres)  was  purchased  outright  from  other  settlers. 

The  village  system  of  settlement,  so  common  in  Russia,  was  not 
practicable  in  Dakota.  Settlement,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Home- 
stead Act,  had  to  be  made  on  the  claim  filed  by  the  settler.  However, 
homes  were  built  close  together,  whenever  possible.  The  Unruh  settle- 
ment in  Turner  County  was  initially  based  on  the  village  plan.  In  1874 
seven  houses  were  built  on  the  same  quarter.  Dan  Unruh  built  six  of 
these,  one  for  himself,  and  five  for  the  married  members  of  his  family. 
The  seventh  was  built  by  Diedrich  Neufeld,  a friend  of  Unruh.  All 
of  the  houses  were  built  along  a straight  line  and  were  about  six  rods 
apart.  The  parental  home  was  the  largest,  being  24  by  60  feet.  The  rest 
of  the  dwellings  were  smaller.  The  arrangement  was  such  that  the 
youngest  son  with  his  family  lived  next  to  the  parental  home  while 
the  oldest  daughter  with  her  husband  lived  farthest  away.  A certain 
portion  of  land  was  allotted  to  each  member  of  the  family.  While  Unruh 
furnished  the  farming  utensils,  each  member  of  the  family  tilled  his 
particular  plot  of  ground.  By  1877  the  village  plan  was  abandoned 
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and  the  houses  were  moved  to  the  individual  allotments.  It  was  con- 
sidered impractical  to  drive  back  and  forth  several  miles  each  day 
under  the  village  plan.  This  is  the  only  instance  where  the  Mennonites 
attempted  to  establish  the  village  system  of  settlement  in  Dakota.  It  was 
attempted  on  this  occasion  because  of  the  filial  relationship. 

There  were  10  children  in  the  Unruh  family,  five  boys  and  five 
girls.  Two  of  the  boys,  Henry  and  William,  died  in  their  teens  or 
before,  and  Katherine  did  not  reach  her  second  birthday.  The  other 
seven  all  reached  maturity,  married,  and  had  families.  Taking  those 
who  reached  maturity  in  order  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  the 
roster  would  be  as  follows:  Maria,  married  Abraham  Voth  (thirteen 
children);  Anna,  married  Peter  Isaac  (nine  children);  Cornelius,  mar- 
ried Laura  Glaechler  (eight  children);  Daniel,  married  Katherine  Tick- 
grave  (six  children);  Lena,  married  Aaron  Peters  (eight  children); 
John  D.,  married  Susanna  Wedel  (seven  children);  and  Elizabeth, 
married  Henry  Wall  (six  children.).20 

It  developed  that  one  son,  Daniel,  took  his  family  to  North  Dakota 
after  the  death  of  the  elder  Daniel.  Here  land  was  more  easily  obtained. 
All  of  the  daughters  with  their  husbands  and  families  migrated  first 
to  Oklahoma  and  ultimately  California.  And  so  it  was  that  of  the 
seven  children  who  reached  maturity  only  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Cornelius,  stayed  on  the  original  land  complex. 

For  ten  years  Unruh  actively  operated  a sizable  land  complex  in- 
volving sheep,  cattle,  and  horse  raising  in  addition  to  grain  and  com 
culture.  In  the  spring  of  1884,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  64, 
he  retired  from  active  management  of  his  estate  and  sold  his  land  and 
personal  property  to  the  two  sons  mentioned  above.  The  records 
in  the  Register  of  Deeds  office  indicate  that  this  transaction  was  re- 
corded on  March  20,  1884,  and  that  the  consideration  for  the  approx- 
imately 1200  acres  was  $10,000.  The  personal  holdings  were  sold 
for  approximately  $2000. 

During  the  following  decade  Unruh  and  his  wife  lived  in  retirement 
on  the  home  place,  enjoying  fairly  good  health  until  the  last  year. 
The  end  came  on  May  18,  1893,  for  Daniel,  and  on  November  12, 
1894,  for  his  wife.  Daniel’s  funeral  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Christian  Kaufman,  his  intimate  friend,  and  was  held  in  the  large  family 
corncrib  to  accommodate  the  great  number  of  friends  and  relatives 
in  attendance.  Both  Unmh  and  his  wife  were  laid  to  rest  on  their 
own  land  on  a little  knoll  not  far  from  the  home. 

Physically,  Unmh  was  about  5’10”  tall,  of  average  weight,  with 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  did  not  smoke,  nor  did  he  use  liquor. 
In  his  later  years  his  hearing  was  considerably  impaired.  He  had  a 
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well  disciplined  temper  and  generally  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
children  and  those  around  him. 

Apparently  there  was  a little  of  the  “baron”  in  him.  His  meals  were 
eaten  in  seclusion  with  his  wife.  This  did  not  mean  that  his  food  was 
specially  prepared  or  was  better  than  that  which  the  others  ate.  At 
mealtime  his  wife  would  come  to  the  kitchen  and  merely  take  from 
what  had  been  prepared  for  the  others  and  take  it  to  their  private 
quarters  for  consumption.  Likewise,  when  he  went  somewhere  he 
would  make  this  known  and  the  team  would  be  hitched  up  for  him — 
when  he  returned  someone  would  unhitch  for  him  and  take  care  of  the 
horses. 

His  sense  of  humor  was  sometimes  used  very  effectively  to  get  some 
point  across  to  his  hired  help.  He  had  noted,  for  instance,  that  one 
of  his  sheepherders  was  somewhat  dilatory  in  keeping  the  sheep  from 
nearby  cornfields.  One  evening  he  challenged  the  herder  to  a footrace, 
wagering  a dollar  that  he  could  defeat  him.  The  herder  being  con- 
siderably younger  readily  accepted  the  challenge.  A specified  distance 
was  agreed  upon  and  the  race  was  run.  The  herder,  as  expected,  easily 
won  the  race  and  the  elder  paid  his  debt.  However,  to  the  delight  of  all 
the  bystanders,  Unruh  drove  home  his  point.  He  told  the  herder  that 
since  it  had  been  discovered  that  he  was  a good  runner  the  herder 
would  now  be  expected  to  “run”  after  the  sheep  that  strayed  into  the 
grainfields! 

On  another  occasion  two  prospective  borrowers  visited  Unruh. 
Both  of  these  men  wore  mustaches — presumably  to  create  an  impres- 
sion. When  they  made  their  wishes  known  Unruh  quickly  replied 
that  he  would  make  no  loans  to  people  who  wore  the  mustache!  When 
the  men  came  again  the  razor  had  been  applied  and  the  loans  were 
consummated. 

His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church.  Until 
1880  meetings  were  held  in  private  homes  but  in  that  year  a separate 
building  was  erected  for  services.  This  was  known  as  the  Salem  Church. 
John  Schrag,  Peter  Kaufman,  and  Joseph  Graber  served  as  ministers 
for  this  congregation  when  the  settlers  first  came.  All  of  these  men 
were  well  along  in  years.  Accordingly,  in  1878  Christian  Kaufman 
and  Christian  Mueller  were  ordained  as  ministers. 

From  the  records  that  were  kept  by  Christian  Mueller  it  appears 
that  Unruh  belonged  to  this  church  from  the  time  it  was  organized 
and  remained  a member  until  his  death  in  1893.  His  attendance  was 
quite  regular  and  as  already  indicated  he  and  elder  Christian  Kaufman 
became  very  intimate  friends,  Unruh  frequently  walking  a mile  or  two 
across  the  fields  to  visit  his  friend. 
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Daniel  Unruh  received  his  naturalization  paper  on  July  8,  1879. 
On  November  7,  1876,  he  had  signed  the  required  oath  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  While  he  belonged  to  the  Men- 
nonite  church  and  had  left  Russia  primarily  because  of  the  fear  of 
military  service  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  scruples  about  swearing. 
The  original  paper  which  we  still  possess  would  indicate  this.  The 
brief  form  used  and  which  he  signed  without  qualification  is  as  follows: 

I,  Daniel  Unruh  having  heretofore  declared  on  oath,  my  intention 
to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I 
will  support  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States; 
so  help  me  God.  Signed:  Daniel  Unruh 

During  the  late  eighties  the  tariff  became  a hot  issue  in  American 
politics.  The  fear  of  what  a low  tariff  or  free  trade  might  do  to  the 
price  of  grain  and  especially  wool  led  Unruh  and  his  family  to  side 
with  the  Republicans  who  championed  a high  protective  tariff.  When 
the  Wilson-Gorman  (Cleveland)  Tariff  became  effective  in  1894 
his  sons  were  to  experience  firsthand  what  a low  tariff  could  do  to 
them.  When  the  yearly  clipping  of  wool  was  shipped  to  Chicago  under 
the  Wilson  Act  the  price  of  wool  had  dropped  to  a point  where  the 
cost  of  the  freight  for  the  wool  and  the  amount  received  for  the  sale 
of  the  wool  essentially  equalized.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  about 
political  affiliation  before  there  certainly  was  none  after  the  Act  became 
effective.  The  family  thus  became  and  remained  solidly  Republican. 

Aside  from  his  initial  traveling  to  spy  out  the  land,  Unruh  remained 
mostly  at  home.  On  occasion  there  were  trips  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
to  purchase  livestock,  mainly  sheep.  It  was  on  one  of  these  buying 
trips  that  he  had  a rather  harrowing  experience.  He  had  taken  with 
him  two  bank  drafts  from  a Yankton  bank  to  pay  for  the  sheep.  He 
had  spent  the  night  in  a hotel  in  Council  Bluffs  and  was  to  transact 
his  business  the  following  day.  In  the  morning  he  was  greeted  in  the 
lobby  by  a stranger  who  suggested  that  they  take  a walk  together. 
The  stranger  apparently  knew  his  name  and  could  converse  in  German. 
After  walking  several  blocks  Unruh  became  suspicious  of  the  stranger’s 
intent  and  intimated  that  he  would  return  to  the  hotel.  The  stranger 
persuaded  him  to  proceed  a little  farther  where  together  they  entered 
a building.  Here  the  stranger  was  joined  by  his  cohorts  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  rob  Unruh  of  his  cash,  his  highly  valued  watch,  and  his 
return-ticket.  Unruh  initially  refused  to  endorse  the  two  drafts  but 
finally  signed  when  the  criminals  threatened  to  cut  his  throat  and 
produced  the  razor  to  show  they  meant  what  they  said.  After  signing 
he  was  turned  loose  and  hurried  back  to  the  railroad  depot  to  be 
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advised  by  the  agent  to  wire  the  bank  in  Yankton  to  stop  payment 
on  the  drafts  and  to  send  him  money  to  purchase  a return-trip  ticket. 
While  his  ticket,  watch,  and  cash  were  lost  he  did  save  the  drafts  from 
being  cashed. 

The  grandchildren  and  others  who  remember  him,  speak  warmly 
of  Unruh’s  many  fine  qualities.  They  think  of  him  as  a kindly  man 
yet  firm  in  his  decisions;  as  one  who  was  clean  in  his  habits  with  a 
wholesome  sense  of  humor;  and  as  one  who  commanded  respect  from 
his  fellows  because  of  his  sincerity  and  sound  judgments. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  Daniel  Unruh  story  one  recognizes  several 
areas  in  which  his  life  was  of  significant  influence  on  die  history  of 
Mennonite  emigration  and  settlement.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave 
Russia  in  the  search  for  a new  homeland  when  the  long-standing  Men- 
nonite privileges  began  to  be  revoked  by  the  Russian  government. 
So  convinced  was  he  of  the  necessity  of  leaving,  that  he  departed  long 
before  the  Mennonite  delegation  sent  to  spy  out  America  returned 
to  make  their  report,  which  then  prompted  the  departure  of  many 
other  Russian  Mennonites. 

Not  only  was  Unruh  instrumental  in  the  exodus  of  the  group  traveling 
on  the  H ammonia,  he  was  also  primarily  responsible  for  the  choice 
of  Dakota  Territory  as  the  eventual  place  of  settlement  for  many  of 
the  immigrants  who  came  later.  The  friendship  which  Unruh  and 
Andreas  Schrag,  one  of  the  twelve  delegates,  established  at  their  Castle 
Garden  meeting  led  Schrag  and  many  other  later  Mennonite  immigrants 
to  follow  Unruh  to  his  settlement  in  Dakota  Territory.  Schrag  arrived 
in  Yankton  with  a group  of  ten  families  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1874, 
and  homes  were  soon  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Unruh  settlement. 

During  the  same  summer  still  another  group  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Reverends  Peter  Kaufman,  Christian  Schrag  and  Christian  Kauf- 
man also  settled  near  the  location  of  the  Unruh-Schrag  groups.  There 
were  about  53  families  in  this  party.  A large  group  of  emigrants  from 
the  Molotschna  Colony  in  southern  Russia,  under  the  leadership  of 
Derk  Tieszen,  who  later  won  considerable  renown  as  a “bonesetter,” 
also  came  in  the  summer  of  1874.  Many  others  were  to  follow  and 
ultimately  this  section  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  state. 

Turkey  Creek  valley  in  Turner  County  even  today  represents  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  sections  of  the  state.  One  can 
readily  surmise  the  impression  it  must  have  made  upon  Unruh  back 
in  1873  when  he  first  saw  it.  The  reference  may  be  apocryphal  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Unruh  did  say,  as  quoted  by  Donald  Parker,  of 
the  Department  of  History  of  South  Dakota  State  University,  “Here  I 
want  to  five  and  die.”21 
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The  choice  of  location  proved  to  be  a prudent  one  and  that  others 
agreed  can  be  amply  documented.  Illustrative  is  the  record  of  the 
delegation  of  five  Pennsylvanians  (Amos,  Jacob,  and  Daniel  Herr, 
Gabriel  Baer,  and  John  Schenk)  who  stopped  at  Unruh’s  settlement  on 
a tour  of  inspection  during  the  summer  of  1874.  These  men  desired 
to  probe  the  settlers’  impressions  and  to  see  what  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  few  short  months  since  homes  had  been  established.  The  dele- 
gates, as  reported  in  the  Yankton  Press  and  Dakotian,  June  18,  1874, 
were  “perfectly  delighted  with  the  looks  and  resources  of  Dakota.” 
They  were  pleased  with  the  soil,  climate,  water  and  crops  and  were 
“satisfied  to  report  to  all  Russians  whom  they  might  influence  that  if 
they  came  here  they  would  make  a wise  choice.” 

These  delegates  had  come  from  Nebraska  and  had  planned  to  visit 
Minnesota  next.  After  having  been  in  Dakota  they  decided  to  eliminate 
the  Minnesota  visit  and  go  directly  home.  According  to  the  newspaper 
account  the  Pennsylvanians  “gave  up  looking  for  any  better  or  more 
attractive  free  lands  . . . considering  it  impossible  to  find  a better  place 
than  this.” 

Another  area  of  influence  came  in  the  early  years  of  the  settlement 
when  the  Mennonite  immigrants  were  obliged  to  do  considerable 
traveling  to  procure  the  necessities  required  for  beginning  new  farms. 
Yankton,  30  or  40  miles  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  various  settle- 
ments, was  the  main  center  for  supplies.  Jacob  Max,  who  was  in  the 
general  merchandising  business  and  conversant  in  German,  did  con- 
siderable business  with  the  early  settlers.  Pioneer  Mennonite  settlers 
on  their  way  to  and  from  Yankton  would  almost  invariably  stop  at  the 
Unruh  place.  Here  was  water  for  horses  or  oxen,  a meal  for  the 
travelers,  and  frequently  lodging  for  the  night.  The  house  was  large 
and  Unruh  and  his  wife  were  hospitable. 

Not  all  of  the  early  settlers  that  came  from  Russia  were  in  favorable 
financial  circumstances.  In  fact,  a goodly  number  came  to  Dakota 
rather  poor  and  had  a real  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  Until  crops 
could  be  raised  some  form  of  assistance  was  almost  inevitable.  Credit 
had  to  be  extended  to  make  needed  purchases.  The  part  that  Unruh 
played  in  providing  such  help  is  difficult  to  estimate.  John  J.  Gering, 
himself  a son  of  one  of  the  early  immigrants,  in  his  booklet,  After  Fifty 
Years  (published  in  1924  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  original  settlement)  refers  to  the  aid  Unruh  gave  in  this  way: 
“Without  him  the  poorer  settlers  would  have  suffered  much  more 
for  he  gave  them  financial  aid  when  they  could  not  get  any  elsewhere.”22 
As  already  indicated,  Unruh  brought  considerable  wealth  when  he 
first  arrived  in  Dakota.  He  operated  a large  economic  complex  and 
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his  sizable  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  added  to  his  wealth. 
This  afforded  him  opportunity  to  make  numerous  loans  to  those  who 
needed  some  assistance  in  beginning  life  anew  on  the  virgin  prairie. 

Some  of  his  grandchildren  still  living,  recall  a small  book  in  which 
he  kept  records  of  such  assistance.  Apparently  no  promissory  notes 
were  involved — only  the  entry  in  the  book.  Unfortunately,  the  book 
can  no  longer  be  located  and  how  many  came  for  assistance  in  this 
way  may  perhaps  never  be  known. 

That  loans  were  made  outside  the  community  as  well  is  indicated  by 
The  New  Era  of  January  11,  1879,  published  in  Swan  Lake,  Dakota 
Territory.  Noting  Unruh’s  arrival  in  Dakota  some  years  previous, 
his  sizable  land  holdings  and  personal  property,  as  well  as  his  various 
loans  to  settlers,  the  newspaper  mentioned  several  loans  to  Yankton 
concerns,  including  one  for  $10,000  to  Jacob  Max,  the  general  mer- 
chandiser mentioned  above. 

One  of  the  grandchildren  relates  that  on  one  of  Unruh’s  visits  to 
Yankton  he  stayed  at  the  Max  home  and  during  the  course  of  a meal 
offered  to  cancel  all  interest  on  the  loan  provided  Max  would  pay  the 
principal.  Apparently  Unruh  had  become  concerned  about  this  loan 
and  felt  that  he  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interest  to  safeguard 
his  original  loan.  Max,  encouraged  by  his  wife,  accepted  the  offer 
and  paid  the  amount  owed.  From  the  reminiscences  of  the  grand- 
children it  also  appears  that  Unruh  kept  little  if  any  of  his  personal 
wealth  in  banks,  much  of  it  apparently  being  stored  in  his  personal  desk. 

Finally,  the  continuing  influence  which  Unruh  exercised  is  illustrated 
by  his  appointment  as  a member  of  a small  local  committee  to  survey 
the  needs  of  the  community  following  the  hard  winter  of  1874-1875 
when  food  was  extremely  scarce  and  aid  was  being  received  from  some 
of  the  older  Mennonite  settlements  in  the  East.23 

Daniel  Unruh  kept  no  diary,  he  apparently  wrote  almost  nothing, 
he  sought  no  religious  or  political  positions.  Yet  his  independence  of 
mind,  his  foresight,  his  leadership,  and  his  generosity  all  were  instru- 
mental in  facilitating  the  trek  of  the  Mennonite  emigrants  from  Russia 
to  the  prairies  of  the  American  West  during  the  decade  following  1873. 
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LEONHARD  SUDERMANN 
1821  - 1900 


In  the  sixteenth  century,  due  to  persecution,  Dutch  Anabaptists 
moved  east  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  swampy  Vistula- 
Nogat  Delta.  Here  they  found  refuge  in  the  free  city  of  Danzig 
and  the  territory  of  a Polish  ruler  who  had  recently  become  a Protes- 
tant and  who  sought  settlers  to  drain  his  swamps.  The  refugees  built 
dikes,  drained  the  land  and  developed  prosperous  farms.1 

But  even  here  for  many  years  Mennonites  were  not  allowed  to 
build  churches  and  meetings  were  held  in  homes.  Taxes  had  to  be  paid 
to  support  state  churches.  As  militarism  spread  under  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  more  taxes  and  fines  were  imposed  on  the  nonresistant 
Mennonites  who  wished  to  retain  their  freedom  from  military  con- 
scription. Hence  Mennonites  began  to  look  for  a new  haven  of  refuge 
which  they  found  in  South  Russia  under  Catherine  the  Great  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  they  were  promised  eternal  re- 
ligious freedom  and  many  accepted  the  invitation  and  migrated  there. 

Among  those  who  went  to  South  Russia  from  West  Prussia  was  also 
Leonhard  Sudermann.  He  was  born  on  April  21,  1821,  at  Goldschaar, 
near  Marienburg,  West  Prussia  as  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Anna  (von 
Riesen)  Sudermann.  Leonhard  was  the  youngest  of  twelve  children. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  a nearby  private  school  which  he 
attended  for  eight  years  as  a youngster.  In  1838  he  was  baptized  by 
Elder  Abraham  Regier  in  the  Heubuden  Mennonite  Church  near  Mar- 
ienburg. A siege  of  pneumonia  during  his  youth  was  a severe  test  for 
him.  He  did  not  feel  ready  to  die  and  earnestly  prayed  for  his  life,  which 
was  spared.  This  experience  made  a deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
young  Leonhard. 

His  father,  Abraham,  died  in  1840.  A year  later  his  mother  with  her 
family  migrated  to  Russia  where  eight  of  her  children  were  already 
living.  This  was  a difficult  undertaking  as  it  took  five  weeks  to  complete 
the  trip.  In  Russia  Leonhard  went  into  business  with  one  of  his  brothers. 
On  October  23,  1842,  he  married  Maria  Sudermann,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Woelke)  Sudermann,  a former  preacher 
in  the  Heubuden  congregation,  in  West  Prussia.  In  1839  they  had  sold 
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their  possessions  and  moved  to  Russia.  So  Leonhard  and  Maria  knew 
each  other  from  West  Prussia  where  they  were  baptized  at  the  same 
time.  Now  in  1843  after  their  marriage  they  moved  to  Berdjansk,  a 
newly  founded  seaport  city  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  where 
other  Mennonites  from  the  Molotschna  and  Chortitza  colonies  were 
already  located. 

During  the  Crimean  War  in  1855  the  English  and  French  fleets  came 
into  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  many  residents  of  Berdjansk,  including  the 
young  Sudermanns,  left  everything  and  fled  back  to  the  colonies.  This 
was  a very  difficult  time  and  great  losses  were  sustained,  but  in  about  a 
year  they  could  again  return  to  their  deserted  city  and  rebuilt  their 
vegetable  gardens  and  windmills  and  became  prosperous. 

Mennonite  elders  and  deacons  were  usually  chosen  from  the  more 
well-to-do  members  of  the  constituency  and  it  can  be  assumed  that 
Leonhard  and  his  family  also  belonged  to  that  class.  In  1858  Leonhard 
and  Maria  visited  their  old  home  in  West  Prussia.  To  see  old  friends 
and  relatives  was  most  enjoyable.  They  traveled  by  wagon,  with  two 
other  young  people.  It  was  a long  and  difficult  five  weeks  trip. 

The  Mennonites  in  Berdjansk  gathered  for  worship  service  in  the 
home  of  Abraham  Sudermann,  who  was  already  a preacher  in  Heubuden. 
Prussia,  before  moving  to  Russia.  Later  the  services  were  held  in  a 
schoolhouse  and  eventually  a church  was  built.  In  1859  Rev.  Abraham 
Sudermann  retired  and  the  choice  for  his  replacement,  made  by  the 
congregation  October  2,  1859,  fell  upon  his  son-in-law,  Leonhard  Suder- 
mann. He  was  ordained  by  Elder  Lenzmann  on  November  20,  1859, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  on  Isaiah  40:6-11  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
the  church  year.  In  1865  Leonhard  Sudermann  was  chosen  as  Elder 
and  had  his  first  baptismal  service  the  next  spring.  Upon  assuming  the 
ministry  he  wrote: 

I bent  myself  under  this  call  and  took  it  as  given  of  God — even 
though — knowing  my  weaknesses  and  faults.  I realized  the  holiness 
of  the  call,  the  importance  of  the  duty,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
responsibility  of  my  new  task.2 

Sudermann  very  keenly  felt  the  great  responsibility  of  preaching. 
For  many  years  he  wrote  out  his  sermons  and  then  committed  them  to 
memory  for  delivery.  He  had  his  opposition  and  things  did  not  always 
go  smoothly  in  the  congregation,  but  he  was  humble  and  conscientious 
in  his  work. 

During  the  late  1850s  the  Baptist,  revivalist,  Edward  Wuest,  caused  a 
great  commotion  in  Russian  Mennonite  circles.  At  a mission  festival 
in  Berdjansk  in  1858  Wuest  was  the  main  speaker.  Instant  conversion 
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and  immersion  as  the  baptismal  form,  became  great  and  divisive  issues. 
The  spiritual  awakening  of  the  revival  meetings  was  a positive  factor. 
Sudermann  was  tolerant  with  those  who  broke  away  from  the  main 
body  of  Mennonites  to  form  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  in  1860. 
He  tried  to  channel  the  best  of  the  entire  movement  as  a blessing  for 
the  entire  brotherhood  without  causing  a division.  He  tried  to  build 
unity  in  Christian  love. 

Sudermann  was  also  befriended  by  the  English  Quakers,  Thomas 
Harvey  and  Isaac  Robson.  These  men  visited  the  Mennonite  commu- 
nities and  were  a good  influence.  This  was  a time  of  growing  nationalism 
and  militarism  in  both  Prussia  and  Russia.  In  1867  Bismarck’s  govern- 
ment passed  a military  conscription  law  which  was  to  end  Mennonite 
privileges.  In  1870  Russia  issued  an  edict  abolishing  all  special  privileges 
that  were  granted  to  the  non-Russian  settlers  in  South  Russia.  The 
schools  were  to  be  Russianized,  self-government  was  to  be  curtailed, 
and  religious  freedom  which  had  been  guaranteed  in  1800  was  to  be 
abolished. 

Mennonites  in  South  Russia  met  in  conference  and  decided  to 
send  a delegation  to  St.  Petersburg  to  make  a plea  with  the  government 
to  continue  their  religious  freedom.  It  was  a long  and  hard  trip.  Late 
in  January  1871  Elder  Leonhard  Sudermann  left  Berdjansk  to  act  as 
spokesman  of  six  delegates  from  various  colonies  with  the  St.  Peters- 
burg authorities.  The  weather  was  bad  and  snowstorms  interfered. 
The  stretch  to  the  train  station  took  some  days.  It  was  made  with  great 
difficulty  by  horses  and  sled.  The  train  with  its  steaming,  whistling, 
groaning  and  snorting  at  first  seemed  to  plow  right  through  snowdrifts 
but  later  also  got  stuck  and  still  later  was  even  derailed.  Finally  on 
February  20th  they  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg.  Now  followed  a long  series 
of  appointments  and  conferences  with  various  officials. 

It  finally  became  clear  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  buying  free- 
dom from  military  service.  The  delegates  were  asked  if  they  would 
not  give  consideration  to  alternate  service  in  the  medical  corps,  since 
it  was  a Christian  duty  to  help  the  sick  and  wounded.  But  the  delegates 
could  not  accept  this  since  it  was  a part  of  military  service.  The  only 
possibility  seemed  to  be  for  the  Mennonites  to  leave  Russia.  This 
the  Russians  did  not  want.  The  delegates  were  asked  to  present  their 
petition  in  writing.  So  a statement  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  six 
delegates:  Leonhard  Sudermann,  Gerhard  Dyck,  Franz  Isaak,  Peter 
Goerz,  Heinrich  Epp,  and  Herman  Janzen.  When  taking  their  leave 
the  delegates  also  handed  the  official  in  question  a statement  on  “War 
and  Christianity.” 
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The  appeal  was  of  no  avail.  More  delegations  were  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  appeal  for  release  from  military  service.  Leonhard  Sudermann 
made  the  trip  three  different  times.  He  kept  a daybook  and  wrote 
detailed  reports  of  them.  Emigration  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution. 
Consideration  was  given  to  Turkestan,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  North 
and  South  America.  Finally  a deputation  of  twelve  men,  representing 
the  various  colonies  was  chosen  to  investigate  the  possibilities  in  North 
America.  The  twelve  deputies  were:3 

1.  Leonhard  Sudermann — Berdjansk,  South  Russia 

2.  Jacob  Buller — Alexanderwohl,  South  Russia 

3.  Tobias  Unruh — Volhynia,  Ostrog,  West  Russia 

4.  Andreas  Schrag — Swiss  Volhynian,  West  Russia 

5.  Jacob  Peters — Bergthal,  Mariapol,  South  Russia 

6.  Heinrich  Wiebe — Bergthal,  South  Russia 

7.  Cornelius  Buhr — Bergthal,  South  Russia 

8.  Cornelius  Toews — Kleine  Gemeinde,  South  Russia 

9.  David  Claassen — Kleine  Gemeinde,  South  Russia 

10.  Paul  Tschetter — Hutterian  Brethren,  South  Russia  * 

11.  Lorenz  Tschetter — Hutterian  Brethren,  South  Russia 

12.  Wilhelm  Ewert — Danzig,  West  Prussia 

The  popular  impression  of  America  among  the  Russian  Mennonites 
was  not  too  inviting.  Leonard  Sudermann  expressed  his  doubts  before 
he  saw  America  himself,  as  follows: 

America  was  a country  interesting  for  the  adventurer,  an  asylum  for 
convicts.  How  could  one  live  in  peace  under  his  vine  and  fig  tree 
amidst  such  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  native  savages?  This  might 
be  possible,  for  those  who1  have  their  pockets  full  of  revolvers;  but 
for  a non-resistant  people  it  would  be  impossible  to  found  homes 
amidst  such  surroundings. 


Naturally  the  deputies  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  trip  and 
especially  when  they  came  into'  the  New  York  harbor.  In  looking  for  a 
possible  new  home  the  following  points  were  to  be  kept  in  mind:4 

1.  Religious  freedom,  and  exemption  from  military  service. 

2.  Land  of  good  quality,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs;  at  a moderate  price,  and  on  easy  terms. 

3.  The  right  to  live  in  closed  communities,  with  their  own  form 
of  local  government;  and  the  use  of  the  German  language  as 
they  had  been  permitted  to  practice  it  in  Russia. 

4.  To  be  desired,  but  not  to  be  insisted  upon,  advance  of  sufficient 
money  to  cover  transportation  expenses  from  Russia  to  America, 
as  it  had  already  been  offered  by  Canada. 
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The  deputies  arrived  in  New  York  in  three  groups  and  at  different 
times.  Sudermann,  Unruh,  and  Buffer  went  with  Mr.  Hespeler,  the 
Canadian  government  representative,  to  visit  the  Mennonites  in  Canada. 
Ewert  and  Schrag  went  to  Pennsylvania  and  Elkhart,  Indiana;  and 
others  went  into  different  areas.  Jacob  Y.  Schantz,  an  American  Men- 
nonite  was  their  main  host  in  New  York  and  kept  them  busy  visiting 
and  preaching.  Slowly  their  impressions  were  changing  and  America 
was  not  considered  so  “evil”  as  formerly  feared. 

American  Mennonites  had  been  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the 
Russian  visitors  through  the  efforts  of  John  F.  Funk,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
publisher  of  the  Herald  der  Wahrheit  and  its  English  counterpart  the 
Herald  of  Truth.  Besides  various  provinces  in  Canada  many  of  the 
mid-western  prairie  states  were  visited  and  carefully  inspected. 

The  American  Mennonites  in  many  ways  did  much  to  welcome  the 
deputies  as  they  visited  the  various  communities.  The  Mennonite  Board 
of  Guardians  was  organized  to  help  financially  and  in  other  ways. 
The  railroads  competed  with  each  other  to  be  helpful.  In  Kansas  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  made  attractive  inducements.  Their  special  agent, 
C.  B.  Schmidt,  who  spoke  German,  even  made  a special  trip  to  Russia 
to  interest  Mennonites  to  come  to  Kansas.5 

The  Mennonite  population  in  Russia  at  this  time  was  approximately 
45,000.  Finally  a little  over  a third  of  this  entire  population  emigrated 
to  America.  Many  went  to  Canada  but  the  largest  number  came  to 
the  states,  and  the  largest  number  of  these  came  to  central  Kansas. 
Most  of  them  came  in  1874  but  the  Prussian  group  to  which  Leonhard 
Sudermann  belonged  did  not  come  in  any  sizable  numbers  until  later. 
In  1876  eight  families,  after  looking  over  various  locations  decided  to 
settle  in  Buffer  County,  Kansas,  where  they  purchased  a number  of 
sections  at  $3,000.00  each.  These  eight  family  heads  were  Bernhard 
Harder,  Gerhard  Regier,  Dietrich  Claassen,  Abraham  Claassen,  Hein- 
rich Penner,  Edward  Claassen,  Johann  Dyck,  and  Johannes  Harder. 

On  July  20,  1876,  their  Elder  Leonhard  Sudermann  also  was  bidding 
his  flock  in  Berdjansk  farewell  and  with  his  family  and  others  left 
for  America.  In  August,  he  and  his  brothers  Abraham  and  Hermann 
and  families  arrived  in  America.  After  visiting  various  places  en  route 
they  also  settled  in  Milton  township,  Butler  County,  Kansas,  east  of 
Newton,  where  others  from  West  Prussia  mentioned  above,  had  located. 

At  first  this  Emmaus  congregation  met  in  the  granary  of  Bernhard 
Harder  but  when  Elder  Sudermann  arrived  a new  church  building  was 
erected  and  dedicated  on  September  28,  1878,  with  Sudermann  in 
charge  of  the  service.  He  served  as  Elder  of  the  Emmaus  congregation 
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near  Whitewater,  Kansas,  until  his  death  on  January  26,  1900.  While 
in  America  during  the  last  24  years  of  his  life  he  was  active  in  the 
General  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  many  ways.6  He  is  remembered 
as  a good  leader,  a fine  Bible  student,  and  as  a conscientious  objector  to 
war  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term. 
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JACOB  STUCKY 
1824  - 1893 


In  1874  an  entire  Mennonite  church  congregation  of  73  families,  with 
the  exception  of  two  persons,  transplanted  itself  from  Volhynia,  in 
Russian  Poland,  to  the  prairies  of  south-central  Kansas.  In  this  migra- 
tion across  continents  and  an  ocean  the  73  families  were  led  by  their 
able  Elder  Jacob  Stucky,1  and  by  Pastor  Jacob  D.  Goering. 

The  move  was  not  unprecendented;  both  Stucky  and  his  congregation 
were  descended  from  people  who  had  moved  from  one  country  to  an- 
other in  the  past  few  centuries  for  the  sake  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
Jacob  Stucky’s  own  ancestors  were  Swiss-Germans  who,  together 
with  other  Mennonites,  had  migrated  to  Montbeliard,  France,  because 
of  severe  persecution  in  Switzerland.  Then,  in  about  1790,  after  ap- 
proximately 100  years  in  France,  these  Mennonites  (originally  of 
Amish-Mennonite  background)  accepted  the  invitation  of  Catherine 
the  Great  to  settle  in  Russia.  They  moved  from  Montbeliard  to  Urshulin 
and  Einsiedel  in  Russian  Poland. 

Eight  years  later  the  group  moved  to  Michelsdorf,  near  Warsaw, 
Here  in  1810  Jacob’s  father,  Christian  Stucky,  became  the  elder  of 
this  Mennonite  congregation.  In  1817  the  group  moved  again,  this 
time  to  Volhynia  in  order  to  lease  a tract  of  land  from  Prince  Lubon- 
irsky.  The  colony  of  Eduardsdorf  was  founded,  and  in  this  settlement 
on  October  25,  1824,  Jacob  Stucky  was  bom,  the  eighth  child  of 
Christian  and  his  wife  Katherina  Muendelheim  Stucky. 

Jacob  was  baptized  in  1840  and  nine  years  later  married  Anna 
Waltner,  also  a member  of  the  Mennonite  colony.  On  May  29,  1851, 
Jacob  was  elected  to  the  ministry,  and  11  years  later  ordained  as  elder. 

The  year  he  was  ordained,  1862,  Jacob  took  part  in  the  first  mi- 
gration that  the  expanding  Mennonite  colony  made  in  his  own  lifetime: 
from  Volhynia  eastward  some  160  miles  to  Kotosufka  and  Neuman- 
nofvka,  near  Shitomir,  where  the  Mennonites  were  able  to  purchase 
their  own  tract  of  land  provided  they  clear  the  forest,  build  their  own 
homes,  and  pay  taxes.  Jacob,  now  Elder  Stucky,  helped  to  re-establish 
the  church  in  the  new  settlement.  In  time  a number  of  churches  were 
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begun:  Zahorez,  Horodischtcz,  Waldheim,  and  Kotosufka,  the  largest 
congregation,  was  known  as  the  Stucky  Congregation. 

When  in  1862  the  Swiss-German  settlers  had  been  privileged  to  buy 
their  own  tract  of  land,  they  no  doubt  felt  they  had  found  their  perma- 
nent home.  But  ten  years  later  they  were  discussing  another  move — 
this  time  the  farthest  move  of  all,  to  the  Great  Plains  of  America.  The 
reason  for  the  prospective  migration  was  a new  conscription  law  which 
removed  the  Mennonite  military  exemption.  Catherine  the  Great 
had  promised  exemption  to  these  Christian  conscientious  objectors  to 
war  if  they  would  settle  in  Russia,  but  the  present  czar  was  not  dis- 
posed to  honor  her  promise. 

When  by  1871  rumors  were  strong  that  the  privileges  of  nonresist- 
ance and  control  of  their  own  schools  would  no  longer  be  accorded 
the  Mennonites,  Elder  Jacob  Stucky  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  now 
Leningrad,  to  investigate  the  situation.  With  him  went  Elder  Tobias 
A.  Unruh  from  the  Ostroger  Mennonite  community,  a colony  with 
different  cultural  background  located  near  Ostrog. 

The  two  men  could  obtain  no  assurances  that  the  privileges  of  con- 
science would  be  continued  and  returned  to  their  homes  with  heavy 
hearts.  After  studying  the  problem  carefully  the  Mennonites  of  Kotosuf- 
ka gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  more  desirable  to  face 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  once  more  and  preserve  the  faith,  than 
it  was  to  compromise  one’s  faith  and  preserve  one’s  material  goods. 
Andreas  Schrag  was  sent,  along  with  11  delegates  from  other  Russian 
Mennonite  communities,  to  investigate  the  promised  land  in  America. 
The  congregation  meanwhile  made  preparations  to  migrate. 

Many  problems  were  encountered  before  everyone  had  his  $50 
passport  and  $80  ticket.  People  were  poor  and  the  Russian  government 
was  uncooperative.  Eight  months  before  the  emigration,  Jacob  Stucky’s 
wife,  Anna,  died.  The  Stuckys  had  13  children,  of  whom  eight — three 
sons  and  five  daughters — grew  to  adulthood. 

Finally,  on  August  6,  1874,  the  entire  congregation  of  Kotosufka 
(except  two  bachelors) — 73  families  in  all — began  its  journey  to 
America  under  the  leadership  of  Elder  Jacob  Stucky  and  his  assistant, 
Pastor  Jacob  D.  Goering. 

Approximately  one  month  later  the  group  arrived  at  Peabody, 
Kansas,  and,  after  some  investigation  of  the  area,  settled  on  the  fertile 
lands  along  Turkey  Creek  in  McPherson  County. 

One  of  the  first  letters  on  record  written  by  Jacob  Stucky  was  sent 
from  Lakeview,  McPherson  County,  Kansas,  postal  address  for  the 
Hoffnungsfeld  people,  and  was  addressed  to  David  Goerz,  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  expresses  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
Board  and  to  American  Mennonites  for  making  the  exodus  to  America 
possible. 

Stucky  was  also  grateful  that  they  had  come  to  Kansas  after  the  great 
locust  or  grasshopper  invasion,  rather  than  before.  The  Russian  Menno- 
nites were  not  acquainted  with  these  insects.  He  said  that  things  he  had 
worried  about  had  been  taken  care  of  by  the  Lord  in  a most  marvelous 
and  wonderful  manner. 

Hardships  were  many,  as  in  most  pioneering  adventures.  While  the 
men  searched  for  suitable  land,  many  of  the  children  became  ill  and 
a goodly  number  died.  Undoubtedly,  this  experience  and  other  diffi- 
culties taxed  Elder  Stucky’s  counseling  ability  to  the  limit.  In  addition, 
there  were  the  usual  knotty  questions  of  dividing  the  land,  living  to- 
gether and  worshiping  in  the  Immigrant  House,  as  well  as  building  new 
homes  and  farmsteads.  Five  years  after  the  move,  Jacob  married  Mrs. 
Barbara  Voran,  nee  Kaufman. 

In  Kansas  a new  church  organization,  named  “Hoffnungsfeld” 
(Hopefield),  was  formed.  Elder  Stucky’s  influence  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  immediate  neighborhood  and  his  church.  During 
the  first  six  years  in  Kansas  he  baptized  142  persons  after  he  had  taught 
them  the  catechism — 60  of  these  in  his  home  church,  56  at  the  Em- 
manuel Church,  then  known  as  the  “Cantongemeinde,”  20  at  Pawnee 
Rock,  and  six  at  Hartford,  in  Lyons  County,  Kansas. 

In  this  wider  circle  he  also  performed  wedding  ceremonies,  admin- 
istered communion,  conducted  funerals,  participated  in  the  ordination 
of  ministers,  and  provided  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 

Elder  Stucky  had  a rare  combination  of  qualities  that  made  him 
an  unusual  person.  The  fact  that  his  picture  was  prominently  displayed 
in  most  Swiss  Mennonite  homes  in  his  own  day  is  a clue  to  the  gen- 
eral respect  and  admiration  accorded  him.  Of  course  he  had  his  short- 
comings, but  on  the  whole  he  lived  a life  based  on  high  Christian 
principles.  Others  found  him  friendly,  likable,  patient,  understanding, 
composed,  genuine,  and  thoughtful.  He  seemed  to  have  a personal 
interest  in  each  individual  and  loved  to  visit  with  people.  Pictures  of 
him  show  a radiant  face  with  a friendly  smile. 

Besides  possessing  an  attractive  Christian  personality,  Jacob  Stucky 
also  had  a strong  sense  of  Christian  stewardship.  He  insisted  that  the 
function  of  the  material  was  to  serve  the  spiritual,  and  in  his  own  life 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it  must  be  ever  subservient  to  it.  He  had 
some  of  the  world’s  material  goods  but  never  hesitated  to  use  them  or 
place  them  at  the  disposal  of  less  fortunate  brethren. 

At  great  sacrifice  to  himself  he  often  lent  his  equipment,  money, 
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or  whatever  he  had,  to  such  who  needed  his  assistance.  Although 
not  many  took  unfair  advantage  of  his  liberality,  there  were  a few 
who  rationalized  that  the  good  Lord  had  been  too  generous  with  Elder 
Stucky. 

Jacob  Stucky  would  often  serve  the  Hoffnungsfeld  Church  in  the 
forenoon,  then  walk  to  the  Emmanuel  Church  near  Canton  for  a 
service  or  catechism  class  in  the  afternoon,  a distance  of  a little  over 
eight  miles  from  his  home.  He  walked  so  that  his  one  team  of  work 
horses,  which  he  used  to  till  the  fields,  could  have  a rest  for  he  could 
not  afford  a fight  draft  team  for  fast  travel. 

The  basis  for  Elder  Stucky’s  concern  could  be  seen  in  a motto 
behind  the  pulpit  of  the  Hopefield  Church:  “Gott  ist  Liebe;  und  wer 
in  der  Liebe  bleibt,  der  bleibt  in  Gott  und  Gott  in  ihm”  (“God  is  love: 
and  he  who  abides  in  love  abides  in  God  and  God  abides  in  him”  I 
John  4:16).  In  a sermon  on  the  subject  “Der  Mensch  denkt  und  Gott 
lenkt”  (Man  proposes  and  God  disposes),  he  appeals  to  his  audience 
to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 

Elder  Stucky  was  particularly  concerned  that  the  children  be  taught 
the  eternal  verities  rather  than  merely  earthly  craftsmanship.  He  urged 
his  audience  to  take  seriously  the  words  of  Jesus:  “He  who  loves  me 
keeps  my  commandments.” 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  conducted  weddings,  baptisms,  funerals, 
Bible  study,  preaching  services,  visited  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and 
wrestled  with  such  disturbing  problems  as  family  quarrels,  marital 
difficulties,  and  church  divisions.  He  served  in  churches  and  homes 
of  various  Mennonite  groups  from  South  Dakota  to  western  Kansas 
as  well  as  in  his  home  community.  Always  the  work  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  weather  or  the  distance  involved. 

Jacob  Stucky  was  also  concerned  for  needy  persons,  widows  and 
orphans.  In  one  congregation  he  found  a man  who  was  mentally  ill, 
whose  wife  and  children  needed  help.  His  own  congregation  was 
moved  to  supply  food  and  other  provisions.  In  the  same  church  he 
reported  that  there  were  18  widows  who  needed  help.  He  talked  and 
wrote  so  much  about  the  matter  that  he  sometimes  felt  people  were 
saying  “Stucky  knows  nothing  except  the  poverty  and  needs  of  the 
poor.”  But  Jacob  Stucky  believed  that  the  response  one  makes  to  a 
situation  of  need  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  within  and  reveals  whether 
or  not  one  really  belongs  to  Christ. 

Elder  Stucky  also  helped  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Kansas  Con- 
ference, now  the  Western  District  Conference  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  and  to  bring  about  orderly  church  fife 
among  various  groups  of  Mennonites  in  the  State.  He,  along  with  a 
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number  of  others,  issued  the  “Einladung”  (invitation)  for  the  First 
Kansas  Conference,  held  on  December  14,  1877.  The  Fourth  Kansas 
Conference  convened  in  the  Hoffnungsfeld  Church  in  1880. 

Elder  Stucky  attended  every  Conference  session  from  1877  to 
1892,  with  one  possible  exception  where  the  records  are  not  clear. 
He  served  on  a number  of  committees  and  worked  more  than  12  years 
on  the  Education  Committee. 

Jacob  Stucky  longed  to  see  all  Mennonites  of  the  Midwest  united  in 
a common  undertaking.  The  ideal  of  unity  and  fellowship  for  which 
he  strove  has  been  difficult  to  realize  among  his  people  and  even  today 
the  Swiss  Mennonites  are  known  for  their  spirit  of  independence.  The 
shackles  of  prejudice,  misunderstanding  and  provincialism  were  too 
heavy  for  the  perfect  realization  of  the  ideal. 

Elder  Stucky  also  had  a concern  for  Christian  education  on  the  local, 
secondary,  and  collegiate  level.  He  knew  that  faith  without  the  directive 
force  of  intelligence  is  blind.  Few  things  were  more  important  to  him 
than  Bible  study  and  catechism;  he  was  teaching  a catechism  class 
when  he  died.  He  spoke  of  working  with  children  as  working  in  the 
“garden  of  God,”  he  was  particularly  concerned  that  the  church  have 
Christian  teachers  and  not  only  secular  instruction. 

Stucky  deplored  conditions  which  existed  in  some  outlying  churches 
where  adults  could  not  even  read  or  write.  He  was  instrumental  in 
getting  some  teachers  to  the  Emmanuel  Church  community  and  writes 
of  his  wonderful  feeling  when  he  saw  children  there  read,  quote  Bible 
verses,  and  sing,  “all  of  which  was  impossible  one  year  ago.” 

He  even  pleaded  in  the  press  for  a living  wage  for  the  instructor, 
who,  he  says,  “ought  to  get  a salary  large  enough  so  that  he  could 
rejoice  that  others  are  really  supporting  him  in  this  work.”  He  argued 
that  the  teacher  needs  to  put  all  of  his  energy  in  the  work,  and,  therefore 
calls  his  readers  to  pray  and  take  offerings  for  this  “mission.” 

Stucky  was  elected  as  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  at 
Alexanderwohl  in  1877  to  plan  for  a “Fortbildungsschule”  (parochial 
school).  Again  and  again  he  was  re-elected  to  this  committee  and 
served  faithfully  for  more  than  a dozen  years.  When  the  Bethel  College 
Corporation  was  granted  a charter  in  1887,  Elder  Stucky  was  one  of 
33  whose  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  document.  He  also  made  a 
generous  donation  to  the  building  fund. 

Jacob  Stucky  died  on  April  25,  1893,  having  served  his  people  as 
elder  for  30  years.  Funeral  services  took  place  two  days  later.  Many 
mourners  from  far  and  wide  gathered  to  pay  their  final  tribute  to  the 
departed.  Elder  Jacob  Toews  of  Newton,  and  Elder  William  Galle  of 
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Moundridge,  had  charge  of  the  services  at  the  Stucky  home.  Elder 
Dietrich  Gaeddert  of  Hoffnungsau,  Elder  Jacob  Buller  of  Alexander- 
wohl,  and  Elder  Valentine  Krehbiel  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Christian  were  in  charge  of  the  services  at  the  church. 

Six  elders  carried  the  casket  to  the  cemetery  where  Elder  Christian 
Schowalter  from  Iowa,  and  Elder  Christian  Krehbiel  of  Halstead, 
were  in  charge.  The  services  were  interspersed  with  a number  of 
congregational  songs  and  his  children  sang  a hymn  which  they  had 
composed  especially  for  the  service. 

Thus  in  laying  away  this  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  inter- 
Mennonite  fellowship  was  symbolized.  What  greater  heritage  could 
his  descendants  have  than  the  privilege  of  realizing  more  completely 
in  their  own  lives  the  spirit  and  objectives  of  the  beloved  Elder! 

Besides  the  spiritual  heritage  Jacob  Stucky  left  the  Midwest,  he  had, 
in  1954,  over  1335  descendants,  of  whom  more  than  1200  were  living 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

SOURCES 

1.  Harley  J.  Stucky,  a great-grandson  of  Elder  Stucky,  wrote  “Elder  Jacob 
Stucky,”  as  Introduction  to  The  Reverend  Jacob  Stucky  Family  Record,  1824- 
1953,  compiled  by  Jacob  M.  and  Anna  Graber  Goering  (Newton,  Kansas:  The 
Mennonite  Press,  1954),  pp.  iii-viii.  With  permission  this  is  used  here  with  some 
modification. 

See  also:  “I.  G.  Neufeld,  “Jacob  Stucky,  Pioneer  of  Two  Continents,”  Menno- 
nite Life  (January,  1949),  pp.  46-47;  Lillie  Goering,  “A  Brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  Undercurrents  Resulting  in  the  Division  of  the  Hoffnungsfeld  Church”  (A 
research  paper  of  24  pages,  1963.  MS.  in  Bethel  College  Historical  Library 
North  Newton,  Kansas). 
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JOSEPH  STUCKEY 
1825  - 1902 


Amish  families  from  Butler  County,  Ohio,  followed  the  westward 
trek,  staking  claims  in  the  central  Illinois  area  about  the  year  1892. 
These  first  settlers  neglected  the  fertile  open  fields  and  settled  in  groves 
along  rivers  and  creeks,  terrain  resembling  that  which  they  had  left 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  only  years  later  that  the  true  value 
of  the  black  soil  of  the  open  prairie  was  discovered  and  cultivated  to 
make  McLean  County  the  third  richest  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  Amish  settlers  were  quick  to  send  word  of  their  new  land 
back  to  the  communities  from  which  they  came  as  well  as  to  the  old 
country.  Gradually  others  came,  some  directly  from  Switzerland  and 
Alsace,  and  this  area  became  a typical  Amish  settlement.  One  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  this  frontier  group  was  Joseph  Stuckey.1 

Seldom  does  the  biography  of  one  man  so  closely  parallel  the  devel- 
opment of  a church  Conference  as  is  the  case  in  the  story  of  Joseph 
Stuckey  and  the  Central  Conference  of  Mennonites.  In  studying  the 
events  leading  to  the  organization  of  the  Conference,  one  is  amazed 
at  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  spiritual  guidance  given  by  the  man  known 
and  revered  as  “Father  Stuckey.” 

Joseph  Stuckey’s  grandparents  were  natives  of  Bern,  Switzerland, 
where  Peter  Stuckey,  Joseph’s  father,  was  bom.  When  Peter  was  still  a 
small  boy  he  had  moved  to  Alsace  with  his  parents.  There  he  married 
Elizabeth  Sommers  of  Alsace,  to  which  union  eight  children  were  bom. 
Joseph,  born  July  12,  1825,  was  the  oldest  of  the  children.  At  the  age 
of  five  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Butler  County,  Ohio,  where  he  grew 
into  manhood. 

Joseph’s  formal  education  consisted  of  about  two  months  spent  in  a 
primitive  log  cabin  school  in  Butler  County.  Undoubtedly,  his  active 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Amish  church  in  his  home  community 
as  well  as  the  deeply  religious  home  environment  were  sufficient  stimuli 
to  make  the  young  man  feel  the  need  for  studying  God’s  Word.  His 
natural  ability  as  a leader,  his  experience  in  the  school  of  life,  and  his 
consecrated  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  were  sufficient  evidence 
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that  this  young  Joseph  would  become  a leader  of  his  people  in  a new 
land. 

In  1844  Joseph  Stuckey  and  Barbara  Roth  were  married  by  Jacob 
Augspurger,  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Amish  church  in  Butler 
County.  He  had  also  baptized  Stuckey.  Two  children  were  born  to 
Joseph  and  Barbara:  Jacobina  (1846-1926),  who  became  the  wife  of 
J.  S.  Augspurger  of  Butler  County,  Ohio;  and  C.  R.  Stuckey,  bom  in 
1852  in  McLean  County,  Illinois,  who  married  Catharine  Strubhar. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Stuckey  died  April  27,  1881.  Joseph  later  married  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Magdalene  Habecker,  who  survived  him  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  February  5,  1902.  She  passed  away  in  1904. 

In  October,  1850,  Joseph  Stuckey  with  his  family  and  parents  moved 
from  Ohio  to  Illinois.  They  settled  first  in  Peoria  where  the  men  worked 
in  a packing  house  for  a few  months.  The  following  March,  Joseph  rented 
a farm  in  Danvers  Township,  McLean  County.  In  1858  he  bought  his 
first  40  acres  at  $3  per  acre  and  gradually  added  to  this  until,  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  ten  years  later,  he  owned  200  acres. 

Economically,  this  was  a period  of  great  prosperity  for  the  Amish 
of  central  Illinois.  With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  with  tile  draining 
of  the  open  prairies,  farming  area  was  greatly  increased.  Elevators  were 
built  alongside  railroads,  providing  better  markets  for  the  farmers. 

Along  with  the  economic  change  came  a distinct  development  in  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  Amish  people.  To  a marked  degree  out- 
side influences  were  affecting  personal  and  social  life.  The  English 
language  was  coming  into  use.  Even  the  custom  of  conducting  religious 
services  in  the  various  homes  was  due  for  a change. 

In  1853  the  congregation  of  McLean  County  was  too  large  to  meet 
conveniently  in  any  one  home.  Hence,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a church 
building,  which  was  located  in  the  groves  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  county.  (It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mennonite  historian 
C.  Henry  Smith,  that  this  was  the  first  Amish  church  building  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States.  W.  B.  Weav- 
er of  Danvers  says  this  was  the  first  Amish  church  building  erected  west 
of  the  Pittsburgh  area.) 

Jonathan  Yoder  was  the  bishop  at  the  time  of  this  development. 
Among  the  deacons  was  Joseph  Stuckey,  a man  energetic  in  both  the 
physical  and  spiritual  progress  of  the  church.  By  1860  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  have  a number  of  ministers  serve  the  congregation.  Joseph 
Stuckey  and  John  Stmbhar  were  ordained  by  Yoder  on  April  8,  1860. 
Four  years  later  Yoder  ordained  Stuckey  as  bishop. 

Although  Joseph  Stuckey  had  very  little  formal  training  for  the 
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ministry,  he  readily  applied  himself  not  only  to  making  a living  but 
to  making  a life.  In  so  doing  he  diligently  searched  the  Scriptures  as 
his  greatest  textbook.  His  son,  C.  R.  Stuckey,  tells  of  him: 

He  was  then  a young  man,  just  a common  farmer  with  very  limited 
schooling,  working  hard  every  day  on  the  farm,  trying  to  establish 
a home  for  himself  and  family,  and  lay  up  something  for  old  age. 
You  can  well  imagine  his  disadvantage  in  serving  the  church  as  their 
pastor  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  provide  a home  and  some 
meager  comforts  for  his  family.  Well  do  I remember  how  my  father 
used  to  pore  over  his  Bible,  after  a hard  day’s  work,  until  the  late 
hours  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  he  would  be  up  bright  and  early, 
ready  for  another  hard  day’s  work. 

During  this  ministry  the  church  underwent  several  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  carrying  on  its  work.  By  1867  the  Yoder  Church,  as  this  first 
church  was  known,  organized  a Sunday  school.  Joseph  Stuckey  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  new  movement.  In  the  beginning  it  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  whole  church,  so  Sunday  afternoon  sessions  were  held 
in  the  old  Strubhar  schoolhouse.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that 
Sunday  school  was  held  in  the  church  building. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  these  meetings  the  adults  used  their 
Bibles  for  study  and  the  children  used  German  primers  from  which 
they  learned  their  ABCs. 

A second  change  during  Stuckey’s  leadership  was  the  transition  from 
the  use  of  the  German  language  to  the  English  in  some  of  the  services, 
a change  made  necessary  through  the  coming  of  compulsory  teaching 
of  English  in  the  public  schools.  This  meant  that  the  bishop  himself 
had  to  learn  the  new  langauge. 

An  incident  related  by  his  daughter  shows  his  zeal  to  understand  and 
his  willingness  to  learn  the  English  language  : 

He  came  from  Bloomington  one  day  with  the  Daily  Pantagraph,  an 
English  daily  paper  of  Bloomington.  When  asked  by  the  family  what 
he  wanted  with  it,  he  said  he  was  going  to  learn  to  read  English! 
And  largely  through  the  efforts  of  reading  the  Daily  he  became  quite 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

With  continued  settling  of  prairie  land  by  new  arrivals  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  from  the  old  country,  the  center  of  population  shifted 
from  the  Rock  Creek  area,  where  the  original  church  was  located, 
to  what  is  known  as  Dry  Grove.  This  situation  made  it  advisable  to 
construct  a new  church  building  not  only  to  accommodate  the  larger 
congregation  but  also  to  offer  a more  convenient  location.  It  was  during 
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this  period  of  Stuckey’s  ministry  that  the  congregation  increased  from 
100  members  to  about  400. 

The  new  building  was  erected  at  the  present  site  of  the  North  Dan- 
vers Church — three  miles  northeast  of  Danvers,  and  two  miles  south 
of  the  old  church.  The  present  house  of  worship  is  the  same  building, 
remodeled  from  time  to  time,  with  major  reconstruction  in  1917. 

So  great  was  the  influence  and  respect  for  the  presiding  bishop  that 
this  new  church  became  known  as  the  “Stuckey  Church”  and  his  follow- 
ers were  called  the  “Stuckey  Amish.”  When  Bishop  Yoder  died  in  1869, 
full  authority  and  leadership  fell  to  Joseph  Stuckey. 

As  early  as  1870  there  was  considerable  disagreement  among  the  Amish 
churches  of  the  east  and  west  in  respect  to  dress  and  religious  practices. 
Several  conferences  of  bishops  were  held  to  discuss  these  matters 
but  no  satisfactory  solution  was  reached.  It  became  apparent  that  the 
men  of  the  Stuckey  congregation  were  more  progressive  than  their 
eastern  brethren.  They  were  abandoning  hooks  and  eyes  in  favor  of 
buttons  on  their  clothing,  changing  the  traditional  haircut  to  a “shingle” 
style,  and  beginning  to  wear  neckties. 

In  addition  to  such  outward  distinctions  was  the  difference  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  This  disagreement  reached  a climax 
with  the  publication  of  a poem,  “Die  frohe  Botschaft,”  (Glad  Tidings) 
written  by  Joseph  Yoder,  brother  of  the  former  bishop.  The  poem  up- 
held the  view  of  universal  salvation. 

In  attempting  to  break  away  from  an  extreme  emphasis  on  the 
wrath  of  God,  Yoder,  in  his  own  emphasis  on  the  love  of  God  swung 
to  the  other  extreme,  saying  that  all  shall  be  saved.  At  a conference  of 
the  bishops  and  ministers  (“Dienerversammlung”),  those  present  were 
warned  by  the  leaders  against  adhering  to  this  doctrine.  Any  members 
holding  this  belief  were  to  be  excommunicated  from  the  church. 

Stuckey  refused  to  carry  out  this  order  in  regard  to  Joseph  Yoder, 
author  of  the  controversial  poem;  he  made  it  clear  that  he  at  no  time 
agreed  with  Yoder’s  position,  but  because  his  parishioner  was  in  good 
standing  otherwise,  he  did  not  excommunicate  him. 

The  situation  was  discussed  at  the  annual  conference  sessions  in  1870, 
1871,  and  1872,  without  coming  to  a final  decision.  Finally,  a commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  matter 
and  to  dispose  of  the  case. 

The  committee,  made  up  of  conservative  Amish  from  Pennsylvania, 
decided  that  Stuckey  and  his  congregation  would  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered members  of  the  Conference  unless  Stuckey  complied  with  the 
findings. 
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Respect  for  Joseph  Stuckey’s  leadership,  as  well  as  the  growing  differ- 
ence between  east  and  west,  caused  the  Amish  congregations  of  cen- 
tral Illinois  to  stand  by  their  leader,  with  the  exception  of  the  Macki- 
naw Church.  Thus  a split  occurred. 

The  churches  which  had  withdrawn  as  a result  of  differing  interpre- 
tations remained  separate  from  Conference  affiliations  for  a number 
of  years  after  1872.  In  1898  the  annual  session  of  the  Middle  District 
Conference  of  the  General  Conference  Church  was  entertained  by  the 
North  Danvers  congregation,  but  this  failed  to  woo  the  group  to  union 
with  the  Mennonite  denomination.  Stuckey’s  grandson,  Aaron  Augs- 
purger,  says,  “Stuckey’s  opposition  to  a Conference  was  due  ...  to 
wrangling  over  nonessentials.” 

However,  as  quite  a number  of  young  ministers  were  ordained  and 
established  in  the  Stuckey  Churches,  it  became  apparent  that  there  was 
need  for  a meeting  to  promote  a common  understanding  of  church 
doctrines  and  practices.  Several  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  1899. 
At  the  session  on  September  26,  1899,  several  laymen  were  also  present. 
Peter  Tschantz  was  elected  chairman.  After  the  meeting  Joseph  Stuckey 
declared,  “The  child  is  bom;  name  and  nourish  it,  but  be  careful  how.” 

From  the  1899  meeting  emerged  a united  group  which,  until  1914, 
became  known  as  the  Central  Illinois  Conference  of  Mennonites;  the 
name  was  then  changed  to  Central  Conference  of  Mennonites  because 
congregations  from  neighboring  states  had  been  included.  In  this  union 
of  churches  we  have  Joseph  Stuckey’s  last  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  organized  work  of  the  church.  Before  his  death  in  1902  he 
presented  this  challenge  to  his  fellow  ministers:  “Much  hard  work 
lieth  before  you.” 

Through  this  whole  history,  Stuckey’s  self-assurance  and  staunch 
character  are  outstanding.  The  principles  which  had  guided  his  early 
life  and  which  were  strengthened  by  his  continued  study  of  God’s  Word 
and  by  his  responsibilities  in  leading  the  flock,  were  so*  deeply  rooted 
that  nothing  could  upset  him  once  he  was  convinced  he  was  right. 
In  truth,  his  people  considered  him  a tower  of  strength. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  someday  his  group  might  desire  to  re- 
unite with  a Conference,  Father  Stuckey  became  an  ardent  reader  of 
all  church  literature.  He  versed  himself  on  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  He  watched  the 
development  of  new  Amish  Conferences. 

Because  of  his  sympathetic  understanding,  he  was  in  continual 
demand  as  a speaker  among  groups  of  Mennonites  and  Amish  in  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana.  From  his  notebooks  we  leam  that  Father  Stuckey 
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traveled  extensively  in  more  than  half  a dozen  States.  He  ordained 
bishops  and  ministers,  performed  255  marriages  and  1328  baptisms 
and  encouraged  people  in  forming  new  congregations  over  the  entire 
area  covered  by  the  Amish  in  their  trek  westward. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a common  practice  to  send  for  Father  Stuckey 
whenever  encouragement  or  help  was  needed.  So  great  was  his  physical 
endurance  and  so  deep  his  spiritual  strength  that  he  was  able  to  carry 
the  burden  of  this  great  pioneering  work. 

One  example  of  the  many  problem  situations  that  called  for  his 
counsel  was  the  organization  of  the  Silver  Street  Church  near  Goshen, 
Indiana.  In  1892  there  was  disagreement  among  ministers  of  the  Clinton 
Frame  Church  on  the  matter  of  dress.  Ben  Schrock  and  50  members 
of  the  congregation  defied  existing  customs  of  dress  and  were  banned 
from  communion.  Stuckey  was  called  to  help  the  excommunicants.  At 
first  he  refused,  fearing  he  might  be  charged  with  having  caused  the 
division. 

However,  after  a delegation  traveled  to  Illinois  and  explained  the 
situation,  Stuckey  agreed  to  meet  with  the  new  group.  He  insisted  that 
Peter  Tschantz  accompany  him.  Meetings  were  held  June  22-28,  ending 
with  a communion  service.  After  this  the  new  church  was  formed.  It 
is  a matter  of  note  that  these  two  men  stressed  the  need  for  a Christian 
attitude  toward  the  members  of  the  old  church — to  be  forgiving,  kind, 
gentle  and  patient. 

From  all  of  this  we  gather  that  Father  Stuckey  was  keenly  interested 
in  people’s  problems  and  in  their  spiritual  development.  He  could 
well  be  called  a rural  extension  minister.  His  field  was  wherever  he 
could  help  people  and  organize  churches  for  the  purpose  of  deepening 
religious  faith  and  life.  His  primary  emphasis  was  on  inward  spiritual 
life  rather  than  on  outward  form  and  dress. 

Stuckey  encouraged  the  holding  of  special  meetings  in  churches,  not 
so  much  for  bringing  in  new  souls  as  for  stressing  spiritual  growth  and 
Christian  living.  Consistent  with  this  emphasis  Father  Stuckey  steered 
away  from  over-organization,  whether  in  the  church  or  in  the  Con- 
ference, feeling  that  the  Spirit  might  be  overcome  by  the  letter  of  the 
law.  He  stressed  study  of  the  Bible  as  a fundamental  source  of  guidance 
for  the  work  of  the  church. 

It  seems  needless  to  record  that  Joseph  Stuckey  was  a great  preacher. 
W.  B.  Weaver,  a fellow-minister,  says,  “I  do  not  think  that  I have 
known  anyone  of  Stuckey’s  limited  educational  opportunities  and  of 
his  environment  who  was  able  to  draw  such  large  crowds  as  he  did  in  his 
pulpit  efforts.”  Stuckey’s  message  was  clearly  defined,  ably  and  fluently 
presented. 
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Because  he  was  also  a good  businessman,  Joseph  Stuckey  was  much 
in  demand  as  a counselor  in  economic  matters.  Farmers  and  neighbors 
as  well  as  more  distant  friends  came  to  him  with  their  problems.  His 
advice  and  guidance  were  highly  prized,  giving  added  value  to  the 
spiritual  stature  of  this  man  of  God. 

The  church  still  profits  from  Joseph  Stuckey’s  life  and  work.  The 
significance  of  what  he  accomplished  is  even  now  being  revealed  in  the 
program  of  Kingdom  service  of  the  churches  of  the  Central  Conference. 

In  1947  the  Central  Conference  of  Mennonites  and  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  affiliated.  In  1957  the  Middle  District  of  the 
General  Conference  disbanded  and  merged  with  the  Central  Conference. 
Both  of  them  covered  about  the  same  territory  and  had  learned  to  coop- 
erate with  each  other  in  various  efforts  of  church  work.  In  merging 
the  two  groups  the  name  “The  Central  District  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites”  was  chosen.  This  entire  movement  of  unifica- 
tion proved  a great  blessing  to  all  concerned,  and  was  in  fine  with 
the  dreams  of  Rev.  Joseph  Stuckey.2 
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JACOB  DULLER 
1827  - 1901 


No  monuments  testify  of  the  elder  who  led  the  Alexanderwohl  con- 
gregation through  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of  its  history,  namely  the 
years  of  distress  before  and  after  the  emigration  from  Russia.  The  idea 
of  pereptuating  his  image  in  the  memory  of  his  church  was  strange 
to  Jacob  Buller,1  the  eighth  elder  of  the  Alexanderwohl  Church.  His 
primary  concern  was  the  welfare  of  his  parishioners,  and  throughout 
his  ministry  he  never  ceased  to  serve  that  ideal  with  all  his  heart  and 
his  mind.  He  never  tired  of  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  his  people. 

Jacob  Buller  was  bom  in  Russia,  June  10,  1827,  the  son  of  Heinrich 
Buller.  Little  is  known  about  his  home  and  his  family,  neither  is  there 
reliable  information  about  his  life  before  1859,  the  year  when  he 
and  Heinrich  Richert  were  elected  to  the  ministry  of  the  Alexanderwohl 
Church  in  Russia. 

Heinrich  Richert  introduced  a number  of  changes  in  the  church 
service.  For  instance,  he  was  first  to  invite  the  congregation  to  stand 
during  the  benediction.  The  younger  members  followed  this  invitation, 
while  the  older  ones  remained  seated,  just  as  had  been  customary  be- 
fore Richert  appeared  on  the  scene.  Similarly,  the  young  worshipers 
stood  for  prayer,  while  the  older  ones  prayed  on  their  knees. 

These  innovations  may  have  met  disapproval  from  one  segment  of 
the  community;  however,  they  seemed  not  radical  enough  to  endanger 
the  integrity  of  the  group.  Buller’s  reaction  to  Richert’s  innovations 
has  not  been  reported  in  detail,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  tolerated  prac- 
tices which  did  not  directly  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  known  to  be  more  conservative  than  Richert,  These  character- 
istics may  have  been  deciding  factors  for  his  election  to  the  office  of 
elder,  on  February  19,  1869.  Elder  Buller  v/as  conservative  even  in  the 
matter  of  leaving  records  and  other  material  of  his  activities.  This 
attitude  of  his  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  photograph  of 
him  could  be  found  for  this  publication. 

The  new  elder  believed  in  church  discipline  and  practiced  it,  thus 
increasing  the  solidarity  of  the  church  for  difficult  times  to  come. 
He  had  a naturally  strong  voice,  which  added  to  his  leadership  credi- 
bility, and  a good  sense  of  humor. 
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Already  one  year  after  Butter’s  ordination  the  Mennonites  in  Russia 
began  to  have  serious  difficulties.  They  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
possible  loss  of  their  special  privileges,  particularly  the  exemption  from 
military  service,  the  use  of  the  German  language,  and  the  control 
of  their  schools.  They  dispatched  several  delegations  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  negotiate  for  their  privileges.  Jacob  Buller  represented  the  Menno- 
nite  interests  on  at  least  one  of  these  delegations.  His  experiences  in 
the  Russian  capital  strengthened  his  growing  conviction  that  the  time 
for  emigration  was  near.  Some  of  his  parishioners  began  to  prepare  for 
migration  as  early  as  1871. 

By  1873  the  situation  had  become  so  pressing  that  various  Menno- 
nite  groups  in  Russia  chose  outstanding  men  to  look  for  a host  friendlier 
than  Russia.  With  other  delegates  from  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Molotschna  Mennonites,  Buller  and  Leonhard  Suder- 
mann,  left  in  the  middle  of  1873,  to  investigate  North  America  as  a 
possible  country  for  settlement. 

In  America  the  delegates  divided.  Some  visited  the  Mennonite  settle- 
ments of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  others  traveled  the  states  of 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Colorado,  Illinois  and  some  Cana- 
dian provinces,  Buller  and  the  Prussian  delegate,  Wilhelm  Ewert  visited 
Kansas  and  Texas,  accompanying  Christian  Krehbiel  and  a number  of 
other  land  seekers. 

Although  the  United  States  had  not  granted  the  Mennonites  the 
privileges  they  feared  they  would  lose  in  Russia,  by  the  time  the  dele- 
gation left  North  America,  Buller  was  ready  to  recommend  migration 
to  the  United  States  upon  his  return  to  Russia.  His  recommendation 
proved  to  be  unnecessary,  for  the  people  of  the  Alexanderwohl  com- 
munity had  decided  to  migrate  without  waiting  for  the  elder’s  report. 
They  were  prepared  to  go  wherever  Buller  would  take  his  congregation. 

Early  in  1874,  Elder  Buller  and  his  brother  Heinrich  were  commis- 
sioned to  Hamburg,  Germany,  where  they  exchanged  15,000  Russian 
rubles  for  United  States  currency,  and  contracted  with  the  Bolten  Line 
for  transportation  across  the  ocean  on  the  liner  Teutonia. 

During  the  months  previous  to  the  exodus,  the  elder  sought  to  equip 
his  congregation  with  spiritual  strength  for  the  tedious  journey  to  Amer- 
ica. He  also  attended  to  the  practical  side  of  the  event  by  securing 
financial  support  from  the  well-to-do  for  the  less  fortunate  families. 
This  financial  arrangement  and  the  close  organization  of  the  com- 
munity, account  for  the  fact  that  Alexanderwohl  became  the  only  Men- 
nonite group  of  its  size  which  migrated  as  a total  congregation. 

By  the  middle  of  August,  1874,  the  Alexanderwohl  Mennonites 
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landed  in  two  groups  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York;  one  group,  headed 
by  Elder  Buller,  the  other  by  Elder  Dietrich  Gaeddert.  The  State  of 
Nebraska  made  tempting  offers  to  settle  this  large  group  of  immigrants 
in  its  territory,  but  Buller  preferred  the  State  of  Kansas.  Therefore, 
the  whole  party  of  Alexanderwohl  immigrants  moved  to  the  latter 
State,  confident  that  the  decision  of  their  elder  was  a wise  one,  since 
he  had  visited  both  places  on  his  previous  journey. 

Buller’s  group  acquired  land  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company 
about  15  miles  north  of  Newton,  Kansas,  and  the  group  led  by  Gaeddert 
settled  east  of  present-day  Buhler,  Kansas.  Apparently  this  was  the 
first  division  the  Alexanderwohl  Church  experienced  since  the  days  of 
migration  to  Russia.  Later  in  America  a number  of  daughter  congrega- 
tions were  organized. 

The  first  years  in  Kansas  were  hard  years  for  the  “New-Alexander- 
wohl”  congregation,  as  the  people  who  settled  north  of  Newton  chose 
to  call  their  church.  In  spite  of  drought,  grasshoppers  and  debts,  the 
settlers  showed  neither  discouragement,  nor  discontent.  Elder  Buller 
and  his  associate  ministers  proved  to  be  able  leaders  who  maintained  the 
congregation’s  confidence  in  God  by  strengthening  the  faith  of  its 
members. 

The  payments  for  the  land  caused  financial  difficulties  which  were 
met  partly  through  a loan  from  the  brethren  in  Pennsylvania,  for  which 
the  whole  congregation  promised  security.  As  customary  for  ministers 
of  that  time,  Elder  Buller  served  the  church  without  remuneration. 
Compensations  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  for  his  leadership 
he  turned  into  the  church  treasury. 

By  1880  the  membership  of  the  Alexanderwohl  Church  had  in- 
creased from  the  265  members  of  1874  to  467  members.  As  long  as 
Buller  was  elder  of  this  church,  the  need  to  establish  daughter  con- 
gregations was  not  felt,  even  though  the  number  of  its  members  must 
have  been  between  700  and  800  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Already 
in  1878,  the  congregation  had  become  part  of  the  General  Conference 
of  Mennonites,  and  in  1886  funds  were  available  for  the  erection  of  a 
meetinghouse. 

Missionary  thought  was  popularized  in  Buller’s  congregation  during 
the  first  two  years  in  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1876,  the  last  day 
of  Christmas,  Easter  and  Pentecost  were  established  as  mission  days. 
Special  offerings  were  held  on  these  days,  with  the  benefits  channeled 
into  the  missionary  work  of  the  Mennonite  church. 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  of  Elder  Jacob1  Buller  was  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  community.  His  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Peter  Buller  of  Goessel,  Kansas,  reports  that  he  continued  to  give 
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catechetical  instruction  to  imaginary  students,  because  of  the  lack 
of  real  ones,  during  his  illness  prior  to  his  death  in  1901.  There  were 
about  eight  or  nine  day-schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  German  and 
religion  was  paramount.  Public  schools  did  not  meet  for  several  months 
of  the  year.  During  these  months  the  immigrants  taught  their  own 
schools,  which  eventually  took  the  form  of  vacation  Bible  schools. 

Elder  Buller  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  training  program  of  cap- 
able young  men  for  schoolteachers,  a project  which  was  also  favored 
by  Dietrich  Gaeddert  and  other  ministers.  This  plan  eventually  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Bethel  College  at  North  Newton,  Kansas. 

In  1896,  Elder  Jacob  Buller  ordained  his  successor,  Peter  Balzer. 
Buller  felt  that  his  health  was  on  the  decline.  During  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  illness  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  ministry.  On  April  6, 
1901,  he  entered  the  kingdom  of  eternal  peace. 
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CHRISTIAN  KREHBIEL 
1832  - 1909 


Christian  Krehbiel  was  born  October  18,  1832,  at  Weierhof,  a 
small  village  romantically  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Donnersberg  in  the 
Palatinate,  Germany.  His  parents,  well-to-do  farmers,  were  John  and 
Katherina  Krehbiel.1 

The  ancestry,  like  that  of  most  Mennonites  in  southern  Germany, 
traces  back  to  Switzerland.  Under  pressure  of  persecution  one  Jost 
Krehbiel  (Kraehenbuehel — Crow’s  Hill)  left  Switzerland  about  1671 
to  settle  in  southern  Germany.  To  him,  in  the  sixth  generation,  Christian 
Krehbiel  traces  his  descent. 

Beginning  with  his  sixth  year,  he  attended  the  good  schools  of  that 
section  until  his  eleventh  year,  when  his  parents  removed  to  Einhoffen 
in  Upper  Bavaria,  25  miles  from  Munich.  The  school  he  attended  there 
for  three  years  was  very  inferior.  At  fourteen  he  quit  attendance  at 
school,  except  at  a certain  Sunday  school  where  attendance  was  required 
by  law,  until  his  seventeenth  year. 

Christian  was  not  a brilliant  student.  It  was  always  hard  for  him 
to  memorize,  which  at  that  time  was  the  chief  exercise  in  the  schools. 
While  literary  training  did  not  take  so  well  with  him,  he  did,  never- 
theless, develop  in  mind  by  other  educational  influences.  Chief  among 
these  were  the  discussions  carried  on  by  the  many  visitors  to  the  par- 
ental home,  and  to  whose  conversation  he  was  always  a most  attentive 
listener. 

Religion,  morals,  travel,  and  practical  affairs  all  formed  topics  of 
conversation  and  discussion,  and  no  doubt,  the  scope  of  thought  and 
the  knowledge  of  affairs  which  later  characterized  the  man  trace  their 
beginning  to  these  early  days  of  the  then  eagerly  listening  boy. 

After  having  lived  in  Bavaria  for  seven  years,  a brother  older  than 
Christian  was  drafted  for  military  service.  Being  faithful  adherents  to 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  the  parents  were  anxious  to  shield  their 
sons  from  military  service.  Accordingly,  they  sold  their  farm  at  a great 
sacrifice,  paid  1000  gulden  for  the  release  of  their  son  from  service, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1851  left  the  old  homestead  for  America. 

A number  of  families  emigrated  together.  The  company  made  a 
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temporary  stop  of  nine  months  near  Hayesville,  Ashland  County,  Ohio. 
During  the  summer  of  that  year  Christian  Krehbiel  worked  on  a farm. 
The  place  for  ultimate  settlement  selected  for  the  company  was  south- 
eastern Iowa. 

To  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  families,  Krehbiel,  now  nineteen 
years  old,  and  another  young  man  proceeded  to  Iowa  in  the  fall  of 
1851.  They  went  to  Cincinnati,  then  a small  village,  took  passage  on 
a steamboat  and  went  down  the  Ohio  River  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  then  up 
the  Mississippi  to  Keokuk,  Iowa.  It  was  during  this  trip,  when  youth  was 
changed  to  manhood,  that  Krehbiel’s  independent  activity  began. 

The  place  of  settlement  in  Iowa  was  Lee  County.  A few  families 
of  Mennonites  had  settled  there  earlier.  Upon  his  arrival,  Krehbiel  hired 
out  to  one  of  these  for  a year  at  $100.  The  following  spring  his  parents 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  followed. 

During  several  succeeding  years,  Krehbiel  was  engaged  in  regular 
frontier  work,  cutting  down  the  primeval  forest  and  opening  the  soil 
to  tillage.  It  was  hard  work,  and  life  was  plain  in  the  simple  log  houso 
they  themselves  had  built.  The  great  sacrifices  made  to  deliver  the 
sons  from  military  service  had  reduced  the  family’s  resources  to  slender 
means.  But  Christian’s  active  mind,  associated  with  others  equally 
active,  did  not  suffer,  and  religious  interest  was  kept  up  by  a rapidly 
growing  and  live  church. 

After  six  years  he,  with  his  brothers,  had  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
homestead  for  the  parents.  All  Christian  had  earned  up  to  this  time 
had  gone  to  his  parents.  Only  now  that  they  were  provided  for  did  he 
begin  to  care  for  himself. 

On  March  14,  1858,  Christian  was  married  to  Susanna  A.  Ruth, 
daughter  of  the  minister,  David  Ruth.  For  two  years  they  lived  with 
her  parents.  During  their  first  year  of  marriage  Christian  was  very 
sorely  tried.  He  was  afflicted  with  an  eye  disease  which  necessitated 
his  remaining  in  a dark  room  for  several  months,  and  for  some  time 
his  sight  was  so  poor  that  it  was  feared  he  would  become  permanently 
blind.  The  Lord,  however,  granted  recovery,  his  eyes  suffering  but 
slight  permanent  impairment. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a settlement  was  begun  at  Summerfield, 
Illinois,  by  Mennonites  from  southern  Germany.  Believing  that  section 
to  have  climatic  and  other  advantages  over  Iowa,  Krehbiel  moved  there 
in  March,  1860. 

Here,  as  in  Iowa,  he  followed  farming  as  an  occupation.  During  his 
nineteen-year  residence  in  that  vicinity,  he  lived  on  four  different  farms. 
Beginning  with  virtually  nothing,  by  1867  he  had  through  industry, 
thrift,  and  God’s  blessing,  gained  enough  to  own  a nice  farm  directly 
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adjacent  to  the  little  village  of  Summerfield,  in  which  he  resided  for 
12  years. 

Krehbiel’s  life  was,  however,  not  designed  to  run  the  quiet  course 
of  purely  agricultural  pursuit.  In  September,  1864,  he  was  drafted  to 
serve  in  the  United  States  Army.  From  this  service  he  was  personally 
relieved  by  hiring  a substitute.  Two  months  after  this  experience,  he 
was  elected  to  the  ministry  to  take  the  place  of  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
Daniel  Hege,  who  had  passed  away. 

This  gave  a new  direction  to  his  life  and  opened  the  door  to  a most 
active  and  varied  career. 

Already  at  the  sessions  of  the  General  Conference  held  at  Summer- 
field,  in  1863,  he  was  a participant  as  a lay  member.  It  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  Ohio  was  selected  as  the  place  to  locate  the  contemplated 
school  of  the  Conference.  By  his  election  to  the  ministry  he  naturally 
came  into  more  immediate  relation  to  the  General  Conference.  At  the 
dedication  services  of  the  Conference  school  at  Wadsworth  in  1866 
he  preached  the  sermon  with  stirring  effect. 

The  Western  District  Conference  (later  Middle,  now  Central  District) 
which  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Iowa,  in 
October,  1868,  was  originated  by  Christian  Krehbiel.  For  a number  of 
years  he  served  as  home  missionary  of  that  body  and  was  always  a 
leader  in  the  work. 

As  early  as  1870  Krehbiel  was  in  correspondence  with  European 
Mennonites  who  contemplated  immigration  to  America.  In  1872  four 
young  men  from  Europe  came  to  see  him  at  Summerfield.  Later,  other 
delegations  came  to  consult  with  him,  until  he  was  in  touch  with  all 
the  leaders  of  the  various  immigrating  groups,  and  Sumerfield  for  several 
years  became  the  first  stopping  place  for  Mennonite  immigrants  to 
this  country.  Many  families  took  up  temporary  residence  there  until 
they  could  make  the  final  selection  for  settlement. 

It  was  through  Krehbiel  that  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Guardians  was 
originated,  and  as  president  he  formulated  its  plans  and  directed  its 
activity.  Through  this  committee  great  savings  were  gained  for  the 
immigrants,  much  annoyance  and  hardship  were  averted,  and  many 
poor  Mennonites  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  emigrate 
were  enabled  to  come  to  this  country. 

In  1871  missionary  interest  was  greatly  stimulated.  S.  S.  Haury, 
student  at  the  Wadsworth  school  and  member  of  KrehbieFs  church, 
had  announced  his  intention  to  become  a missionary.  Nevertheless, 
the  expectation  to  carry  on  mission  work  through  Conference  was 
almost  defeated  by  Haury  offering  himself  to  the  Amsterdam  Mennonite 
Mission  Society.  It  was  through  Krehbiel  that  Haury  decided  to  offer 
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his  services  to  the  Conference  instead  and  that  the  Conference  took 
up  an  independent  mission  enterprise. 

In  1872  the  Conference  began  its  foreign  mission  endeavor.  Krehbiel 
was  elected  member  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  and  the  board 
elected  him  chairman,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  24  years,  plan- 
ning and  guiding  the  actual  mission  work  as  carried  on  in  the  field. 

In  March,  1875,  he  presided  at  the  organization  of  the  church  at 
Halstead,  Kansas,  this  congregation  being  an  offspring  of  the  Summer- 
field  congregation.  Four  years  later,  also  in  March,  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  Halstead  and  settled  on  a farm  adjacent  to  the  town.  In  the 
fall  preceding,  the  Halstead  church,  knowing  of  his  intention  to  move 
there,  had  elected  him  as  their  pastor. 

Krehbiel  had  also  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Kansas  Con- 
ference in  1877,  and  residing  now  in  this  district,  spent  much  of  his 
time  visiting  the  churches  and  developing  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 
He  was  among  those  who  promoted  the  plan  of  a school  for  Kansas, 
and  when  the  Kansas  Conference  decided  to  establish  a permanent 
school,  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  Halstead  church  made 
its  very  liberal  offer  to  furnish  the  buildings  for  Halstead  Seminary. 

In  connection  with  this  school,  the  mission  board  tried  for  two  years 
to  carry  on  an  Indian  industrial  school.  When  it  proved  only  partially 
successful,  Krehbiel  undertook  to  carry  on  this  school  himself,  and 
accordingly,  established  it  on  his  farm  in  1887.  It  operated  until  1896. 
About  150  Indian  children  came  under  his  personal  influence  and 
care  during  this  time. 

Foreseeing  that  the  United  States  Government  was  about  to  make 
such  changes  as  would  make  the  industrial  school  with  the  Indians 
impossible,  he  had  in  1884  interested  some  others  and  organized  the 
Mennonite  Orphan  Aid  Society.  The  institution,  of  which  he  was 
president,  was  located  at  his  home. 

After  his  sixty-fifth  year  Krehbiel’s  life  moved  into  calmer  waters. 
He  traveled  much  less,  though  he  continued  to  attend  sessions  of  the 
General  Conference.  He  frequently  filled  pulpits  in  churches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Halstead,  continued  as  head  of  the  orphan  institution 
located  at  his  home,  and  was  active  as  a minister  of  the  Halstead  church 
until  his  death. 

In  these  later  years  he  backed  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hertzler,  the  “Horse 
and  Buggy  Doctor,”  in  getting  a hospital  started  in  Halstead,  experi- 
mented with  orchard  irrigation,  improved  farm  methods,  and  devoted 
part  of  his  time  to  writing  his  memoirs. 
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On  January  30,  1909,  he  suffered  a stroke  from  which  he  speedily 
recovered.  Some  months  later,  on  arriving  home  from  a drive,  a large 
bam  door  was  hurled  on  him  by  a violent  wind,  and  he  died  two  days 
later  of  injuries  received  in  this  accident.  His  wife  Susanna,  bom  April 
22,  1 840,  died  on  April  19,  1920. 

SOURCES 

1.  With  permission  of  the  publisher  this  biography  with  minor  changes  is  taken 
from  Prairie  Farmer,  The  Christian  Krehbiel  Story,  translated  by  Elva  Krehbiel 
Leisy,  a granddaughter  of  Christian,  pp.  137-152,  Appendix  I,  “The  Life  of 
Christian  Krehbiel”  by  H.  P.  Krehbiel  and  Edward  B.  Krehbiel,  two  sons  of 
Christian.  Faith  and  Life  Press,  Newton,  Kansas,  1961;  see  also  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  236. 
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ANDREW  B.  SHELLY 
1834  - 1913 


A coworker  with  John  Oberholtzer  for  30  years  at  the  West  Swamp 
Church  was  a man  named  Andrew  B.  Shelly.1  A.  B.,  as  he  was  known 
in  a community  which  had  other  Andrew  Shellys,  was  25  years  younger 
than  Oberholtzer  and  in  both  appearance  and  personality  quite  differ- 
ent from  his  fellow  minister. 

Shelly,  a more  quiet,  less  impulsive  man,  was  the  new  type  of 
trained  minister,  giving  well-prepared  and  well-organized  sermons  in 
the  more  dignified  “proper”  High  German,  and  preaching  from  a text 
in  the  modern  fashion.  Oberholtzer’s  sermons  were  often  colloquially 
told  Bible  stories  related  in  everyday  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (German), 
some  of  which  were  remembered  long  afterwards  by  his  hearers. 

Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  were  common  practices  among  Men- 
nonites  during  the  turn  of  the  century.  John  Oberholtzer  smoked  cigars. 
In  general  his  appearance  was  similar  to  his  congregation  of  farm 
people  though  he  himself  had  never  farmed  but  was  first  a schoolteacher, 
then  a locksmith,  and  minister  for  most  of  his  life. 

Shelly,  who  had  once  been  a farmer  in  Milford  Township,  neither 
smoked  nor  chewed  and  had  the  refined  appearance  and  more  fastidious 
personal  habits  of  the  educated,  polished  urbanite.  When  the  Shelly 
family  moved  to  Bethlehem  Avenue  in  nearby  Quakertown,  A.  B.’s 
social  life  reflected  the  change — his  dinner  guests  were  not  always  from 
the  congregation  but  were  often  from  Shelly’s  own  social  class  in  the  city. 

His  people  trusted  Shelly  though  he  may  have  tended  to  be  a little 
dictatorial.  It  was  rumored  that  he  told  his  congregation  how  to  vote 
in  the  1908  elections,  but  the  rumor  was  refuted  in  a front  page  article 
in  the  weekly  Quakertown  Free  Fress.  (At  the  time  A.  B.’s  son  Joseph 
was  active  as  district  attorney  and  as  chairman  of  the  county  Republican 
Committee;  A.  B.  himself  openly  and  proudly  wore  the  Republican 
label.) 

Of  the  two  men,  John  Oberholtzer  was  closer  to  the  church  members 
who  were  farming  and  using  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  everyday  con- 
versation; they  could  understand  High  German  but  could  not  speak  it. 
Yet,  inspite  of  differences  in  temperament,  Oberholtzer  and  Shelly 
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worked  harmoniously  and  effectively  together  for  the  same  ends:  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  in  the  West  Swamp  Church  and  the  development 
of  the  new  Eastern  District  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  “Both  were  men  of  deep-rooted  convictions,  faithfully  living 
and  preaching  the  Word  of  God;  yet  Oberholtzer  was  the  warrior  and 
Shelly  the  shepherd.”2 

Both  worked  hard  in  the  service  of  Christ  for  their  congregation  and 
the  larger  church  all  their  lives,  and  both  were  interested  in  church 
unity.  It  was  the  ecumenically-minded  Shelly,  of  all  the  ministers  in 
Quakertown — Lutheran,  Reformed,  Methodist,  Evangelical,  and  others 
— who  founded  the  local  Quakertown  Ministerial  Association,  a fellow- 
ship of  church  leaders  of  different  denominations,  and  was  its  president 
until  his  death. 

Andrew  B.  Shelly,  the  oldest  child  and  only  son  of  Joseph  S.  and 
Elizabeth  (Bauer)  Shelly,  was  bom  in  Milford  Township,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  September  23,  1834.  His  great-great-great- 
grandfather was  Abraham  Shelly,  who,  with  his  two  brothers,  migrated 
from  Switzerland  in  about  the  year  1700,  settling  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Andrew  loved  to  study  and  had  an  inquisitive  and  observing  mind. 
At  age  seven  he  began  attending  the  parochial  school  conducted  by 
the  West  Swamp  Church  near  Quakertown,  to  which  his  parents  be- 
longed. He  attended  only  one  year  and  then  went  to  public  school 
until  he  was  19.  During  the  summers  he  worked  on  his  father’s  farm. 
Among  the  other  schools  he  attended  was  one  called  Bucks  County 
Normal  and  Classical  Institute  at  Quakertown,  popularly  known  as 
Dr.  Home’s  school. 

At  the  age  of  19  Andrew  began  to  teach  school.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  taught,  conducted  singing  school,  and  read  much  in  his  spare 
time.  He  became  a member  of  the  West  Swamp  Mennonite  Church  in 
1854  and  was  baptized  on  confession  of  faith  by  John  Oberholtzer. 
Andrew  was  24  when  on  October  16,  1858,  he  married  Fannie  Wein- 
berger, daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Shelly  Weinberger. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  Andrew  helped  organize  the  first  Mennonite 
Sunday  school  in  America  and  was  elected  to  serve  as  its  superintendent. 
The  Sunday  school  was  at  first  held  only  during  the  summer  months 
but  later  all  year  around.  It  was  a prosperous  venture. 

Early  in  his  Sunday  school  work,  Shelly  introduced  weekly  teachers’ 
meetings  with  good  success.  He  was  annually  re-elected  to  the  super- 
intendency for  a number  of  years,  even  after  his  ordination  to  the 
ministry. 

On  a wider  scale  Shelly  was  also  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Sunday  School  Convention  of  the  Eastern  District  Conference.  Its 
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first  meeting  was  held  on  October  2,  1876,  and  Shelly  attended  practical- 
ly every  meeting  thereafter  until  his  death  nearly  four  decades  later. 

“Being  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  God,  Shelly  at  a very  early 
age  felt  an  inward  calling  to  the  Gospel  ministry  and  believed  that  at 
some  time  the  Lord  would  call  him  into  His  service.”3  This  time  came 
when  in  the  spring  of  1864,  ten  years  after  he  joined  the  church, 
he  was  elected  co-pastor  of  the  West  Swamp  Church  to  serve  with  Elder 
John  H.  Oberholtzer.  He  was  ordained  on  Good  Friday,  March  25, 
1864,  by  Oberholtzer.  Two  days  later  on  Easter  Sunday,  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  using  Luke  24:26  as  his  text:  “Ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?”  Soon  he 
was  asked  to  preach  every  Sunday. 

For  an  18-month  period  from  1869  to  1871  Andrew  had  charge 
of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia  following  the  pastor’s 
death.  He  continued  serving  as  co-pastor  of  the  West  Swamp  Church 
until  August  22,  1872,  when  he  was  ordained  bishop.  The  care  of  the 
whole  charge  was  entrusted  to  him.  This  included  the  West  Swamp, 
East  Swamp,  and  Flatland  congregations,  all  near  Quakertown,  and 
the  Saucon  congregation  near  Coopersburg.  Shelly  also  organized  the 
Bethany  congregation  about  14  years  before  his  death. 

As  John  Oberholtzer’s  co-pastor,  Andrew  Shelly  became  acquainted 
with  Oberholtzer’s  editorial  and  publishing  work.  Oberholtzer  was 
then  editing  Das  Christliche  Volksblatt,  and  A.  B.  occasionally  wrote 
articles  for  it  and  learned  to  edit.  When  Oberholtzer  was  away  for  a 
short  time  in  1866,  A.  B.  took  the  editor’s  duties. 

The  next  year  Oberholtzer  withdrew  entirely  from  the  editorship, 
and  A.  B.  Shelly,  “a  young  and  capable  man,”  was  appointed  editor 
by  the  Mennonite  Printing  Union.  Shelly  reduced  the  size  of  the  paper 
but  increased  the  number  of  pages  from  four  to  eight.  He  also  changed 
the  name  to  Der  Mennonitische  Friedensbote.  In  1871  the  publication 
of  the  Friedensbote  was  transferred  to  the  Eastern  District,  and  Shelly 
remained  editor  until  1881,  at  which  time  Zur  Heimath  and  Friedens- 
bote were  merged  into  Christliche  Bundesbote.  Shelly  was  editor  of  the 
Eastern  District  part  of  this  paper  until  December,  1884. 

The  fifteen  years  during  which  Shelly  served  as  editor,  covered  the 
most  important  part  of  the  formative  period  of  the  unification  move- 
ment among  the  Mennonites.  Wisdom,  prudence,  foresight,  firmness, 
self-control,  unselfishness,  were  qualities  called  for  by  the  situation, 
and  these  are  all  very  happily  combined  in  Shelly.  By  his  many  timely 
articles  he  has  often  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  some  worthy  cause, 
and  many  a storm  has  been  averted  by  the  prudent  course  and  tem- 
pered tone  of  his  paper.  His  was  an  invaluable  service  which  he  has 
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been  permitted  by  the  grace  of  God  to  render  to  the  Mennonite 
denomination.4 

Shelly  was  a careful  observer  and  noticed  that  the  younger  gen- 
eration was  not  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  Conference  because  the 
young  people  were  unable  to  read  German.  He  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  English  paper.  Others  became  interested  in  the  cause 
and  by  October,  1885,  the  Eastern  District  began  publishing  such  a 
paper.  Shelly  was  elected  to  help  publish  and  edit  it,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  at  least  12  years.  He  was  mainly  in  charge  of  editing  the 
news  of  the  mission  department  and  church  news  and  also  managed 
the  business  end  of  the  paper.  Later  he  served  on  the  General  Con- 
ference Publication  Board. 

A.  B.  Shelly  was  president  and  moderator  of  the  Eastern  District 
Conference  continuously  from  1871  to  1882,  and  frequently  after  that. 
He  was  always  a member  of  one  or  more  of  the  Conference  committees. 
He  missed  only  one  session  of  the  Eastern  District  meetings  and  that 
was  due  to  illness. 

While  he  was  still  a young  man  and  before  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  Andrew  had  advocated  the  formation  of  a general  conference 
of  all  Mennonite  churches.  Using  an  assumed  name,  he  wrote  articles 
in  the  interest  of  the  movement.  When  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  was  formed  in  1860,  holding  its  first  session  at  West  Point, 
Iowa,  he  was  deeply  interested,  especially  because  the  movement  aimed 
“to  create  a better  educated  ministry,  to  take  more  aggressive  steps 
in  regard  to  mission  work,  and  to  bring  about  a union  of  the  scattered 
and  divided  members  of  the  flock.5 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Conference  which  Shelly  attended 
was  the  one  held  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  in  October,  1866.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  delegates  were  provided  with  credentials  from  their 
churches  and  A.  B.  Shelly  was  one  of  the  18  delegates  present. 

On  the  two  days  preceding  the  conference  sessions,  the  Wadsworth 
school  was  dedicated.  Shelly  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  this  service. 

It  was  also  during  the  1866  session  that  need  for  a new  hymnal  was 
discussed  and  a committee  of  three  appointed  to  assist  Professor  van 
der  Smissen  in  arranging  for  it.  A.  B.  Shelly  along  with  Christian 
Schowalter  and  Ephraim  Hunsberger,  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
committee.  Later,  when  the  western  churches  decided  to  keep  their 
hymnal  and  simply  add  a supplement  of  Eastern  District  hymns,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  the  hymns  and  arrange  them  for  the 
supplement.  Again  A.  B.  was  selected  to  serve,  with  Joseph  Shantz  and 
Christian  Clemmer. 
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Since  the  Wadsworth  school  continued  during  the  conference  sessions, 
the  delegates  were  able  to  observe  the  institution.  Shelly  attended  some 
of  the  classes  and  reported: 

Even  this,  the  first  service  we  attended,  made  a very  favorable  im- 
pression on  all.  It  is  our  opinion  that  any  persons  not  blind  to  what 
is  good  would  be  convinced  that  the  right  spirit  prevails  in  our  insti- 
tution, by  attendance  upon  a single  devotional  exercise.  Today’s 
service  was  especially  impressive  to  me  because  on  this  occasion 
farewell  was  given  by  the  theological  professor  to  two  students.  The 
grave,  yet  kindly  admonitions  to  those  departing,  the  urgent  appeal 
to  all  the  fellow  students  and  friends  to  pray  for  them  could  not  fail 
to  touch  those  present  very  deeply.  It  is  no  exaggeration  if  we  say 
that  few  remained  unmoved — that  few  eyes  were  left  dry.  . . . After 
this  service  we  enjoyed  a privilege  of  attending  some  class-exercises. 
We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  note  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
of  the  students  and  were  thereby  convinced  of  the  instruction.6 

During  the  1869  session  of  the  General  Conference,  Shelly  served 
as  a member  of  the  business  committee.  In  1872  he  became  president 
of  the  General  Conference  and  served  in  this  position  until  1896. 

By  the  time  of  the  seventh  session  of  the  General  Conference,  all 
was  not  well  at  the  school  in  Wadsworth.  Shelly  was  on  various  com- 
mittees to  study  the  situation.  The  school  was  finally  closed,  yet  A.  B. 
Shelly  believed  there  were  visible  blessings  and  benefits  which  the 
school  contributed  to  Conference  life. 

He  wrote  in  Friedensbote  in  1879 : 

Among  our  ablest  ministers,  both  west  and  east,  engaged  in  blessed 
work  for  the  Lord,  are  some  who  have  secured  their  education  in 
our  school.  Almost  in  every  church  are  some  who  for  a longer  or 
shorter  period  have  attended  that  institution,  and  who  are  now  exert- 
ing their  influence  as  leaders  and  teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  etc. 
Whether  the  churches  realize  it  now  or  not,  they  would  painfully 
feel  it,  if  suddenly  everything  the  school  has  given  them  should  be 
removed.7 

As  a friend  and  staunch  supporter  of  education  Shelly  was  invited 
by  Bethel  College  to  officiate  at  the  cornerstone  laying  of  the  main 
building  at  Newton,  Kansas.  He  accepted  and  on  October  12,  1888, 
in  the  presence  of  over  2000  people,  performed  the  ceremony. 

As  Conference  president  Shelly  was  automatically  a member  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board.  He  became  secretary  of  the  Board  in  1889  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1911.  In  this  year  he  resigned  and  became 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Board  for  life.  He  was  identified  with  every 
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important  step  in  the  growth  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  foreign 
mission  work  from  its  beginning  among  the  American  Indians  to  the 
broadening  out  of  the  work  in  distant  India.  For  many  years  his  articles 
and  notes  on  missions  appeared  in  Conference  periodicals. 

In  connection  with  his  work  on  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  Shelly 
made  a number  of  longer  journeys.  He  attended  several  specific  meet- 
ings of  the  mission  board  held  in  the  west,  made  two  visits  to  the 
mission  station  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  1891  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Northern  District  Conference  at  Mountan  Lake,  Minnesota. 

It  was  A.  B.  Shelly  who  baptized  the  first  convert  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites  had  among  the  American  Indians. 

The  workers  at  Darlington  had  the  great  privilege  of  winning  a soul 
for  Christ — the  first-fruits  of  the  Mennonite  mission.  Maggie  Leon- 
hard, a half-blood  Indian  girl,  was  led  of  the  spirit  and  through  the 
endeavors  of  Missionary  Voth  and  his  spiritually  minded  wife,  to 
accept  Christ.  She  soon  desired  to  be  baptized.  Early  in  the  summer 
of  1888,  several  members  of  the  Board  (A.  B.  Shelly,  Christian 
Krehbiel,  Chr.  Schowalter,  and  H.  Richert  were  making  an  official 
visit  to  the  mission.  Among  other  things  they  arranged  for  the  bap- 
tism, and  on  June  third  the  17  year  old  Maggie  was  baptized  by 
A.  B.  Shelly.  This  was  the  first  sheaf  the  General  Conference  as  a 
missionary  society  was  permitted  to  gamer.8 

A.  B.  Shelly  was  also  elected  to  serve  as  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Conference  Publication  Board  and  for  a while  served  as  editor 
of  The  Mennonite.  He  was  active  in  all  phases  of  Conference  work. 
H.  P.  Krehbiel  wrote  of  him: 

Although  already  past  his  sixty-third  year,  Shelly  is  still  in  robust 
health,  and  continues  vigorously  in  the  work  to  which  the  Lord  has 
called  him.  Besides  attending  as  its  secretary  to  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  the  Mission  Board,  and  performing  the  editorial 
work  on  the  Mennonite,  he  attends  to  the  ministerial  and  pastoral 
duties  of  his  charge,  which  is  divided  into  three  sections,  situated  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.  Every  Sunday  he  preaches  in  two, 
and  often  in  all  three  of  these,  which  necessitates  a drive  through  the 
country  of  six  to  twelve  miles,  and  this  he  always  does,  traveling 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Thus  useful  at  home  and  abroad,  this  faithful 
servant  is  still  at  work,  a steadfast  supporter  of  the  cause  he  has 
espoused.9 

On  Christmas  Day,  1913,  Shelly  enjoyed  Christmas  dinner  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  and  then,  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  went  to 
visit  friends  in  Philadelphia.  That  evening  he  attended  the  Christmas 
program  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia.  The  following 
day  he  was  to  spend  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Grubb  to  discuss 
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various  phases  of  work  in  the  ministry.  He  arrived  at  the  Grubb  home 
a little  after  10  o’clock  on  the  26th,  apparently  greatly  fatigued.  Sitting 
in  a chair  he  began  to  gasp  for  breath  and  in  a few  moments  was  dead. 

Like  Enoch  of  old,  he  had  walked  with  God,  and  in  a moment  was 
not,  for  God  took  him.  His  oft-repeated  desire  that  he  might  go 
from  active  service  without  lingering  on  the  threshold  was  graciously 
granted.  He  died  at  the  age  of  79  years,  3 months,  and  3 days.10 

He  was  buried  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1914,  in  the  West  Swamp  ceme- 
tery. Many  friends  and  acquaintances  attended  the  funeral;  among  them 
were  26  ministers. 

Shelly’s  wife  Fanny  preceded  him  in  death  by  about  eleven  weeks. 
They  had  been  happily  married  almost  55  years.  Andrew  and  Fanny 
had  five  children;  two  daughters  and  three  sons.  The  children  went 
away  to  school  and  evidently  did  not  return  to  the  community  except 
at  last  to  be  buried.  All  but  one  son,  Menno,  lie  buried  in  the  West 
Swamp  cemetery.  Only  one  of  his  grandchildren  and  none  of  his  great- 
grandchildren are  Mennonites,  whereas  the  descendants  of  his  sisters 
married  farmers  and  settled  in  the  community,  most  of  them  remaining 
Mennonite  and  some  still  attending  the  West  Swamp  Church. 

During  his  long  ministry,  Shelly  preached  4,744  sermons,  officiated 
at  890  funerals  and  married  207  couples.  He  preached  his  last  sermon 
on  December  21,  1913,  on  the  text  from  Matthew  1:23,  “and  they  shall 
call  his  name,  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us.” 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  responsible  positions  held,  it  could  he  said 
that  Shelly  was  one  of  the  more  important  leaders  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  He  served  as  Conference  president 
22  of  the  40  years  of  its  existence  in  the  nineteenth  century.  No  one 
else  has  held  that  office  nearly  so  long,  either  before  or  after  Shelly. 

Besides  his  educational  and  publication  interests  he  served  on  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  for  39  years  and  was  its  secretary  for  22  years.11 
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DIETRICH  GAEDDERT 
1837  - 1900 


Perhaps  one  of  the  largest  single  migrations  ever  made  by  a Menno- 
nite  group  took  place  in  1874  when  a whole  village  in  Russia’s  Ukraine 
— about  230  families — packed  what  it  could  transport,  sold  what  it 
could  not,  and  emigrated  to  North  America. 

Mid-westerners  were  happy  to  see  the  strangely-dressed  German- 
speaking  farmers  from  Russia  who  wanted  to  make  America’s  prairies 
her  breadbasket.  The  industrious  settlers,  for  their  part,  were  happy 
to  find  a country  which  offered  freedom  and  exemption  from  military 
conscription. 

One  of  the  key  men  in  this  huge  undertaking  was  Dietrich  Gaeddert,1 
a native  of  Alexanderwohl,  the  village  which  also  made  the  move. 
When  Dietrich  was  bom  on  March  2,  1837,  Alexanderwohl  was  only 
16  years  old.  In  1821  about  21  families  had  left  their  home  community 
near  Schwerz  and  Culm  on  the  Vistula  River  to  settle  in  the  Ukraine. 

On  the  way  they  were  met  by  Czar  Alexander,  who  wished  them 
“wohl”  (well).2  Consequently,  their  new  settlement  in  the  Mennonite 
colony  of  Molotschna  was  named  Alexanderwohl. 

Dietrich’s  father,  Jacob,  had  married  the  widow  Elizabeth  Ratzlaff 
Buffer.  It  was  the  second  marriage  for  both.  The  Gaedderts  had  two 
children,  Dietrich  and  Helena.  Helena  married  Benjamin  Frey  in  1859 
and  died  childless  in  October,  18 64. 3 Dietrich  was  the  only  surviving 
child  of  his  father’s  second  marriage. 

Young  Dietrich  was  educated  in  the  village  school  of  Alexandria 
under  Heinrich  Buffer.  Just  how  much  education  he  received  is  not 
known,  but  he  later  taught  in  the  village  schools  of  Paulsheim  (1852- 
1855),  Rueckenau  (1857-1862),  and  Fuerstenwerder  (1862-1865). 4 

On  June  4,  1856,  Dietrich  was  baptized  by  Elder  Peter  Buffer.  Three 
years  later,  on  September  29,  1859,  Dietrich  married  Maria  Martens, 
a member  of  the  Ohrloffer  Church.  They  had  13  children,  of  whom 
seven — Jacob,  David,  Maria,  Elizabeth,  Suzanna,  Justina,  and  Anna — 
lived  to  move  with  their  parents  to  North  America.  Dietrich’s  mother 
never  saw  her  son’s  adopted  country  as  she  died  some  years  before  the 
migration,  on  April  24,  1867. 
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In  the  year  of  Elizabeth  Gaeddert’s  death  (1867),  the  Alexanderwohl 
congregation,  on  December  14,  elected  Dietrich  Gaeddert  and  Heinrich 
Goertz  as  ministers.  The  following  year,  on  February  2,  both  were  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.5  In  Russia  Dietrich  was  referred  to  as  “Lehrer” 
(teacher)  Gaeddert,  but  it  was  the  ministry  which  became  his  chief 
interest  in  later  life. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  conscription  law  in  Russia  in  1871, 
plans  for  emigration  increased  rapidly,  resulting  in  the  election  of  a 
delegation  to  be  sent  to  America  to  survey  settlement  opportunities. 

The  Molotschna  congregations  were  first  to  elect  their  delegates. 
Alexanderwohl,  the  first  to  act,  in  December  elected  Dietrich  Gaeddert. 
On  January  24,  1873,  the  Pordenau  Church  elected  Leonhard  Suder- 
mann  as  the  second  delegate  of  the  Molotschna  settlement.0  Other  dele- 
gates who  joined  them  before  the  deputation  left  were: 

Elder  Tobias  Unruh  from  Volhynia  settlements;  a layman,  Andreas 
Schrag,  speaking  for  the  Swiss  congregations  of  the  same  province; 
Minister  Heinrich  Wiebe,  and  Oberschulz  Jacob  Peters,  together  with 
Cornelius  Buhr,  the  latter  on  his  own  expense,  representing  the 
Bergthal  colony;  elder  William  Ewert,  sent  by  the  West  Prussian 
congregation  of  Heubuden;  elder  Cornelius  Toews  and  David  Classen, 
sent  by  the  Kleine  Gemeinde;  and  the  two  Tschetter  brothers,  Paul 
and  Laurence,  from  the  Hutterite  settlements.7 

There  was  one  change  in  the  delegation  as  first  constituted.  Gaed- 
dert discovered  that  because  of  family  conditions  he  would  not  be  able 
to  go.  So  the  Alexanderwohl  church  elected  Elder  Jacob  Buller  to  re- 
place him.8 

Elder  Buller,  who  had  left  with  the  deputation  group  in  April  of 
1873,  returned  to  Alexanderwohl  on  September  of  that  year  with 
glowing  reports.  Those  who  wanted  to  emigrate  now  sold  their  domestic 
establishments. 

Property  had  to  be  sold  for  about  half  the  actual  value  or  even  lower; 
grain,  feed,  and  animals  sold  at  regular  prices.  This  congregation  formed 
a corporation  and  elected  two  men,  Dietrich  Gaeddert  and  Peter  Bal- 
zer  of  Paulsheim,  to  provide  the  passports  for  the  entire  Alexanderwohl 
church.  They  set  about  this  task  on  November  23,  1873,  and  got  the 
passports  July  15,  1874. 

For  the  poor  of  their  own  congregation,  a fund  was  provided 
so  that  all  who  wanted  could  emigrate.  Gaeddert  writes  that  many  a 
person  put  in  3-500  rubles  without  interest  to  the  poor,  and  nobody  had 
to  stay  behind  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  passports  were  distributed  in  the  Alexanderwohl  Church  on 
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July  18,  and  in  two  days  all  but  a few  families  were  ready  to  leave. 
In  May  the  Czar’s  agent,  Todleben,  had  visited  the  Mennonite  churches 
in  Molotschna  and  made  verbal  promises  in  hopes  of  placating  the 
people.9  But  the  congregation  left  in  four  shifts,  one  every  other  day. 

The  transportation  contract  was  with  the  Hamburg-American  line. 
Prices  ranged  from  $27  between  deck  to  $46.43  for  second  class  cabins. 
Jacob  Buller  with  his  group  left  on  the  Cimbria  on  August  12,  and 
Gaeddert  with  his  130  families  left  on  the  Teutonia  August  16,  1874.10 

The  voyage  of  the  overcrowded  Teutonia  lasted  almost  18  days.  From 
New  York  the  families  left  for  the  west  in  three  groups:  two  were  head- 
ed for  Topeka,  the  third  went  to  Nebraska.  Many  of  the  latter  soon 
also  found  their  way  to  Kansas.  Gaeddert  writes  that  only  about  36 
families  of  the  total  group  settled  in  Nebraska.11 

The  Gaeddert  group  arrived  in  Topeka  on  September  10.  They  were 
housed  in  the  King  Bridge  Shops  which  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company 
had  just  purchased.  These  shops  were  converted  into  a huge  family 
hotel  where  the  Mennonites  kept  house  for  almost  a month.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  the  Buller  group. 

The  curiosity  to  see  these  newcomers  was  great  among  the  residents 
of  Topeka  and  soon  large  crowds  gathered  around  the  shops.  To 
describe  their  quaint  customs  and  manners  The  Topeka  Commonwealth 
quoted  the  New  York  Herald : 

They  were  all  Germans,  but  having  lived  all  their  lives  in  Russia, 
their  German  has  a curious  Russian  flavor,  which  did  not  at  all  im- 
prove their  harsh  Teutonic  sounds.  They  were  dressed  in  their  prim- 
itive style.  Our  crack  tailors  would  have  been  puzzled  at  the  droll 
appearance  of  these  ancient  dresses.  The  women  and  children — the 
young  ones  were  all  consuming  huge  pieces  of  bread  and  butter  with 
a rapidity  which  argued  well  for  their  digestion — had  funny  old 
handkerchiefs  tied  around  their  heads,  and  certainly  no  Broadway 
milliner  ever  supplied  one  of  those  quaint  bonnets  which  the  fair 
Mennonite  beauties  wore.12 

But  they  soon  spoke  of  them  in  words  of  praise  and  admiration. 
To  show  that  the  people  of  Topeka  recognized  and  appreciated  the 
presence  of  these  immigrants  and  were  eager  to  “cultivate  neighborly 
relations  with  them,”  city  leaders  on  September  28  arranged  for  an 
excursion  tour  of  the  city  and  explained  various  objects  of  interest 
to  the  newcomers.  The  State  Flouse  was  visited  and  all  the  public 
officers  interviewed.  The  touring  Mennonites  were  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Acting  Mayor  Blake  and  Jacob  Smith.  Esq.  Smith  was  the 
only  one  who  could  converse  with  the  strangers  in  their  own  language. 
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These  two  groups  of  Mennonites,  the  Gaeddert  and  Buller  groups 
(it  seems  that  by  now  the  original  Alexanderwohl  congregation  had 
become  two  distinct  bodies),  now  began  to  make  the  necessary  pur- 
chases for  settlement.  Both  bought  cattle  and  horses  from  the  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Topeka.  That  they  were  careful  buyers  is  indicated 
by  this  newspaper  comment: 

A visit  to  the  bridge  shops  this  morning  disclosed  a scene  of  the 
greatest  activity.  Large  numbers  of  people  were  there  with  horses 
and  cows  to  sell,  some  of  which  were  good,  but  more  old  and  dis- 
abled; it  was  of  no  use  to  try  and  sell  this  last  kind  to  the  Menno- 
nites— they  know  what  they  want  and  how  much  to  pay  for  it,  and 
no  jockeying  or  soft  answer  goes  with  them.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
a fair  price  for  such  stock  and  other  things  as  they  need,  but  they 
do  not  want  any  old  mowers  or  worn  out  cider  mills,  or  any  other 
useless  lumber  that  some  people  think  can  be  palmed  off  on  them 
because  they  cannot  speak  English.  The  stock  so  far  purchased  by 
them  is  rather  better  than  the  average,  and  was  got  at  very  good 
prices  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  These  people  pay  cash  and  they  are 
right  in  having  to  work  for  their  moneys3 

The  Gaeddert  group  purchased  most  of  their  building  materials, 
machines,  wheat,  com,  flour,  and  stones  from  Atchison;  whereas  the 
Buller  group  bought  lumber  through  the  D.  C.  Ruth  and  Peter  Wiebe 
Lumber  Company,  already  established  in  Halstead.14 

Meanwhile  they  had  been  negotiating  for  land.  While  the  Gaeddert, 
Buller  and  Jacob  Stucky  group  knew  where  they  would  settle,  and 
probably  had  picked  out  their  individual  lands  some  time  ago,  it  was 
not  until  October  15,  1874,  that  The  Topeka  Commonwealth  announced: 

One  of  the  largest  bona  fide  land  sales  ever  made  in  Kansas,  per- 
haps in  America,  has  just  been  concluded  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  with  a community  of  Russian 
Mennonites  who  landed  in  New  York  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber with  the  steamers  Cimbria,  Teutonia,  and  City  of  Richmond, 
and  most  of  whom  have  spent  the  last  thirty  days  and  a good  many 
of  their  rubles  in  our  city.  Their  land  purchase  amounts  in  round 
numbers  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  railroad  land, 
aside  from  a number  of  improved  farms,  all  lying  north  of  the 
sections  of  Florence,  Peabody,  Walton,  Newton,  Halstead,  Burrton, 
and  Hutchinson.  . . . From  the  Cottonwood  river  to  the  Little 
Arkansas  ...  is  now  one  colony,  composed  of  the  thriftiest  and 
most  intelligent  class  of  foreigners  that  ever  landed  upon  our  shores; 
and  ‘in  three  years’ — to  use  the  language  of  one  of  their  elders — 
‘that  ocean  of  grass  will  be  transformed  into  an  ocean  of  waving 
fields  of  grain,  just  as  we  left  our  Molotschna  colony.’  Kansas  will 
be  to  America  what  the  country  of  the  Black  Sea  of  Azov  is  now 
to  Europe — her  wheat  field.15 
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While  all  this  transpired,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  had  been 
busy  building  four  large  immigrant  houses  at  convenient  places  for  the 
reception  of  these  newcomers  in  Harvey,  Reno,  Marion,  and  McPherson 
counties.  These  houses  would  be  the  immigrants’  homes  while  they 
were  putting  up  their  own  houses  on  their  own  land.  Into  these  houses 
the  Mennonites  began  to  move  during  the  month  of  October.16  They 
had  purchased  plows  to  break  the  virgin  sod  so  that  they  could  still 
sow  winter  wheat,  and  mowers  to  mow  the  grass  which  would  serve 
as  food  for  their  cattle  and  horses. 

The  Gaeddert  group  settled  north  of  the  little  Arkansas  River  and 
west  of  Turkey  Creek,  on  a stretch  of  land  comprising  about  35  sections. 
There  on  the  vast,  open,  treeless  prairie,  these  thrifty  immigrants 
built  their  new  homes,  some  of  sun-dried  sod  brick. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  wrote  years  later  that  the  Mennonites  came 
at  a time  “when  nobody  wanted  to  come  to  Kansas  except  grasshoppers, 
and  when  the  whole  state  was  for  sale.”17  Drought  and  grasshoppers 
could  not  daunt  the  true  pioneer  spirit  of  these  settlers.  They  had  come 
to  gain  religious  freedom,  and  for  it  they  were  willing  to  labor  and  to 
sacrifice.  And  they  endured. 

While  the  pioneer  days  were  hard  for  all  the  new  immigrants,  they 
were  especially  crowded  days  for  the  leading  ministers  of  the  groups. 
Through  them  many  of  the  purchases  were  made  and  it  was  precisely 
in  such  dealings  that  the  lack  of  proficiency  in  the  English  language  was 
a tremendous  handicap.  But  Land  Agents  C.  B.  Schmidt  and  Bernhard 
Warkentin  were  of  great  help.18 

The  leader  was  responsible  when  things  went  wrong.  While  most 
of  the  people  got  their  own  baggage,  two  of  the  Gaeddert  group  failed 
to  get  their  trunks  and  one  had  a wagon  missing.  The  trunks  for  some 
unknown  reason  had  been  sent  to  Dakota;  however,  in  due  time  they 
found  their  way  back  to  Kansas.  Gaeddert  conducted  the  correspondence. 

Some  were  dissatisfied  with  the  exchange  of  currency  and  asked 
Gaeddert  about  it.  When  they  needed  additional  money  to  pay  for  their 
new  homes  and  implements,  Gaeddert  had  to  find  the  money.  In  1875 
he  went  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  to  borrow  $10,000.  It  was  not  easy 
to  induce  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch  Mennonites  that  this  was  a good 
investment;  they  wanted  security.  Before  he  returned  to  Kansas,  Gaed- 
dert had  the  money,  on  which  the  settlers  paid  six  percent  interest. 

Sickness  developed  among  the  immigrants,  and  before  long  Gaeddert 
was  selling  “Alpen  Kraueter”  at  $1.25  a bottle  to  his  people  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy.19 

The  Gaeddert  group  had  three  ministers  among  them  who  had  been 
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ordained  in  the  Alexanderwohl  Church  in  Russia:  Dietrich  Gaeddert, 
Peter  Balzer,  and  Peter  Ratzlaff.  The  group  now  drew  up  a constitution, 
elected  a leader,  and  on  February  22,  1875,  established  a church.  Gaed- 
dert writes  that  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  decide  to  stand  firm  in 
their  belief  in  Christian  nonresistance.20  A year  later,  on  April  19,  they 
elected  Gaeddert  as  elder. 

When  the  group  was  still  looking  for  a suitable  place  to  settle,  they 
came  upon  a wide  open  stretch  of  prairie  northeast  of  Buhler.  All  were 
impressed  with  the  place  and  J.  C.  Dick  remarked  “Dies  ist  ja  hier 
eine  Wahrhaftige  Hoffnungsau”  (This  is  indeed  a true  meadow  of  hope). 
Gaeddert  heard  this  and  remarked  that  Hoffnungsau  should  be  the  name 
of  their  church-to-be.21 

The  Gaeddert  family  was  undergoing  difficult  experiences  of  its  own. 
Dietrich’s  father,  Jacob  Gaeddert,  died  March  4,  1878.  Just  four 
months  later,  on  July  14,  Dietrich’s  wife  Maria  died  in  childbirth  after 
being  bedfast  for  13  days.  She  was  still  young — only  36  years  old — 
but  she  had  given  birth  to  12  children  and  raised  seven  of  them.  At 
the  birth  of  the  thirteenth  both  mother  and  child  died;  funeral  services 
were  held  two  days  later. 

She  was  mourned  by  her  husband  and  seven  children;  three  brothers 
in  Russia:  Peter,  Franz,  and  Gerhard  Martens;  two  brothers  in  Kansas: 
Daniel  and  Abraham;  and  at  least  one  sister  in  Russia.22 

On  March  27,  1879,  Dietrich  Gaeddert  married  his  second  wife, 
Helena  Richert.  To  this  union  were  bom  13  more  children — six  boys 
and  seven  girls — two  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  Altogether,  Dietrich 
was  the  father  of  26  children,  18  of  whom  survived  infancy. 

Next  to  the  love  of  family  and  church,  Gaeddert’s  interest  lay  in 
Conference  and  school  promotion  work.  Both  would  help  build  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  expressed  his  attitude  toward  Conference  work  in 
1877  when  he  wrote: 

If  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  furthered  increasingly  more 
through  the  Conference,  shouldn’t  I be  connected  with  it?  . . . Should 
something  go  wrong  in  this  kingdom  work,  isn’t  it  my  duty  to  help 
correct  it?  ...  If  a person  is  openminded,  not  narrow,  he  will  soon 
find  his  responsibility.^3 

And  so  it  happened  that  Gaeddert  not  only  attended  almost  every 
one  of  the  various  conferences:  the  Kansas,  the  Western  District,  and 
the  General,  but  was  almost  invariably  an  active  participant  and  served 
on  many  of  the  committees. 

Gaeddert  usually  took  some  of  his  fellow  ministers  and  laymen  with 
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him  to  the  Kansas  Conference  sessions  as  well  as  to  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Conference  when  held  in  the  neighborhood.  To  the  General  Con- 
ference sessions  he  went  alone. 

Almost  invariably  he  was  elected  to  serve  on  one  or  another  com- 
mittee. In  1878  he,  together  with  Christian  Krehbiel,  A.  B.  Shelly,  C.  J. 
van  der  Smissen,  Christian  Schowalter,  Leonhard  Sudermann,  and  S.  F. 
Sprunger  were  asked  to  examine  and  study  all  the  catechisms  and 
confessions  of  faith  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  some  kind  of  unity. 
The  leaders  were  working  hard  to  induce  all  the  churches  to  participate 
actively  in  General  Conference  work.24 

Gaeddert  was  interested  in  home  and  foreign  missions  and  served 
on  both  committees.  For  several  years  he  served  as  itinerant  preacher 
for  the  Kansas  and  Western  District  Conferences.  He  visited  the 
churches  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  This  enabled  him  to  renew  some 
Russian  acquaintances  and  his  visits  with  fellow  ministers  would  reach 
into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.25 

Gaeddert  served  on  the  Halstead  School  Committee  from  the  time 
of  its  inception  in  1877  until  its  closing  in  1894.  After  the  close  of  that 
he  served  on  the  Bethel  College  Board  of  Directors  for  several  terms, 
1894-97  and  1899-1900.26  He  was  interested  in  seeing  that  the  school’s 
teachers  would  be  adequately  paid. 

Gaeddert  wrote  an  article  published  in  Zur  Heimath  (1881)  arguing 
that  Peter  Baizer,  who  was  then  teaching  in  the  preparatory  school, 
should  be  paid  an  adequate  salary  to  allow  him  to  spend  his  summers 
in  continuing  his  education  rather  than  to  have  to  spend  the  time  farm- 
ing to  earn  a living.27 

Dietrich  Gaeddert  worked  to  change  the  Kansas  Conference  into  the 
Western  District  Conference.  He  helped  frame  its  constitution  and  was 
the  presiding  officer  when  the  first  Western  District  Conference  session 
was  convened  in  Newton  on  November  27-28,  1892. 28 

While  he  had  been  quite  successful  in  helping  settle  various  problems, 
the  conflict  within  the  Hoffnungsfeld  Church  following  the  death  of 
his  friend,  Jacob  Stucky,  whose  church  building  he  had  helped  dedicate, 
proved  to  be  more  than  he  and  Elder  Jacob  Buffer  could  handle.  The 
congregation  divided  over  the  question  of  a successor  to  Elder  Stucky 
and  the  two  factions  seemed  irreconcilable.  This  resulted  in  the  division 
of  the  congregation  into  the  Hoffnungsfeld-Eden  and  the  Hoffnungsfeld- 
Salem  churches.29 

Elder  Gaeddert  remained  active  in  church,  school,  and  Conference 
work  until  the  late  nineties.  On  January  14,  1899,  the  Hoffnungsau 
correspondent  brought  the  first  notice  that  he  was  ailing  from  the 
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grippe.  The  next  report  was  that  the  doctor  had  advised  a change  in 
climate,  suggesting  sunny  California.  Dietrich  left  March  22  and  re- 
turned September  12,  well  rested  and  apparently  feeling  much  stronger. 

He  had  returned  in  time  to  help  celebrate  the  silver  anniversary  of 
his  congregation’s  emigration  from  Russia  and  to  attend  the  Western 
District  sessions  held  in  his  own  church.  He  participated  as  usual  and 
together  with  C.  H.  Wedel  and  P.  R.  Voth  was  elected  to  the  Bethel 
College  Board/0 

The  following  year,  however,  his  health  again  began  to  fail.  An  Octo- 
ber report  states  that  “apparently  he  is  feeling  somewhat  better,  since 
he  has  left  for  Nebraska  to  attend  the  Western  District  conference.” 
This  was  November,  1900.  The  next  report  announced  his  death. 

On  December  2,  1900,  Dietrich  had  attended  church  for  the  last  time, 
admitting  new  church  members.  His  demeanor  and  service  revealed 
such  deep  concern  and  was  so  impressive  that  many  intuitively  thought 
this  would  be  his  last  service. 

So  it  was.  The  following  Sunday,  confined  to  bed,  he  turned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  church  over  to  his  coworkers,  asking  them  to  feed 
the  flock/1  On  December  31,  1900,  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  63. 
The  following  May  14  it  would  have  been  25  years  that  he  had  served 
the  Hoffnungsau  Church  as  elder. 

At  the  funeral  service,  short  remarks  were  made  by  elders  of  neigh- 
boring churches:  P.  Balzer,  Christian  Krehbiel,  David  Goerz,  P.  Kreh- 
biel,  W.  Ewert,  William  Galle,  Jacob  Claasen,  Abraham  Schellenberg, 
H.  Toews,  and  Bernhard  Buhler. 

Dietrich  Gaeddert  left  to  mourn  his  passing  his  wife  Helena  and  18 
children:  Jacob,  David,  Maria,  Elizabeth,  Suzanna,  Justina,  and  Anna 
by  his  first  wife;  and  Peter,  Helena,  Katherine,  Sara,  Dietrich,  Henry, 
Abraham,  John,  Rosina,  Leonhard,  and  Lydia  by  his  second  wife. 
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SAMUEL  F.  SPRUNGER 
1848  - 1923 


More  than  a few  eyes  in  the  Mennonite  congregation  at  Berne,  Indi- 
ana, were  carefully  observing  a young  man  who  had  arrived  home 
from  school  for  a brief  visit.  Some  of  the  young  man’s  fellow  church 
members  were  surprised  at  his  appearance  and  no  doubt  at  least  one 
whispered  to  his  or  her  neighbor,  “Is  that  what  he  learned  at  Seminary?” 
All  waited  expectantly  to  hear  what  he  would  have  to  say. 

That  occasion  came  at  a Good  Friday  worship  service  about  the  year 
1 870  and  the  Mennonite  congregation  at  Berne  had  good  reason  to  be 
interested  in  Sammie  Sprunger.1  A year  and  a half  earlier  the  church 
had  chosen  him  by  lot  to  be  their  minister.  And  then,  instead  of  taking 
up  his  new  duties  at  once  as  had  been  expected,  the  chosen  one,  in  the 
face  of  opposition,  had  gone  off  to  school. 

Many  Mennonite  churches  at  that  time  neither  paid  ministers  a reg- 
ular salary  nor  believed  that  ministers  needed  special  training.  Very 
likely  several  good  brothers  and  sisters  attending  that  Holy  Week 
service  sat  there  thinking,  “We’ll  see  if  that  schooling  has  done  Sammie 
any  good!” 

There  was  no  one  in  the  congregation  who  did  not  know  Samuel 
Sprunger.  He  had  come  to  the  Berne  community  from  Switzerland  in 
1852  with  his  father  Abraham,  better  known  as  “der  alte  Mann”  (the 
old  man),  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  The  little  boy,  Sammie,  had  been 
bom  four  years  before  this  on  October  19,  1848,  in  the  Muensterburg 
community,  Canton  Bern.  Fifteen  months  after  his  birth  his  mother, 
Magdalena  Ruefenacht  Sprunger,  had  died. 

In  America  the  family  was  quite  poor.  Sammie’s  brother,  Abraham, 
Jr.,  worked  at  various  places  in  the  community;  his  sister  Anna  kept 
house  for  their  father;  and  at  the  age  of  eight  Sammie  began  working 
out,  too.  For  three  years  he  helped  his  brother  and  after  that  worked 
for  various  families  when  he  was  not  needed  at  home. 

Sammie  was  full  of  life  and  fond  of  clean  fun.  He  was  witty,  friend- 
ly, and  absolutely  honest.  His  friends  held  him  in  high  esteem  and 
recognized  him  as  the  leader  of  their  group.  Even  as  a boy  he  was  a 
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fluent  speaker  with  a clear  strong  voice.  This,  together  with  his  power 
of  analysis  and  clear  thinking,  made  him  an  excellent  debater. 

In  those  days  when  the  need  for  a new  minister  arose,  the  church 
followed  the  usual  custom  of  election  by  lot.  On  August  23,  1868,  the 
church  at  Berne  held  such  an  election.  The  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion cast  their  votes.  Seventeen  young  men  were  nominated. 

“Armendiener”  (deacon)  Christian  B.  Lehman  gathered  books  and 
placed  them  on  a table  at  the  front  of  the  church.  In  the  Ausbund  he 
put  a slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written,  “Herr  aller  Herzen  Er- 
kenner,  zeige  an  welchen  Du  erwaehlet  hast”  (Lord,  knower  of  all 
hearts,  show  us  the  one  you  have  chosen) . 

One  of  the  17  men  was  Samuel  Ferdinand  Sprunger,  known  to  every- 
one as  Sammie.  The  person  who  had  nominated  him  was  his  sister 
Elizabeth  (Mrs.  C.  P.  Sprunger). 

When  Sammie  passed  by  the  table  he  picked  up  a book,  laid  it  down, 
and  picked  up  another.  That  act  changed  the  future  history  of  the 
church  in  a most  unexpected  manner  for  by  selecting  the  second  book 
Sammie  was  chosen  as  the  new  minister. 

Sammie  had  been  baptized  three  years  earlier  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Peter  S.  Lehman,  but  he  had  not  had  a deep  religious  experience.  Prior 
to  the  election  Sammie  had  been  asked  what  he  would  do  if  the  lot 
fell  to  him.  He  replied  that  he  would  not  accept  it.  He  had  had  very 
little  schooling  and  felt  ill-prepared  for  such  responsibility. 

He  was  not  happy  to  be  a candidate,  but  after  he  was  chosen  he 
accepted  his  election  as  the  will  of  God  and  almost  immediately  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  determined  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  divine  calling. 

The  church  did  not  believe  in  a specially  trained  ministry  and  almost 
everyone  was  opposed  to  his  intended  studies.  Christian  Baumgartner 
encouraged  him  to  go.  He  knew  the  handicap  of  being  able  to  speak 
only  the  Swiss  dialect  and  advised  Sammie  to  attend  school  at  least 
long  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  High  German  correctly. 

Wadsworth  Seminary,  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  was  now  in  operation 
and  Sammie  naturally  turned  his  eyes  longingly  toward  this  school.  With 
Baumgartner’s  encouragement  it  was  finally  decided  that  he  should  go, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  a red-letter  day  when  his  close  friend,  Jerry 
Luginbill,  drove  him  all  the  way  (about  200  miles)  with  his  father’s 
horse  and  buggy. 

First  impressions  on  entering  school  depressed  Sammie.  He  found 
the  teachers  wearing  coats  fastened  with  buttons  instead  of  hooks  and 
eyes  and  a lie-down  collar  instead  of  a stand-up  one;  in  fact,  their 
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apparel  was  in  harmony  with  what  men  wore  in  general  at  that  time. 

At  first  he  wondered  what  he  could  possibly  learn  from  that  group. 
He  was  unhappy  and  felt  like  running  away  but  wisely  decided  to  stay 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  teacher,  Carl  Justus  van  der  Smissen. 

Sammie  soon  found  to  his  joy  and  satisfaction  that  it  was  the  right 
place  for  him  after  all.  In  his  warmed  heart  a new  religious  certainty 
was  born.  He  had  a new  vision  which  he  followed  with  service.  He 
often  said  afterwards  that  he  now  really  began  to  live. 

During  vacation  time  Sammie  and  three  of  his  fellow  students  stayed 
at  Wadsworth.  He  had  no  parental  home  that  expected  him  and  little 
money  to*  spare  for  travel.  He  worked  in  the  harvest  field  where  his 
services  were  sought  as  a good  ‘cradler’  and  he  was  otherwise  a very 
handy  man  on  the  farm.  At  the  school  he  proved  himself  a proficient 
carpenter. 

Sammie’s  evenings  were  spent  in  the  company  of  Professor  van  der 
Smissen  and  William  Galle,  with  whom  he  shared  many  experiences. 
His  close  contact  with  the  former  developed  into  one  of  the  pleasantest 
friendships  of  his  life  and  he  later  corresponded  regularly  with  van  der 
Smissen. 

When  Sammie  had  been  at  Wadsworth  a year  and  a half  he  returned 
home  for  a short  visit.  The  time  was  Good  Friday.  Everyone  was  anx- 
ious to  see  and  hear  him,  but  when  he  appeared  they  were  unprepared 
for  what  they  saw. 

He  carried  a Bible  under  his  arm  and  was  utterly  changed  in  appear- 
ance. No  longer  did  he  wear  his  homemade  coat  with  a stand-up  collar. 
His  new  coat  was  too  long  and  it  did  not  have  the  right  cut.  He  wore 
a stiff  white  collar  and  a white  shirt  with  a black  stripe.  He  wore  a 
supposedly  silver  watch  chain,  a very  thin  chain  about  ten  inches  long 
that  had  cost  him  50  cents. 

It  had  been  customary  that  the  one  who  gave  a testimony  always 
remained  seated.  When  Sammie  was  asked  to  give  his  testimony  he 
stood.  The  congregation  was  silent;  it  was  a breathless  moment.  In 
High  German  Sammie  elaborated  on  the  text  and  preached  a sermon. 

This  was  something  new— listening  to  a student— and  the  youth  of 
the  church  enjoyed  him.  He  made  a good  impression  upon  them. 
Those  who  favored  him  said,  “Sam  need  not  return  to  school;  he  can 
already  preach  well  enough.”  Sam,  however,  insisted  that  he  had  just 
begun  to  learn,  and  returned  to  Wadsworth  where  he  finished  his 
course  of  study  in  1871.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  graduating  class. 

When  he  returned  to  Berne  to  take  up  his  duties  as  a minister  he 
met  much  opposition  and  fierce  controversies.  Sam  became  discouraged. 
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To  make  matters  worse,  rumors  reached  him  that  his  fiancee,  Katherine 
Luginbill,  was  turning  against  him  because  of  his  new  ideas. 

This,  however,  was  not  true,  and  after  his  school  debts  were  paid, 
they  were  married  on  October  2,  1872.  Since  the  church  did  not  pay 
its  preacher,  “der  Sam”  (that  Sam),  as  he  was  now  called,  taught 
school.  According  to  reports  he  was  an  excellent  teacher. 

As  a minister  Samuel  Sprunger  tried  to  bring  his  congregation  nearer 
to  God,  stressing  change  of  heart  and  personal  righteousness.  He  tried 
to  make  it  clear  that  Christianity  is  not  a religion  of  proper  dress  or 
of  rules  but  of  divine  example. 

But  his  daring  and  revolutionary  methods  incensed  many  people, 
and  the  church  divided  into  two  temporary  factions  with  one  adopting 
a more  liberal  church  policy  and  the  other  adhering  to  the  old  order. 
Opposition  became  so  great  that  Sam  was  not  allowed  to  preach  in 
the  church.  Consequently,  he  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Christian 
Baumgartner  and  his  congregation  to  preach  in  the  church  in  French 
Township. 

Some  of  the  youth  of  the  Berne  church  followed  Sam  and  later 
demanded  that  he  be  given  the  pulpit  of  the  Berne  church  on  alternate 
Sundays.  Thus  it  developed  that  on  one  Sunday  Sprunger  preached 
in  the  Baumgartner  church  and  next  Sunday  in  the  Berne  church.  He 
was  called  “der  kleine  Spitzbub”  (the  little  rascal)  by  some  of  the 
opposing  faction;  but  even  though  they  would  not  go  to  hear  him  they 
wanted  to  know  what  he  had  said.  Many  opposed  him  bitterly. 

Both  sides  were  equally  determined  and  both  had  deep  convictions. 
The  solution  seemed  impossible  and  finally  “der  Sam”  considered  leaving 
and  go  where  people  were  not  so  narrow-minded.  His  wife,  however, 
decided  it  was  best  to  stay  in  Berne  and  convinced  him  that  he  could 
not  be  certain  he  would  not  have  to  go  through  the  same  thing  else- 
where. So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  and  see  the  issue  through. 

The  course  did  not  run  smoothly  but  God  gave  wisdom,  discretion, 
and  necessary  firmness  to  his  servant.  Through  God’s  grace  “der  Sam” 
became  the  instrument  in  accomplishing  a work  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a stronger  church  and  he  saw  the  reuniting  of  the  two 
groups  into  a larger  and  more  tolerant  church  which  eventually  evolved 
into  one  of  the  largest  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  United  States. 

Much  was  gained  in  having  a determined  young  preacher.  If  no  higher 
lights  had  come  in  to  rouse  members  to  nobler  things,  the  church  might 
have  been  lulled  into  a deadly  slumber. 

During  Sprunger’s  ministry  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his  decisions 
and  activities  was  always:  “How  would  my  Lord  and  Master  have  me 
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decide  this  question  or  solve  this  problem?”  or  “How  would  the  king- 
dom of  God  best  be  furthered?” 

Sam  Sprunger  possessed  great  organizing  and  executive  ability.  Al- 
though he  visited  his  large  membership  but  rarely,  he  was  well  in- 
formed about  what  was  happening  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  his  mem- 
bers and  had  his  finger  on  every  pulsebeat  of  the  church.  He  organized 
the  Sunday  school  early  in  his  ministry  and  was  its  faithful  superinten- 
dent for  32  years. 

Sprunger  had  no  sympathy  for  sermons  that  did  not  have  a definite 
biblical  foundation.  His  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure  were  so 
simple  that  every  person  could  easily  follow  him.  His  logic  was  so 
convincing  and  his  analysis  of  human  character  so  piquant  that  his 
speaking  won  the  admiration  of  the  keenest  intellects.  His  delivery 
was  forceful.  His  hearers  did  not  go  away  congratulating  themselves 
for  having  heard  a fine  sermon;  they  went  with  pricked  consciences, 
challenged  to  better  living. 

When  Sam  Sprunger  was  a small  boy  he  had  observed  that  his  father 
considered  the  Lord’s  Supper  a very  holy  matter.  Therefore,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  before  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  to  be  observed  he  did  no 
work  that  did  not  have  to  be  done  but  busied  himself  preparing  for  the 
following  day. 

Sprunger  was  a well-read  man,  a thinker,  and  an  intellectual  leader, 
but  above  all  he  was  utterly  devoted  to  God.  He  was  a man  of  deep 
consecration  with  unshakable  conviction  and  as  a preacher  he  was  at 
his  best.  Samuel  thought  that  whatever  convinced  him  must  neces- 
sarily convince  others;  he  was  not  afraid  to  express  his  feelings  on 
any  subject.  This  outspoken  manner  was  at  times  embarrassing  to 
strangers  as  well  as  to  members  of  his  family. 

Because  of  his  outspokenness  he  did  not  possess  the  faculty  of  put- 
ting at  ease  those  in  his  presence.  While  he  did  not  have  the  gift  of 
being  very  friendly  or  obliging,  he  nevertheless  seemed  to  possess  a 
certain  charisma. 

Sprunger  had  a prodigious  memory.  While  hearing  an  address  or 
reading  an  article  he  would  not  only  record  it  in  his  memory  but  while 
doing  so  would  analyze  it  and  register  his  mental  reactions  to  it. 

Once  when  in  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  he  heard  an  English  sermon. 
He  took  no  notes.  Sometime  later,  at  a conference  session,  a few 
minutes  before  the  time  for  the  service,  word  came  that  the  speaker 
of  the  evening  could  not  be  there.  Sprunger  was  asked  to  speak  and 
he  preached  that  same  sermon,  translated  into  German,  giving  full 
acknowledgement  to  the  minister  who  had  first  preached  it. 
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Samuel  F.  Sprunger’s  name  became  a familiar  one  in  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  early  in  his  career.  His  work  on  Con- 
ference committees  began  in  1872  and  continued  unti  1917.  Sometimes 
he  served  on  more  than  two  boards  at  one  time. 

He  served  on  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  from  1884  to  1887  and 
again  from  1896-1917;  on  the  Publication  Board  from  1884-1893; 
and  on  the  Home  Mission  Board  for  many  years. 

Among  tlie  many  committees  on  which  he  served  were:  the  commit- 
tee to  draft  the  Conference  constitution;  the  committee  to  revise  the 
catechism;  and  the  committee  to  publish  the  Gesangbuch  mit  Noten. 
(He  arranged  hymn  no.  20  and  wrote  the  words  for  no.  574  in  Gesang- 
buch mit  Noten  (Songbook  with  Notes.)  He  edited  the  German  Sunday 
school  quarterly  from  1889-1920  and  the  Bundesbote  Kalender  from 
1886-1922. 

In  the  District  Conference  he  had  a similar  record.  After  the  Middle 
District  Conference  was  organized  in  1888,  Sprunger  was  the  first 
president.  He  continued  in  that  office  until  1895  when  he  missed  the 
session  due  to  illness  at  home.  In  1897  and  1898  he  again  served  as 
president.  He  was  prominently  involved  in  the  organization  of  the 
Conference  and  its  activities,  particularly  in  its  home  mission  work. 

Sprunger  served  the  Berne  church  as  active  pastor  from  1871-1903, 
from  1911-1913,  and  as  supply  pastor  1914-1919.  He  preached  his 
last  sermon  on  September  14,  1919  from  John  10:28. 

Among  his  notable  contributions  to  the  church  are  the  implanting  of 
a missionary  spirit,  promotion  of  temperance  and  high  moral  standards, 
Bible  knowledge,  and  elevation  of  church  music.  He  stressed  truthful- 
ness and  punctuality.  His  lessons  in  punctuality  show  results  even 
today;  when  it  is  time  for  the  last  bell  to  ring  one  can  see  people 
running  toward  the  church  from  all  directions. 

Sprunger  was  not  in  good  health  the  last  20  years  of  his  life.  He 
suffered  an  injury  to  one  eye  which  necessitated  an  operation  in  1902, 
and  early  in  1903  he  suffered  a fractured  hip  when  he  fell  while 
chasing  some  chickens.  He  never  fully  recovered  and  ever  after  had 
to  use  a cane. 

During  his  last  years  he  had  severe  and  uninterrupted  physical  suf- 
fering, yet  very  few  except  his  most  intimate  friends  ever  heard  him 
mention  his  pain.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  good  he  could  do 
others  by  burdening  them  with  his  trouble.  At  last  after  years  of  weary 
waiting  the  end  came  on  November  16,  1923.  He  died  of  pneumonia. 

Samuel  and  Mrs.  Sprunger  had  become  the  parents  of  ten  children. 

“The  teachers  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever”  (Dan. 
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12:3).  These  words  of  Scripture  most  ably  describe  the  life  of  Samuel 
Ferdinand  Sprunger,  leader  and  pastor  of  the  Berne  Mennonite  Church 
for  more  than  33  years  and  active  Conference  worker. 
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PETER  JANSEN 
1852  - 1923 


Cornelius  Jansen,  the  father  of  Peter  Jansen,  was  bom  in  Tiegenhof, 
near  Danzig,  West  Prussia,  in  1822.  About  the  time  of  the  great  west- 
ward trek  of  covered  wagons  toward  California,  Cornelius  Jansen 
also  undertook  a journey  as  long  and  troublesome,  if  not  as  dangerous, 
when  he  decided  to  migrate  to  the  Mennonite  settlement  in  South  Russia. 

Here  Cornelius  engaged  in  the  grain  export  business  at  the  seaport  of 
Berdjansk  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  a city  of  25,000  population,  renamed 
“Osipenko”  by  the  Soviets;  and  here  on  March  21,  1852,  Peter  was 
bom.1 

Cornelius  Jansen  was  made  Prussian  Consul.  In  the  house  next 
door  lived  the  British  Consul  and  from  the  latter  Peter  gathered  a 
smattering  of  the  English  language,  little  thinking  at  the  time  that  later 
it  would  become  the  language  in  which  he  would  be  thinking,  working, 
and  writing. 

The  family  prospered.  They  leased  a large  ranch  about  30  miles 
from  the  city.  It  was  here  that  Peter  learned  a great  deal  about  cattle 
and  sheep,  spending  much  of  his  youth  in  the  saddle. 

In  1870,  when  the  Russian  government  broke  the  freedom  from 
conscription  covenant  made  by  Empress  Catherine,  the  elder  Jansen 
advised  friends  to  sell  their  lands  and  seek  a new  home  in  America 
where  they  might  again  be  free  to  live  according  to  their  principles. 
This  advice  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  Russian  officials  and 
he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 

Visiting  in  Germany  and  England  on  the  way,  the  Jansen  family  finally 
arrived  in  Quebec,  Canada,  on  August  28,  1873.  An  early  report  has 
it  that  with  their  47  pieces  of  baggage,  trunks,  and  traveling  boxes 
deposited  on  the  station  platform,  they  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a show-troupe  on  tour! 

Leaving  the  rest  of  the  family  in  Berlin  (now  Kitchener),  Ontario, 
Peter  and  his  father  went  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  established 
communication  with  their  Prussian  friends,  and  were  commissioned  to 
visit  the  west  to  look  over  the  various  states  and  territories  in  which 
good  land  was  to  be  had  at  low  prices. 
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Through  the  influence  of  the  American  Quakers  the  Jansens  were 
taken  to  Washington  and  introduced  to  President  Grant,  who  displayed 
great  interest  in  the  proposed  immigration  of  Mennonites.  Peter,  ac- 
customed to  the  glittering  pomp  of  Russian  officialdom,  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  White  House  portals  guarded  by  only  a single 
colored  man  without  even  a sword  to  rattle. 

Shortly,  Peter  and  his  father  left  for  the  west  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  railroad  land-commissioners,  who  were  as  interested  as  had  been 
the  Prussian  kings  and  Catherine  in  securing  the  settlement  of  Menno- 
nites on  their  lands. 

The  Jansens  traveled  through  northern  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Territory 
of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  and  found  good  lands  at  many 
points.  Eventually  Mennonite  settlements  were  established  in  all  of 
these  areas. 

In  the  meantime  the  first  party  of  friends  from  Russia  had  arrived 
and  the  Jansens  met  them  in  New  York.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of 
English  as  well  as  of  the  lands  which  he  and  his  father  had  inspected. 
Peter  was  appointed  to  lead  a delegation  of  the  men  of  the  new  party 
back  to  the  west,  where  the  choice  of  a location  for  settlement  had 
narrowed  down  to  two  tracts  of  about  20,000  acres  each — one  in 
Butler  County,  Kansas;  the  other  in  Jefferson  County,  Nebraska. 

Eventually  the  Nebraska  site  was  decided  upon.  For  the  Jansen 
family  Peter  bought  1280  acres  18  miles  west  of  Beatrice,  which  was 
then  a village  of  probably  50  homes.  He  paid  an  average  price  of  $3.75 
per  acre. 

Soon  the  rest  of  the  family  moved  west,  the  elder  Jansen  making  his 
home  in  Beatrice  while  the  building  of  a ranch  house  on  the  new  prop- 
erty was  begun. 

In  the  beginning  the  Jansens  raised  sheep.  Peter  went  to  Wisconsin 
for  his  ewes  and  to  New  York  State  for  his  rams.  Accustomed  to  raising 
sheep  on  the  nutritious  grasses  of  the  Russian  steppes,  they  assumed 
that  prairie  hay  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a fattening  fodder. 

However,  after  losing  a number  of  sheep  the  first  winter,  they  learned 
that  Nebraska  hay  was  not  nourishing  enough  without  an  added  grain 
ration.  This  problem  conquered,  they  built  up,  in  the  years  following, 
the  finest  breeding  flock  of  merinos  in  the  state. 

Sometime  in  1876  Peter  went  to  New  York  again  to  meet  and  bring 
west  some  of  their  friends  from  Prussia.  This  was  a more  than  ordinarily 
pleasant  duty  since  among  them  was  a charming  young  lady  Gertrude 
Penner,  whom  Peter  had  met  during  the  family’s  visit  in  Germany.  There 
was  already  a tacit  understanding  between  them  that  culminated  in 
marriage  the  following  year  on  May  4,  1877. 
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Peter  was  quite  proud  as  he  traveled  across  the  country  with  this  new 
group  of  friends,  for  they  represented  what  was  probably  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  well-dressed,  well-educated,  and  well-to-do  immigrants 
that  ever  came  to  the  North  American  west. 

While  Peter  was  running  the  sheep  ranch  for  his  father,  he  was 
investing  his  share  of  the  profits  in  adjoining  land,  paying  $6-$12  per 
acre.  He  began  the  improvements  on  it  with  a small  house  and  a bam 
and  moved  to  this  farm  with  his  wife.  They  had  seven  children,  Helen, 
John,  Anna,  Katherine,  Gertrude,  Cornelius,  and  Margaret. 

In  the  next  few  years  Peter  continued  to  make  improvements,  erect- 
ing new  sheep  sheds,  a large  horse  bam,  and  numerous  other  buildings. 
He  also  planted  a great  many  shelter  trees  and  a fine  orchard.  He  laid 
out  a beautiful  front  yard  with  an  artificial  lake. 

“Jansen’s  Ranch”  became  the  showplace  of  the  country  and  attracted 
much  attention  and  many  visitors.  In  all,  it  consisted  of  more  than  2000 
acres.  Seven  families  lived  on  it  and  worked  for  the  owner,  who  built 
a comfortable  house  and  a good  bam  for  each  family. 

At  first,  besides  raising  sheep,  Peter  Jansen  grew  enormous  crops 
of  spring  wheat,  getting  as  much  as  $1.22  per  bushel.  When  winter 
wheat  was  introduced  his  experimental  plot  of  20  acres  was  the  first  in 
Jefferson  County.  He  also  raised  big  crops  of  corn  with  yields  of  50-60 
bushels  per  acre  not  unusual;  one  year  his  entire  acreage  averaged  63 
bushels. 

In  the  eighties  settlers  came  in  large  numbers  and  the  open  prairie 
was  soon  no  longer  available  for  the  Jansen  flocks.  Consistent  in  his 
business  ability  and  foresight,  Peter  changed  his  plan  and  commenced 
raising  western  sheep  for  the  market.  Under  his  able  direction  this 
enterprise  grew  rapidly.  Soon  he  had  feedlots  in  four  different  places, 
feeding  30,000  sheep  in  a single  season. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
Railroad  surveyed  its  line  from  St.  Joseph  via  Beatrice  to  Fairbury  and 
the  west.  The  building  of  this  fine  was  a decided  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  section  of  the  state.  Peter  Jansen  took  an  active  part 
in  the  preliminaries,  and  when  a railroad  town  was  established  four 
miles  west  of  the  Jansen  ranch,  the  railroad  officials  named  it  “Jansen.” 

The  Mennonite  church  did  not  favor  having  its  members  take  active 
part  in  politics,  but  Peter  reasoned  that  in  the  United  States,  a country 
established  on  the  basis  of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy,  conditions 
were  different;  he  decided  that  the  man  who  failed  to  do  his  part  in 
maintaining  good  government  was  not  a useful  citizen. 

Accordingly,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and  threw  the 
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weight  of  his  considerable  influence  and  organizing  ability  behind  every 
movement  which  he  considered  to  be  for  the  betterment  of  his  adopted 
country. 

From  the  beginning  he  was  frequently  a delegate  to  the  county  and 
state  conventions  of  the  Republican  party  and  in  1884  was  elected  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  which 
James  G.  Blaine  was  nominated  for  president.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
delegates-at-large  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  which  nominated  William 
McKinley. 

In  spite  of  this  interest  and  activity,  he  was  never  an  office  seeker 
since  he  felt  and  openly  stated  that  political  influence  disappears  as 
soon  as  one  seeks  office  for  his  own  gain.  However,  in  1880  his 
neighbors  elected  him  justice  of  the  peace  and  he  was  subsequently 
twice  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  once  as  a representative  and  then 
as  a senator.  He  was  offered  the  nomination  for  governor  but  refused 
it  on  the  grounds  that  such  an  office  might  place  him  in  a position 
where  he  would  be  required  to  enforce  the  death  penalty. 

Nevertheless,  his  fellow  citizens  continued  to  seek  his  services  in 
one  way  or  another.  In  the  year  1900,  President  McKinley  appointed 
him  one  of  the  12  United  States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  World’s 
Fair,  and  in  1901  he  represented  Nebraska  at  McKinley’s  funeral.  Jansen 
traveled  extensively  through  the  British  Isles  and  Europe,  visiting  old 
friends  in  Germany  and  South  Russia.  He  was  a pioneer,  farmer, 
rancher,  politician,  diplomat,  and  traveler. 

During  the  early  years  when  Nebraska  was  one  of  the  prominent 
sheep-raising  and  wool-producing  states,  Peter  Jansen  served  as  the 
first  president  of  the  Nebraska  Wool  Growers  Association  and  was 
re-elected  several  times. 

In  1909  Jansen  sold  his  ranch  for  an  average  price  of  $100  per 
acre  and  moved  to  Beatrice  where  he  had  for  some  time  owned  several 
plots  of  ground. 

Interested  in  securing  a good  hospital  for  Beatrice,  Peter  Jansen 
donated  one  of  his  plots  to  the  Mennonite  church  for  the  building  of 
the  Mennonite  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital  and  also  contributed 
heavily  to  the  building  fund. 

During  his  remaining  years  he  continued  to  serve  his  people  and 
the  community  in  every  way  possible.  He  never  spared  himself  in  a 
worthy  cause  or  failed  to  help  a friend  in  need.  After  a lingering  illness 
he  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Beatrice  on  June  6,  1923. 

His  passing  is  well  described  in  the  poignant  phrase  he  once  used 
in  speaking  of  a friend,  “God’s  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept.” 
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ANTHONY  S.  SHELLY 
1853  - 1928 


Anthony  S.  Shelly  was  bom  in  Milford  Township,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  February  28,  1853,  the  third  of  seven  children.  His 
parents  were  Levi  S.  and  Barbara  Shelly  Shelly.1 

The  Shelly  ancestors  lived  in  the  Palatinate  region  of  Germany,  but 
as  early  as  1750  the  great-grandfather  of  A.  S.  Shelly’s  grandfather, 
Abraham  Shelly,  one  of  the  pioneer  Mennonite  settlers  in  the  upper 
end  of  Bucks  County,  emigrated.  The  Shelly  family  was  always  highly 
respected.2 

Though  his  father,  Levi  Shelly,  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  he  lived 
on  a farm  where  son  Anthony  spent  his  first  17  years,  working  on 
the  farm  for  the  most  part  and  securing  what  education  he  could  in  the 
district  school,  which  he  attended  for  about  four-and-one-half  months 
each  year  after  reaching  school  age. 

In  1870  Anthony  entered  the  Conference  school  at  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  spending  one  year  there.  Returning  to  his  home,  he  taught  in 
district  schools  for  two  winter  terms  while  working  on  the  farm  in 
summer. 

In  1873  he  entered  the  Millersville  State  Normal  School  and  grad- 
uated from  the  regular  teacher’s  course  in  1875.  After  teaching  one 
year  each  in  a district  school  and  the  borough  schools  of  Muncy, 
Tycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  he  accepted  a call  to  teach  English 
at  the  Wadsworth  school.  Here  he  had  charge  of  the  English  depart- 
ment (in  1877  the  school  was  divided  into  two  parts — Seminary  and 
English)  for  two  years  (1877-1879),  conducting  it  with  notable  success.3 

Concerning  his  work  at  Wadsworth,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

For  one  year  I had  the  school  alone,  but  was  assisted  in  some  classes 
by  my  brother  Daniel.  . . . The  second  year  I associated  with  myself 
Mr.  T.  S.  Schimmel,  a fellow  graduate  of  Millersville  Normal  school. 
We  named  our  school  the  ‘Excelsior  Normal  School,’  and  planned 
our  course  of  study  with  a special  view  to  preparing  young  men  and 
women  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

The  attendance  kept  increasing  steadily  during  the  two  years,  and 
the  prospects  were  so  encouraging  that  we  would  gladly  have  con- 
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tinued,  if  we  could  have  rented  the  building  longer.  . . . Our  last  term 
closed  in  May,  1879. 

Among  the  students  that  attended  the  German  school  and  took  En- 
glish studies  were  H.  R.  Voth,  Chr.  Augspurger,  Daniel  Hirschler, 
S.  J.  Baer,  J.  Hugh  Stauffer  and  others.4 

Teaching  at  Wadsworth  was  a noteworthy  experience  in  his  career, 
paving  the  way  for  a life  of  educational  and  ministerial  service  in  the 
church.  Earlier  influences  no  doubt  also  affected  his  religious  interests 
for  he  grew  up  under  the  leadership  of  John  H.  Oberholtzer  and  A.  B. 
Shelly  in  the  West  Swamp  Church.5 

The  school  was  gaining  in  popularity  and  it  seemed  successful. 
However,  financial  support  was  not  enough  to  cover  the  accumulating 
debt  and  Conference  workers  became  discouraged.  A.  S.  Shelly  was 
eager  to  continue  the  English  department  and  was  willing  to  rent 
the  building.  But  the  Eighth  General  Conference  in  1878  decided  to 
sell  the  building.  If  not  sold  in  three  months  it  was  to  be  rented  and 
an  English  school  conducted  until  the  next  General  Conference  session. 

It  was  not  sold  in  three  months;  according  to  decision  the  building 
should  have  been  rented  and  claims  settled  by  mortgaging  the  property. 
The  school  committee,  however,  refused  to  rent,  not  following  instruc- 
tions. A.  S.  Shelly’s  urgent  requests  for  renting  were  passed  by  un- 
heeded, probably  because  he  was  only  26  years  old  at  the  time6 

Now  that  the  Wadsworth  school  had  closed,  Shelly  went  back  to 
Pennsylvania  serving  as  principal  of  the  borough  schools  of  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  from  1879-1884. 

The  Mennonites,  however,  still  felt  the  need  for  an  educational 
institution  and  the  Kansas  Conference  was  now  most  active  in  planning. 
In  1882  a beginning  was  made  in  the  Alexanderwohl  settlement,  north 
of  Newton,  and  in  1883  it  was  moved  to  Halstead,  Kansas,  where  the 
Mennonite  Preparatory  School  was  established.  Here  A.  S.  Shelly  took 
charge  of  the  English  department  in  1884. 

In  1885  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Conference  agreed  with  the 
Halstead  School  Committee  to  combine  an  Indian  Industrial  Mission 
School  with  the  Preparatory  School  at  Halstead.  This  was  done  and 
A.  S.  Shelly  was  the  superintendent  during  the  first  year. 

After  a fruitful  stay  in  Kansas,  Anthony  Shelly  decided  to  return 
to  Pennsylvania  to  enter  into  partnership  with  U.  S.  Stauffer,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  publishing  the  Quakertown  Free  Press. 

In  1886  Shelly  was  given  an  evangelist’s  license  by  the  Eastern 
District  Conference,  where  he  assisted  Andrew  B.  Shelly  in  the  West 
Swamp  Church.  He  also  preached  for  a while  at  Halstead,  Kansas. 
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In  1890  he  became  pastor  of  the  Hereford  Mennonite  Church  at 
Bally,  Pennsylvania,  serving  there  for  25  years.  During  this  period  a 
new  church  was  erected  and  a session  of  the  General  Conference  was 
held  there  over  which  Shelly  presided. 

For  16  years  during  his  service  with  the  Hereford  Church,  he  also 
preached  at  the  Upper  Milford  Mennonite  Church  near  Zionsville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  nine  years  at  the  Menno  Simons  Mennonite 
Church  at  Boyertown.7 

In  1891  Anthony  Shelly  became  associated  with  the  publication  of 
The  Mennonite.  He  was  appointed  editor-in-chief  in  1899,  which 
position  he  held  until  1901  when  the  offices  were  moved  to  Berne, 
Indiana.  In  the  December,  1901,  issue  Shelly  writes: 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  impart  special  interest  to  the  last  monthly 
number  of  The  Mennonite  before  its  final  departure  from  the  East, 
which  was  its  birthplace  and  has  been  its  home  for  sixteen  years.  . . . 
I wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  faithfulness  and 
efficiency  of  those  with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  stand 
together  ...  in  seeking  to  make  our  paper  a helpful  messenger.8 

These  were  busy  years  for  A.  S.  Shelly,  serving  several  pastorates, 
editing  The  Mennonite  and  the  Mennonite  Yearbook , Conference  work, 
and  building  a new  church,  to  name  only  a few  areas  with  which  he  was 
occupied. 

One  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  church  was  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Articles  of  Faith  by  Cornelius  Ris,  which  was 
published  by  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  as  a standard 
of  Mennonite  doctrine.  For  many  years  he  also  served  as  a director  of 
Perkiomen  Seminary. 

At  the  close  of  his  pastoral  duties  at  Bally  in  1916,  Shelly  moved  to 
Upland,  California,  where  he  served  as  pastor  for  three  years.  Then  he 
pastored  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Bluffton,  Ohio,  for  two  years. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Bluffton  Hospital  for  a year. 

Shelly’s  last  charge  was  the  old  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  church 
where  he  served  six  years.  Here  he  effected  a bettor  organization  of 
the  church  and  won  the  high  esteem  of  the  community. 

In  the  year  1905  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  extended  an  invitation  to  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  to  participate  in  a meeting  held  by  that  body.  A resolution 
was  adopted  to  accept  the  invitation.  A.  S.  Shelly  and  A.  B.  Shelly  were 
delegated  as  representatives. 

These  delegates  reported  on  the  Federal  Council  at  the  next  Con- 
ference session  and  the  cautious  Mennonites  sent  two  more  delegates 
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in  addition,  to  report  further  on  Council  proceedings.  Their  favorable 
report  was  taken  to  the  1914  sessions  and  the  Conference  decided 
to  continue  affiliation,  but  also  created  a special  committee  to  make 
a careful  study  of  the  Federal  Council.  A.  S.  Shelly  was  also  on  this 
committee. 

The  special  committee  could  not  agree  on  continued  affiliation  and 
submitted  majority  and  minority  reports  to  the  1917  session.  The 
majority,  A.  S.  Shelly,  D.  J.  Brand,  S.  M.  Grubb,  G.  A.  Haury,  and 
S.  M.  Musselman,  favored  continued  affiliation,  for  they  felt  the  great 
problems  confronting  Christianity  could  better  be  solved  by  all  of 
Christianity  presenting  a united  front.  This  was  wartime  and  the  Coun- 
cil took  a rather  militaristic  stand. 

The  minority,  W.  S.  Gottshall  and  David  Toews,  felt  that  Mennonite 
nonresistance  would  be  jeopardized  as  it  was  too  weak  to  stand  in  a 
united  militaristic  Christian  atmosphere.  They  also  felt  it  would  hinder 
associations  with  other  Mennonite  groups.9  The  conference  accepted 
the  minority  report  and  acted  to  sever  all  connections  with  the  Federal 
Council. 

Shelly,  although  rather  liberal  was  a firm  believer  in  the  Bible  and 
Jesus  Christ.  This  can  be  seen  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the  February 
28,  1924,  issue  of  The  Mennonite.  Here  he  argues  for  the  Bible  and 
for  Jesus  Christ  as  more  than  merely  human.  He  points  out  that  the 
church  and  her  endeavors  must  rest  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  foundation; 
if  there  is  no  foundation  Christianity  cannot  stand. 

Anthony  S.  Shelly’s  death  came  unexpectedly,  for  he  had  seemed 
in  good  health.  He  was  stricken  with  a heart  attack  on  the  morning  of 
January  5,  1928,  and  died  the  same  day  at  the  age  of  74  years.  Services 
were  held  in  both  the  Germantown  and  West  Swamp  churches.  He 
was  buried  in  the  West  Swamp  cemetery.10  He  and  his  wife  Percilla 
(Stauffer),  whom  he  had  married  in  1875,  were  the  parents  of  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

A.  S.  Shelly  took  great  interest  in  the  General  Conference  and  the 
various  aspects  of  its  work.  He  served  as  its  president  for  five  years 
— twice  for  a two-year  term  and  once  for  a one-year  term.  For  ten 
years,  beginning  in  1910,  he  was  editor  of  The  Mennonite,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  many  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Conference  work 
and  interest.  For  some  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board.  He  also  served  on  the  Home  Mission  Board  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary;  this  involved  considerable  travel  and  much  work. 

He  was  active  in  the  Eastern  District  Conference  and  here  also 
served  as  president  and  as  member  of  various  committees.  For  some 
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years  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mennonite  Home 
for  the  Aged  at  Frederick,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a loyal  church  mem- 
ber and  an  active  Christian  of  noble  spirit  and  far-reaching  influence. 
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ALLEN  M.  FRETZ 
1853  - 1943 


Allen  M.  Fretz  was  bora  in  Tinicum  Township,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  of  eight  children  of  Ely  and  Mary  Fretz  in  1853, 
the  sixth  generation  from  the  immigrant  John  Fretz,  who  settled  in 
Bedminster  Township  about  1720.  He  grew  up  in  the  old  Fretz  home- 
stead at  Bedminster,  and  early  showed  an  interest  in  books  besides  the 
work  on  the  farm.  His  father  therefore  sent  him  to  the  new  Mennonite 
school  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1871  he  attended 
normal  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began  his 
teaching  career.1 

Meeting  Anna  and  the  call  to  Deep  Run,  September,  1883. 

In  September,  1883,  Allen  and  some  companions  visited  friends 
and  relatives  in  Ontario,  Canada,  twenty  miles  west  from  Niagara  Falls. 
In  August  they  visited  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Hunsberger  family  in  Wads- 
worth, Ohio.  From  there  they  went  to  Elkhart  County  in  northern 
Indiana,  visiting  distant  cousins,  the  John  F.  Funk  family.  From  here 
they  went  by  train  to  Toledo  and  on  to  Ontario  where  they  saw  their 
relatives,  the  Kratzs,  Moyers,  and  the  Henry  Fretz  family  in  Campden 
“on  the  mountain”  overlooking  the  Vineland  community. 

After  returning  home  from  Wadsworth  Seminary  in  April,  1870, 
Allen  seemed  to  take  new  interest  in  life,  and  expressed  his  desire  to 
his  parents  to  be  a schoolteacher.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  responded  to 
the  call  of  Christ  and  was  baptized  in  the  Deep  Run  Mennonite  Con- 
gregation by  Bishop  Moses  Gottschall. 

The  next  year  he  attended  Excelsior  Normal  Institute  at  Carversville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  took  a short  course  at  the  West  Chester  Normal 
School  in  June,  1873,  and  thus  was  better  trained  for  teaching  than 
many  in  that  day.  He  enjoyed  being  with  children  and  taught  in  various 
country  schools  during  the  winter  months  and  assisted  his  father  on 
the  farm  in  the  summer  months. 

He  fell  in  love  with  Sarah  G.  Leatherman  and  they  were  married 
September  18,  1880.  Then  tragedy  struck.  Late  in  March,  1882,  in 
the  midst  of  childbirth,  his  “Sally”  and  the  infant  son  were  taken 
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from  him,  and  their  bodies  laid  to  rest  at  the  Deep  Run  Meeting  House. 
He  wrote: 

Farewell,  Sally,  my  dear,  farewell. 

You  part  from  me  with  Christ  to  dwell. 

Our  union  here  on  earth  was  brief; 

My  heart  is  filled  with  naught  but  grief. 

— Allen 

Just  a year  before,  soon  after  they  were  married,  Father  Ely  had 
divided  the  large  farm  and  built  new  buildings  on  the  south  part  of  the 
land  across  the  valley  along  the  road  to  the  Deep  Run  Meeting  House. 
Here  he  moved  into  the  new  house  and  lived  with  Allen’s  younger 
brother,  Francis,  who  was  farming  the  new  place.  Allen  and  Sally 
had  moved  onto  the  homestead  and  all  of  life  seemed  so  inviting  before 
them — and  then  this  happened. 

His  grief  expressed  itself  in  various  ways.  In  November  of  that  year 
he  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  on  the  local  county  ticket  as  a nominee 
for  the  State  Legislature  from  Bucks  County.  The  Republican  ticket, 
which  normally  stood  a good  chance  for  election,  was  totally  defeated 
that  year.  Allen  felt  this  was  God’s  leading  away  from  any  possibility 
of  a political  career,  which  at  that  time,  in  his  grief  and  desire  to  find 
a new  life,  was  in  his  mind. 

When  the  work  was  done  in  the  late  summer  of  1883,  Allen  decided 
to  take  this  trip  and  so  get  away  “from  it  all”  and  attempt  to  find  him- 
self and  his  calling  again.  Two  experiences  in  these  September  days 
in  Ontario  were  of  great  help  to  him.  The  first  event  was  the  meeting 
of  an  attractive  young  lady,  Anna,  at  the  Jacob  Rittenhouse  home  at 
Campden  where  they  stayed  overnight  September  9,  1883.  He  corre- 
sponded with  her  during  the  next  fall  and  winter  months,  and  finally 
proposed  marriage. 

And  what  was  the  other  event?  During  those  same  days  in  Ontario, 
he  received  a letter  from  back  home  in  Pennsylvania  with  utterly  sur- 
prising news.  The  Deep  Run  congregation  by  a near  unanimous  vote 
had  chosen  him  to  be  their  minister!  He  had  not  expected  such  a calling! 
Although  in  the  early  ’70’s  he  not  only  continued  schoolteaching,  but 
also  expressed  his  new-found  faith  in  the  work  of  the  Deep  Run  con- 
gregation. For  ten  years  there  had  been  no  Sunday  school  instruction 
among  the  adults  and  the  children.  In  1872,  through  his  efforts,  the 
Sunday  school  was  reorganized  and  Allen  became  the  superintendent. 
For  ten  years  he  was  the  leader  of  this  arm  in  the  congregation.  In  fact, 
in  1876  Minister  Jacob  S.  Moyer  reported  to  Conference  that  a spiritual 
awakening  had  taken  place  at  Deep  Run.  In  addition  to  the  active 
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Sunday  school,  nine  young  people  were  under  instruction  in  cate- 
chism, and  Bible  study  was  being  held  every  two  weeks  on  Saturday 
evenings  during  the  winter.  Allen  helped  Rev.  Moyer  in  these  activities. 
It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  congregation,  would  now  desire 
to  have  their  own  pastoral  leader.  Two  names  were  presented  to  the 
congregation  and  the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  lot  in  September.  But 
the  people  were  surprised  when  in  meeting,  the  “other  name,”  Henry 
Leatherman,  stood  up  and  withdrew  his  name  in  favor  of  his  friend, 
Allen  M.  Fretz.  Thus  no  lot  was  used.  All  this  transpired  without  the 
knowledge  of  Allen  who  was  far  away  in  Ontario. 

Years  later  he  confided  to  his  grandson,  that  these  two  unexpected 
events,  the  meeting  of  “his  dear  Anna”  and  that  letter  from  Deep  Run 
calling  him  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  transformed  his  outlook  on  life. 
In  the  midst  of  grief  new  goals  had  emerged. 

Leaving  Souderton  and  Moving  to  Perkasie,  June,  1915 

Much  had  transpired  since  that  October,  1883,  when  Allen  M.  Fretz 
was  ordained  as  minister  in  his  home  congregation  at  Deep  Run.  The 
passing  years — marriage  in  1884  to  Anna  Rittenhouse;  sons  born  in 
1886  and  1888  and  a daughter  in  1891  on  the  farm  at  Bedminister; 
another  son  born  in  1893  and  a daughter  in  1896  and  yet  another  son 
in  1899  in  Souderton,  Pennsylvania — years  of  glory  and  dismay  in  the 
midst  of  ministry  and  family,  community  and  home,  in  Bedminster  and 
Souderton! 

After  seventeen  full  years  at  the  Zion  Church,  Souderton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  five  more  years  living  in  the  town  but  serving  other  churches, 
the  family  in  1915  moved  to  the  nearby  community  of  Perkasie.  Allen 
and  Anna  Fretz  and  their  first  children  had  been  called  to  the  new  and 
promising  work  of  ministry  at  Souderton  in  1893.  They  had  moved  from 
the  farm  in  Bedminster  and  entrusted  the  farm  work  there  to  hired  hands. 
In  Souderton  they  were  closer  to  this  growing  community,  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  Franconia  and  Eastern  District  Conference.  This  new  work 
had  been  started  by  N.  B.  Grubb  of  Philadelphia  and  A.  B.  Shelly  of 
Quakertown,  and  Allen  Fretz  was  then  called  to  be  the  pioneering  pastor. 

But  he  did  not  leave  the  ministry  at  Deep  Run.  They  lived  in  Sou- 
derton and  he  traveled  weekly  to  work  and  worship  in  his  home  congre- 
gation at  Bedminster.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1883,  he  had  been 
ordained  by  Bishop  Moses  Gottschall,  assisted  by  Jacob  S.  Moyer. 

Six  days  after  the  ordination  this  young  schoolteacher  without  min- 
isterial experience  spoke  at  the  funeral  of  Susanna  Myers,  wife  of  Abra- 
ham F.  Myers.  On  October  28,  he  gave  his  first  sermon  which  he  noted 
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in  his  record  book  with  these  words:  “My  first  regular  sermon  with 
the  help  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  Deep  Run. 
Text:  I John  4:16,  title  ‘God  is  Love!’  ” The  three  points  of  that  mes- 
sage were:  1.  God’s  Love  is  revealed  in  the  creation;  2.  God’s  Love  is 
revealed  in  the  leading  of  His  people;  3.  God’s  Love  is  revealed  in 
Christ.  This  message  of  the  sublime  Love  of  God,  was  to  dominate  his 
ministry  and  life  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

From  the  years  of  1883  to  1892,  he  preached  regularly  at  Deep 
Run  and  occasionally  at  other  congregations  in  the  Eastern  District 
Conference,  as  well  as  in  homes,  schoolhouses,  and  churches  of  other 
denominations  in  the  surrounding  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  sometimes 
two  and  even  three  times  a Sunday.  At  various  times  he  would  be  called 
on  preaching  missions  or  evangelistic  services  in  western  New  York 
and  in  the  Niagara  Falls  area  and  across  into  Ontario  near  his  wife’s 
home. 

In  April,  1893,  Allen  M.  Fretz  had  begun  his  ministry  at  the  newly 
organized  Zion  Mennonite  Church.  The  new  building  had  been  built 
and  was  ready  for  occupancy  that  spring.  During  the  seventeen  years 
as  pastor  at  Souderton,  the  membership  of  the  congregation  increased 
from  nineteen  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  A Sunday  school  and 
a Christian  Endeavor  Society  were  formed  for  the  young  people.  A 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  and  other  activities  were  also  organized. 

A paper  read  at  a ministers’  meeting  in  February,  1901,  composed 
by  Allen  Fretz  with  the  title,  “The  Proper  Relation  Between  Devotional 
and  Active  Christianity,”  reveals  some  of  the  dynamics  of  this  man.  He 
wrote: 

. . . These  two  elements  - Devotional  and  Active  Christianity  are  the 
two  essential  elements  of  a real  Christianity.  . . . The  puffing,  al- 
most bursting  steam-charged  locomotive  standing  on  yonder  siding 
well  represents  the  devotional  element,  while  that  locomotive  attached 
to  a dozen  or  more  coaches  filled  with  human  freight,  steadily  com- 
ing up  that  steep  grade,  grandly  rounding  the  sharp  curve,  flying 
through  dark  tunnels,  over  shaking  trestles  and  down  along  the 
meadowy  vales,  represents  active  Christianity.  . . . 

In  1908  and  1909  Allen  Fretz  in  many  new  ways  experienced  the 
“Ups  and  Downs  of  a Pastor.”  This  was  the  actual  title  of  his  paper 
at  a ministerial  meeting  at  Germantown  on  October  6,  1909.  Some  of 
the  “downs”  that  he  mentions  are  “a  consciousness  of  human  weakness,” 
“humility,”  “poverty,”  “apparent  failure,”  and  “gossiping”  which  is 
damaging  not  only  to  the  pastor  and  his  family  but,  indeed,  to  the  en- 
tire work  of  the  church.  He  closed  his  article  pointing  out  that  there 
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are  also  “ups”  which  can  be  used  by  the  pastor  as  “stepping-stones  to 
higher  ground.” 

That  there  were  times  of  discouragement  and  disappointment  during 
these  years  is  evidenced  in  letters  that  were  written  in  either  criticism 
or  in  defense  of  Allen  Fretz’s  ministry.  The  Zion  Church  building  had 
been  enlarged  in  1908  and  many  things  had  seemed  to  be  encouraging. 
Nevertheless,  in  November,  1909,  Alien  Fretz  concluded  his  ministry 
at  Zion.  He  had  often  taken  courageous  stands  in  the  pulpit  and  had 
spoken  out  on  such  issues  of  the  day  as  lodge  memberships,  the 
temperance  and  tobacco  issues. 

Now  the  family  was  moving  to  Perkasie.  From  June  to  November 
1915  they  lived  in  temporary  quarters  until  their  new  large  brick 
house  was  finished  on  Callowhill  Street  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Perkasie. 
These  were  years  of  readjustment.  New  purposes  and  new  visions 
were  called  for.  Allen’s  brother,  Mahlon,  had  been  suddenly  taken  from 
this  life  as  a young  man  in  1907,  and  his  father,  Ely,  died  in  1909 
after  a long  lingering  illness.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  Allen  was 
invited  to  hold  special  meetings  at  the  Silver  Street  Mennonite  Church 
near  Goshen,  Indiana.  He  reported  a good  experience  in  these  gatherings. 

New  opportunities  came  to  him  in  the  Eastern  District  Conference 
and  he  accepted  them  with  new  confidence.  Such  were  his  interim 
ministries  in  1910  and  1912  at  Allentown.  He  had  weathered  the 
middle  years  of  change  and  the  challenges  of  criticism,  and  he  was  the 
stronger  for  them. 

Allen’s  Fiftieth  Anniversary  at  Deep  Run,  October,  1933 

On  a beautiful  autumn  day  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression  - 
October  18,  1933  three  meetings  were  held  in  the  historic  Deep  Run 
Meeting  House,  sponsored  by  the  three  congregations  which  he  served 
as  pastor,  marking  the  fiftieth  anniversay  of  Allen  M.  Fretz’s  ordination. 
Large  crowds  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  meetinghouse.  His  aging  col- 
league in  the  ministry,  William  S.  Gottschall,  delivered  the  morning 
message.  He  recalled  the  earlier  day  of  fifty  years  ago  in  1883,  when  his 
father,  Moses  Gottschall,  with  deep  emotion  laid  his  hands  on  the  head 
of  Allen  Fretz. 

As  William  preached,  Allen  thought  back  to  those  early  times  in  the 
ministry.  Everything  was  now  in  English  but  preaching  up  to  the  time 
of  his  ordination  was  all  in  German  and  meetings  at  Deep  Run  were 
held  only  every  two  weeks.  By  1910  the  trustees  had  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  have  the  worship  service  in  English.  When  the  meetinghouse 
was  erected  in  1849,  it  was  presumably  considered  an  act  of  dignity  to 
elevate  the  preachers  “standing”  so  very  high — some  called  it  a “two 
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story”  pulpit.  Allen  did  not  want  to  be  considered  so  far  above  his 
people  but  thought  it  best  to  be  nearer  on  a level  with  them  and  so 
suggested  that  they  lower  the  pulpit,  which  was  accomplished.  Allen 
also  suggested  that  a proper  observance  of  the  anniversary  could  best 
be  expressed  through  other  alterations  and  improvements  on  the  meet- 
inghouse and  yard. 

In  the  afternoon  other  colleagues  in  the  ministry  assisted.  There  were 
Ernest  J.  Bohn  of  Souderton,  Dr.  Elmer  E.  S.  Johnson  of  Bally,  Arthur 
S.  Rosenberger  of  Quakertown,  and  Daniel  J.  Unruh  of  Lansdale. 
As  these  men  were  sharing  out  of  their  ministries,  Allen  was  thinking 
over  the  years  of  his  work  and  worship  with  the  many  common,  ordi- 
nary people  he  lived  with  and  loved.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  such 
experiences  as  a letter  from  a brother  who  wrote: 

I wish  to  say  that  I am  well  satisfied  with  your  work.  That  I be- 
lieve you  have  done  your  utmost  for  the  success  of  our  church.  But 
we  as  a body  who  compose  the  congregation  are  not  united  as  we 
should  be.  So  many  of  our  members  are  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. . . . The  teachers  are  wanting  most  always.  The  children 
come  very  often  and  are  not  welcomed  or  accommodated  as  they 
should  be.  I do  not  wish  to  be  finding  fault  with  anyone  because  I 

have  mine.  ...  I thought  Brother  — would 

make  a good  superintendent  but  I am  disappointed.  He  is  too  much 
everywhere.  He  does  not  work  enough  for  the  success  of  our  church 
and  that  is  the  trouble  with  so  many  of  our  members.  They  are  here, 
as  one  has  remarked,  but  their  heart  is  somewhere  else. 

But  there  were  also  moments  of  joy  and  accomplishment  that  came 
into  Allen’s  mind  as  he  heard  his  brethren  speak  that  afternoon.  The 
presence  of  other  Christians  from  various  denominations  reminded 
him  of  that  wonderful  experience  he  had  had  in  September,  1913,  when 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Mennonites  on  the  first  Commission  on 
Evangelism  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  America. 
For  a few  years  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  had  been 
a part  of  the  Federal  Council.  During  those  days  he  met  with  other 
church  leaders,  such  as  W.  E.  Biederwolf  and  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  at 
the  Hotel  Chalfonte,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Unlike  later  “liberal” 
expressions  of  the  Federal  Council,  these  meetings  were  evangelical 
and  well  balanced.  In  his  report  of  the  meeting  to  The  Mennonite  on 
September  20,  he  shared  a statement  from  the  Commission: 

While  social  service  is  coming  much  to  the  front  at  this  time,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  vital  thing — evangelism.  The  two  must 
be  combined.  Vital  Christianity  will  be  active  in  social  service.  The 
church  ought  to  let  the  mayors  of  the  city  know  what  attitude  she 
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takes  in  the  campaign  against  vice  and  what  help  she  can  give  to 
clean  up  the  city.  Every  Christian  is  an  evangelist.  We  need  such 
evangelists  rather  than  professional  evangelists.  The  evangelism  of 
today  must  be  directed  against  major  rather  than  minor  sins. 

But  other  thoughts  may  also  have  run  through  his  mind  on  that 
October  day.  Perhaps  he  wished  that  Anna  were  still  with  him. 
His  dear  Anna  had  died  ten  years  before,  peacefully  but  suddenly, 
at  noon,  February  10,  1923,  at  the  age  of  62  years.  The  parting  words 
to  her  children  at  her  bedside  were,  “Remember  Jesus,  always  Jesus 
first.”  She  had  been  a devoted  wife  and  a very  conscientious  and  arduous 
worker  for  the  Lord. 

After  her  death  at  Perkasie,  days  and  weeks  of  loneliness  followed. 
During  the  next  year  or  so,  Allen  Fretz,  in  addition  to  his  ministry 
in  the  church,  returned  to  his  early  calling  as  a teacher.  He  had  taught 
school  in  Bedminster  Township  from  1872  to  1884.  After  his  marriage 
to  Anna,  he  had  given  himself  to  the  ministry  and  to  farming.  Now 
that  Anna  had  passed  away,  he  spent  more  time  in  teaching  and  even 
attended  Teachers’  Institutes. 

Finally  in  June,  1925,  with  the  counsel  of  his  children,  he  married 
for  the  third  time,  though  more  than  70  years  of  age.  He  was  still 
actively  engaged  in  the  ministry  and  his  health  was  good.  When  his 
children  found  out  who  the  bride  would  be,  they  were  quite  happy. 
She  was  none  other  than  Mrs.  Amanda  Fretz  of  Hatfield,  whose  first 
husband  was  his  brother,  Mahlon,  who  had  died  suddenly  in  1907.  Her 
maiden  name  had  been  Fretz,  her  first  husband  was  Mahlon  Fretz, 
and  her  second  husband  was  Allen  Fretz.  She  had  always  borne  the 
name  of  Fretz.  She  was  a great  help  and  comfort  to  Allen  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Again  life  seemed  to  pick  up  meaning  and  his  ministry 
was  the  better  for  it. 

A Last  Sermon  at  Souderton,  February,  1943. 

The  chilly  winds  of  February,  1943,  did  not  keep  the  aged  minister 
in  his  90th  year  from  attending  the  50th  anniversary  meetings  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church  in  Souderton.  It  was  war  time  and  fuel  was  rationed 
but  his  children  took  him  to  the  meeting.  Here  in  the  Souderton  pulpit 
for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  he  would  preach  the  Word.  His  record  book 
shows  that  he  had  preached  regularly  until  November,  1942.  He  had 
withdrawn  from  the  full  ministry  at  Deep  Run  in  1940,  when  Russell 
L.  Mast  succeeded  him.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  as  elder  until  1942, 
preaching  the  last  time  at  the  October  communion  service  at  Deep  Run. 
He  had  faithfully  served  his  people  for  nearly  60  years.  Over  the  years 
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he  had  also  served  as  minister  at  Souderton  1893-1909,  Allentown 
1910  and  1912,  Springfield  1914-1938,  and  Perkasie  1919-1942.  He 
had  assisted  at  Pottstown,  Bowmanville,  and  Lansdale.  In  the  Eastern 
District  Conference  he  had  served  as  secretary  from  1913  to  1927. 
Along  with  N.  B.  Grubb  and  A.  S.  Shelly,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  English  General  Conference  periodical,  The 
Mennonite,  in  1885.  He  had  attended  all  of  the  triennial  General  Con- 
ference sessions  from  1887  to  1933. 

At  the  close  of  his  long  ministry,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  deliver- 
ed about  9,000  sermons,  performed  219  marriage  ceremonies,  and 
officiated  or  assisted  at  almost  700  funerals.  It  was  also  estimated  that 
he  had  baptized  almost  400  persons  in  the  various  congregations.  In 
the  20  years  from  1893  until  1913,  when  he  drove  by  horse  and  carriage 
or  sleigh  between  Souderton  and  Deep  Run,  it  was  estimated  that  he 
covered  a total  distance  of  about  16,000  miles. 

But  such  statistics  do  not  tell  the  real  story  of  his  sixty-year  ministry 
for  God  and  man.  After  his  death  in  his  90th  year,  one  of  his  grand- 
sons, Dr.  J.  Winfield  Fretz,  wrote  the  following  “memorial”:2 

A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  Godly  race, 

Nor  e’er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place.  . . . 

This,  in  a poetic  way,  sums  up  the  long  and  beautiful  life  of  the  Rev. 
Allen  M.  Fretz  who  was  laid  to  rest  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April 
29,  1943,  at  the  Deep  Run  New  Mennonite  meetinghouse  where  he 
had  been  a life-long  attendant,  and  pastor  for  sixty  years.  . . . 

The  passing  of  Allen  Fretz  of  the  Mennonite  Church  is  truly  like 
the  falling  of  a mighty  oak  which  leaves  a vacant  space  against  the 
lonesome  sky.  He  was  considered  the  Dean  of  ministers  of  the  East- 
ern District  Conference  because  of  his  long  years  of  service  and  his 
fatherly  counsel.  . . . His  strength  lay  not  in  the  fact  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  every  organization  of  which  he  was  a member.  He  was 
not  a seeker  of  offices,  although  he  held  many.  His  strength  lay  in 
the  sterling  quality  of  his  quiet  personal  life  and  conduct.  He  was 
the  embodiment  of  Christian  humility,  the  personification  of  love  in 
action.  Throughout  his  life  he  demonstrated  the  beauty  of  simplicity 
in  word,  in  deed,  and  in  thought.  . . . Many  lives  were  enriched, 
many  hearts  warmed  by  his  long  gracious  teaching  and  preaching 
ministry.  His  tall  gaunt  figure,  grey  hair,  white  beard  and  blue  eyes, 
his  soft  spoken  but  crystal-clear  voice  and  sympathetic  smile  as  he 
stood  behind  his  loftly  pulpit,  girded  by  two  pillar-like  posts,  will 
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never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  claiming  him 
as  their  pastor.  The  poet’s  words  describe  him  well: 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 


SOURCES 

1.  Upon  request  the  original  draft  of  this  biography  was  written  by  J.  Herbert 
Fretz,  a grandson  of  Allen  M.  Fretz.  It  is  used  here  with  minor  changes  and  some 
condensation. 

2.  Yearbook  of  the  General  Conference,  Newton,  Kansas,  1944,  pp.  21-23. 
See  also:  Who's  Who  Among  the  Mennonites,  Warkentin  and  Gingerich,  1943, 

p.  68;  Yearbook  of  the  General  Conference,  Berne,  Xnd.,  1938;  Mennonite  Library 
and  Archives,  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas,  Index  on  Allen  M.  Fretz. 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II,  p.  396. 
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GUSTAV  HARDER 
1856  - 1923 


Gustav  Harder,  for  many  years  revered  elder  of  the  Emmaus  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Whitewater,  Kansas,  and  for  30  years  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  was  a youth  of  18  when,  together  with  other  Mennonites  of 
West  Prussia,  he  came  to  North  America,  with  his  father,  Bernhard, 
his  stepmother,  and  brother.^ 

Gustav,  born  March  19,  1856,  had  been  a lad  of  five  when  his 
mother  died.  Later  his  father  married  again  (to  Justina  Bergman)  and 
the  boys,  Gustav  and  Johann,  enjoyed  a home  where  love  and  Christian 
concern  surrounded  them.  At  the  age  of  16  Gustav  was  baptized  and 
received  into  the  Heubuden  Mennonite  Church  by  Elder  Gerhard 
Penner. 

With  the  prospect  of  conscription  and  some  form  of  military  training 
in  Prussia,  the  Mennonites  were  thinking  of  migration.  They  listened 
with  interest  to  the  report  of  Elder  Wilhelm  Ewert  who  in  1873  had 
accompanied  a delegation  to  America.  In  the  spring  of  1874  the  Bern- 
hard  Harder  family,  together  with  others  of  the  Heubuden  Church, 
sold  their  estates  and  came  across  the  ocean  to  a new  home. 

After  visiting  relatives  at  Halstead,  Kansas,  the  Harders  set  out  to 
buy  land.  They  wished  to  buy  a large  block  of  land  because  there  were 
seven  families  who  wanted  to  form  a community  and  because  friends 
in  Germany  had  requested  them  to  purchase  land  in  an  area  which 
would  permit  further  expansion  so  that  they,  too,  could  come  to  settle. 

They  had  considered  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  C.  B.  Schmidt,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  was  eager  to  show  them  the  land 
his  company  owned.  When  they  found  no  suitable  piece  of  land  near 
the  railroad,  Schmidt  suggested  that  if  they  bought  about  15-20  miles 
away,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a railroad  built  to  the  area. 

The  seven  families  decided  to  do  this,  buying  land  in  northwestern 
Butler  County,  Kansas— six  sections  at  $6  per  acre.  One-and-one-half  of 
these  sections  belonged  to  the  Harder  family. 

Stopping  in  Newton  to  buy  horses,  harness,  wagons,  and  mowers, 
they  set  out  on  a Monday  for  their  land.  When  they  reached  it,  rather 
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late  in  the  day,  they  could  see  only  sky  and  prairie  grass.  They  cut  the 
grass,  stacked  it  man  high,  set  up  boards  against  it  in  tent  fashion, 
and  slept  under  the  boards  or  on  top  of  the  freshly  cut  grass.  Harders 
had  not  yet  bought  a cow  so  their  food  for  the  first  week  consisted  of 
coffee,  bread,  and  syrup. 

A carpenter  had  accompanied  the  settlers  from  Halstead.  He  erected 
the  first  building  in  the  settlement — a granary — on  Harders’  land. 
Elder  W.  Ewert  came  from  Hillsboro'  to  conduct  the  first  worship 
service  in  this  granary.  The  building  also  served  as  the  Harders’  first 
home. 

The  family  lived  through  many  inconveniences  of  pioneer  life  before 
they  became  established.  All  lumber  had  to  be  hauled  15  miles  from 
Peabody  on  wagons.  The  streams  had  to  be  forded  because  there  were 
no  bridges. 

In  1879  Gustav  Harder  took  a journey  back  to  the  fatherland  ar- 
riving there  just  in  time  for  Christmas.  During  this  visit  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  Helene  Kroeker,  whom  he  had  known  before.  They 
were  married  on  May  25,  1880.  When  they  started  back  to  America 
in  August,  they  took  with  them  a large  Fluegel  grand  piano  (which  had 
been  a gift  to  Helene  on  her  sixteenth  birthday)  and  some  beautiful 
porcelain  china. 

When  the  couple  arrived  at  Peabody  they  were  received  by  a group 
of  relatives  and  friends.  At  first  they  lived  with  their  parents  but  after 
a busy  summer’s  work  moved  into  their  newly-constructed  home  just 
in  time  for  Christmas,  1881. 

“Through  happiness  and  sorrow  . . . these  dear  folk  carried  fife’s 
load  together  in  love.  They  experienced  that  shared  sorrow  is  diminished 
sorrow  and  shared  joy  is  increased  joy.”  They  were  well  suited,  each 
holding  a great  love  and  affection  for  the  other.  Both  were  hospitable 
and  friendly  and  had  a great  love  for  missions.  To  this  union  were 
bom  two  children,  Helen  and  Bernhard. 

The  birthdays  of  Gustav  Harder  were  festive  occasions.  Relatives 
and  friends  were  invited  to  come  and  thank  the  Lord  for  His  blessings. 
The  guests  came  early  in  the  day.  At  four  o’clock  a “Vesper”  (lunch) 
of  coffee,  “Blechkuchen”  (griddle-cakes),  and  “Schnittchen”  was 
served.  Supper  consisted  of  meat,  beans,  and  fruit.  Later  in  the  evening 
a worship  service  was  held  with  Elder  Leonhard  Sudermann  often  pre- 
siding. 

Gustav  Harder  did  little  actual  farming,  especially  in  later  years. 
His  time  was  occupied  with  desk  work  and  pastoral  work  while  hired 
hands  took  care  of  the  farm.  He  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  in 
becoming  “Vorsaenger”  (Chorister)  of  the  newly  formed  Emmaus 
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congregation.  The  Gesangbuch  ohne  Noten  (Songbook  Without  Notes) 
was  used.  It  was  the  Vorsaenger’s  (songleader’s)  duty  to  know  the 
melody  for  each  song  and  begin  the  song  on  the  proper  pitch.  There 
was  no  musical  accompaniment.  Harder  had  an  exceptionally  clear  voice. 

As  early  as  1884,  Gustav  was  elected  minister  of  the  Emmaus 
church.  In  1902  he  was  advanced  to  the  eldership.  In  his  obituary  we 
read: 

For  a long  period  of  years  he  served  the  Emmaus  Church  in 
preaching  the  word  and  administering  the  sacraments.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  church  received  instruction  and  baptism  from  him; 
on  happy  occasions  when  young  people  entered  into  the  state  of 
matrimony  he  officiated;  and  when  dear  ones  shed  tears  at  the  grave 
of  departed  ones,  he  brought  to  them  the  words  of  consolation. 

He  was  often  deeply  touched  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
said  that  he  seldom  preached  a sermon  without  being  moved  to  tears. 
Harder  wrote  out  all  his  sermons.  In  his  later  years,  he  read  these  in 
church  in  a clear,  slow,  deliberate  manner.  In  his  earlier  years  however, 
he  memorized  them,  rehearsing  in  an  empty  schoolhouse  near  the 
Harder  home.  When  finished  with  a sermon,  he  carefully  filed  it  and 
occasionally  used  it  again  later. 

Approximately  500  of  Harder’s  sermons  have  been  preserved  and 
are  located  in  the  Bethel  College  Mennonite  Historical  Library  at 
North  Newton,  Kansas.  These  include  sermons  for  birthdays,  funerals, 
weddings,  ordination,  communion,  Advent,  Lent,  etc. 

Though  Elder  Harder  was  vitally  interested  in  the  growth  of  the 
church  at  home,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  work  only.  Everything 
that  pertained  to  the  building  of  God’s  kingdom  through  the  Conference 
incurred  his  lively  interest.  He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in  1890  and 
three  years  later  became  treasurer  of  that  board.  This  office  he  held  until 
his  death  30  years  later. 

Gustav’s  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions  was  one  of  the  passions  of 
his  life.  This  was  evident  in  his  sermons,  his  conversation,  and  his 
handling  of  mission  board  work.  He  was  always  delighted  to  tell  about 
the  wonderful  work  of  God  that  the  missionaries  were  doing.  In  this 
connection  he  also  did  a great  deal  of  traveling — visiting  churches  and 
attending  mission  board  meetings. 

Among  the  missionaries  at  whose  ordination  services  he  preached 
were  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ediger,  C.  H.  Suckau,  Elizabeth  Goertz,  P.  W.  and 
Mathilde  Penner,  Anna  Braun,  J.  B.  Epp,  G.  A.  Linscheid,  G.  A. 
Kliewer,  Peter  and  Jenny  Boehr,  and  Albert  Classen,  and  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Rodolphe  and  Bertha  Petter. 
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While  in  this  work  he  edited  and  arranged  a pamphlet,  A Review  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mission  Activities  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  of  North  America  (1915).  Regarding  mission 
work  he  wrote: 

“It  is  extremely  profitable  to  trace  the  footprints  of  our  God  and 
Savior  in  the  genesis  and  development  of  any  work  in  His  kingdom 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present  time,  comparing  them 
with  now.” 

The  mission  board  greatly  appreciated  Gustav  Harder’s  work.  After 
his  death  a friend  wrote  in  tribute: 

“Not  only  in  the  Mission  Board,  where  one  found  in  him  a veteran 
and  experienced  senior,  but  also  in  the  whole  mission  field,  his  death 
will  cause  a painful  gap.  The  Lord  gave  the  mission  cause  much 
when  he  gave  it  Brother  Harder.” 

His  loving  devotion  to  God’s  work  was  found  in  other  fields  also. 
When  Bethel  College  was  established  Gustav  Harder  assumed  an  active 
role  and  for  a number  of  years  served  the  institution  as  a member  of 
its  Board  of  Directors.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Bethel  Deaconess 
Hospital  Board  of  Directors. 

On  May  25,  1905,  the  Harders  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary to  which  the  entire  Emmaus  congregation  as  well  as  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  were  invited.  An  implement  shed  was  cleared 
for  the  day,  and  the  entire  celebration  took  place  on  the  farm.  Four 
hundred  people  gathered,  many  coming  from  many  miles  away.  Together 
they  thanked  God  for  His  graciousness  to  His  children. 

On  September  30,  1919,  his  beloved  wife  passed  away  leaving  Gustav 
alone  for  the  end  of  life’s  journey.  He  found  comfort  in  the  words 
always  before  him  on  his  desk  and  later  in  the  hospital:  “The  Lord 
thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty  to  save.”  A few  years  later 
Harder  became  sick  and  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  he  died  in 
Bethel  Hospital  on  June  16,  1923.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
small  Harder  cemetery  just  across  the  road  from  his  home. 

Thus  closed  the  earthly  life  of  a sincere  and  devout  servant  of  God. 
A beautiful  tribute  was  paid  him  in  this  sentence:  “Brother  Harder  was 
one  of  the  Grand  Old  Men  of  the  Conference,  beloved  by  all.” 

SOURCES 

1.  The  first  draft  of  this  biography  of  Gustav  Harder  was  written  by  Edith 
Classen  Graber  for  the  October  issue  of  Mennonite  Life  in  1952.  With  permis- 
sion it  is  reproduced  here  with  minor  changes. 

Other  sources:  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II,  p.  660;  See  also  “Gustav 
Harder  Collection,”  Bethel  College  Historical  Library. 
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II.  PIONEERS  IN  EDUCATION 
Of  The  General  Conference 


Mennonite  Church 


THE  WADSWORTH  SCHOOL 
1868-1878 


The  Wadsworth  School  Building 


Daniel  Hege 
1826-1862 


Christian  Schowalter 
1828-1907 


Carl  J.  van  der  Smissen 
1811-1890 


A.  THE  WADSWORTH  SCHOOL 
1868  - 1878 

DANIEL  HEGE 
1826  - 1862 


Civil  war  had  been  declared  in  the  United  States  between  the  North 
and  the  South  on  April  12,  1861.  A little  more  than  a month  later,  on 
May  20-23,  the  second  session  of  the  new  General  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  was  to  convene. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  did  not  disturb  the 
Mennonites  sufficiently  to  prevent  attendance  at  the  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
meetings.  Had  the  session  been  called  for  June  or  July,  it  is  unlikely 
that  anyone  could  have  attended.  In  May  it  was  still  possible  for  church 
leaders  like  Daniel  Krehbiel  from  Iowa,  Ephraim  Hunsberger  from 
Ohio,  J.  H.  Oberholtzer  from  Pennsylvania,  Daniel  Hege  from  Illinois, 
and  Daniel  Hoch  from  Ontario  to  meet  together. 

The  delegates,  representing  eight  churches  (Zion  and  West  Point, 
Iowa;  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  West  Swamp,  East  Swamp,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Summerfield,  Illinois;  Waterloo,  Canada),  spent  a major 
part  of  the  session  on  the  question  of  a Mennonite  school.  In  fact, 
of  seven  pages  of  printed  minutes,  four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  school 
issue.1 

Only  a school,  it  was  argued,  could  provide  needed  future  leaders  and 
Christian  workers  in  the  new  Conference.  Besides,  a Mennonite  school 
would  be  a common  undertaking  requiring  general  participation,  giv- 
ing the  infant  year-old  Conference  an  immediate  rallying  point.  The 
funds  required  would  enlist  the  personal  interest  of  contributors;  and 
sharing  in  a worthy  cause  would  promote  fellowship  among  member 
churches  and  give  congregations  a sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 
It  was  hoped  that  as  young  people  from  districts  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  attended,  differences  in  thought  and  custom  would  be 
gradually  minimized  and  mutual  understanding  promoted. 

But  higher  eduction  was  new  among  American  Mennonites.  The 
proposed  Conference  project  would  have  considerable  prejudice  to 
overcome.  One  of  the  men  attending  the  sessions  at  Wadsworth  was 
the  35-year-old  minister,  Daniel  Hege,  from  Summerfield,  Illinois.  He 
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was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  need  for  a Mennonite  school  and 
spoke  in  favor  of  higher  education  to  the  other  leaders  attending 
the  Wadsworth  sessions. 

In  his  talk,  Daniel  Hege  tried  to  overcome  two  anticipated  objec- 
tions. Admitting  that  God  alone  is  the  source  of  saving  knowledge  and 
that  no  human  institution  can  produce  it,  he  pointed  out  that  God 
expects  man  to  use  certain  methods  that  He  has  provided  in  preaching 
this  gospel  of  salvation.  A theological  school  would  be  an  instrument 
of  God  whereby,  through  consecrated  teachers,  the  seeds  of  rebirth 
would  be  planted  and  finally  come  to  blessed  fruition;  devoted  and 
trained  leaders  would  then  go  forth  from  such  an  institution,  and  one 
could  say  with  Paul,  “I  have  begotten  you  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the 
gospel.” 

The  second  objection  was  that  if  faith  comes  through  preaching,  then 
an  institution  is  unnecessary.  Hege’s  reply  to  this  was: 

Indeed,  faith  comes  through  preaching,  but  so  much  is  preached  and 
so  little  believed  that  it  is  apparent  not  all  preaching  works  faith. 
Only  that  preaching  is  effective  which  works  in  the  heart,  making  it 
willing  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  which  secures 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  truth  concerning  the  crucified  and 
risen  Savior.  ...  Is  it  not  then  indispensable  that  the  minister  under- 
stand it,  yes  more,  be  able  to  make  it  clear  to  others?2 

This,  he  said,  is  what  Christian  schooling  is  to  accomplish.  Finally, 
he  urged  that  Mennonites  needed  at  least  a few  gifted  men  who  would 
be  able  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages.  He  closed 
his  address  with  a strong  plea  that,  above  all  things,  Mennonites  of 
America  needed  at  least  one  institution  of  higher  learning,  both  as  a 
foundation  for  union  of  the  various  divisions  and  for  training  workers 
to  spread  the  gospel  as  commanded  by  Christ. 

Daniel  Hege’s  convictions  made  him  the  center  of  the  school  move- 
ment. The  Wadsworth  Conference  chose  him  as  its  secretary  and  later 
selected  him  as  the  home  missionary  to  visit  congregations  and  solicit 
funds  for  the  proposed  school. 

Due  to  the  war  (some  fighting  took  place  near  Summerfield),  Hege 
could  not  begin  this  work  until  May  of  1862.  During  the  interval 
Oberholtzer’s  Volksblatt  kept  the  people  informed  and  prepared  the 
congregations  for  Hege’s  coming.  Referring  to  this  prospective  visit 
in  the  churches,  Oberholtzer  wrote: 

As  the  best  evidence  of  revival  among  our  churches  stands  the  fact 
that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Conference  an  itinerary  minister  was 
chosen  who  is  to  visit  all  Mennonite  churches  in  America,  is  to  preach 
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wherever  desired,  to  visit  in  homes,  etc.  This  most  important  duty 
has  been  delegated  to  our  respected  and  beloved  brother  Daniel 
Hege.  He  is  a man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  enjoys  the  advantage 
over  many  of  his  fellow  ministers  of  possessing  a classical  as  well  as 
theological  education.  As  a man  he  is  serious  and  yet  amiable.  In 
social  intercourse  and  in  conversation  he  is  considerate  and  kind, 
and  approachable  by  everyone;  nevertheless  he  always  holds  fast  to 
his  purpose  and  convictions.  In  short,  we  most  heartily  recommend 
him,  as  in  our  estimation,  he,  of  all  Mennonites  in  America,  is  best 
qualified  for  the  execution  of  the  apostolic  mission  assigned  to  him.3 

Daniel  Hege,  the  man  so  glowingly  recommended  by  Oberholtzer, 
came  from  South  Germany  like  some  of  the  other  early  leaders  in  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  born  December  26, 
1826,  at  Klein  Karlbach,  Upper  Palatinate,  Germany,  the  son  of  John 
Hege,  a miller,  and  Margaret  (Bergtholdt)  Hege.  The  Hege  ancestors 
had  come  to  Germany  from  Switzerland  in  about  1700. 

Daniel  had  started  school  at  the  age  of  six  and  continued  until  his 
fourteenth  year,  after  which  he  spent  a few  years  assisting  his  parents 
at  home.  Later  he  took  up  bookbinding  and  excelled  in  this  trade.  In 
1849  he  wrote  to  a friend: 

For  more  than  five  years  I have  entertained  the  wish  to  do  some- 
thing for  my  fellow  men.  My  end  and  aim  is  to  become  a compe- 
tent teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  a minister  of  the  gospel,  upon 
whose  labors  divine  blessings  may  rest.4 

When  at  twenty-one  Daniel  received  word  that  he  was  freed  from 
military  service,  he  entered  an  academy  at  Schiers,  Canton  Graubunden, 
Switzerland,  in  1848.  He  worked  hard  as  a student  but  his  health 
broke  down  after  ten  months,  forcing  him  to  discontinue  his  studies 
temporarily.  Upon  recovery  he  spent  another  year  at  the  school,  com- 
pleting his  course. 

During  this  period  many  Mennonites  were  emigrating  from  South 
Germany  to  the  United  States.  Daniel  likewise  proposed  to  make  this 
country  his  future  home.  After  completing  his  work  at  Schiers,  Daniel 
left  for  America  in  November,  1851.  After  visiting  with  friends  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  and  spent  a winter  there. 
The  next  spring  he  went  to  Indiana  and  stayed  for  some  months  with 
his  brother  John.  In  the  fall  of  1852  he  entered  the  Evangelical  Seminary 
at  Marthasville,  Missouri,  and  studied  there  for  three  years. 

Upon  leaving  Marthasville,  Daniel  taught  a private  school  near 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  for  about  a year.  During  the  latter  part  of  1856 
he  began  a parochial  school  at  West  Point,  Iowa.  Here  he  was  ordained 
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to  the  ministry  on  October  12,  1856.  The  following  winter  he  was  a 
private  tutor  to  three  children  near  Oscaloosa,  Iowa.  Then  he  again 
returned  to  West  Point,  where  he  taught  and  preached  for  several  years. 

On  July  19,  1857,  Daniel  married  Barbara  Lehman.  About  two  years 
later  the  Summerfield,  Illinois,  church  called  him  to  serve  as  pastor. 
He  accepted  and  entered  upon  this  work  with  ambition  and  devotion, 
developing  an  active  interest  in  pastoral  and  mission  work. 

Then  came  the  creation  of  the  new  General  Conference  of  Menno- 
nites,  and,  a year  later,  the  decision  to  start  a Mennonite  school.  In 
May  of  1862,  after  unavoidable  delay,  Daniel  Hege  started  out  on 
the  visitation  program. 

In  his  first  report  Hege  tells  of  traveling  more  than  1000  miles  on 
ten  different  railroads  and  on  more  than  twenty-five  different  vehicles, 
and  of  having  preached  seven  times,  made  three  addresses,  led  three 
devotional  meetings,  attended  several  conferences  and  made  a great 
many  calls  at  homes.  These  calls  in  homes  were  especially  encouraging 
to  him  but  also  most  fatiguing. 

He  was  especially  gratified  by  the  support  his  Summerfield  congre- 
gation gave  to  the  cause  he  represented.  In  his  visit  among  the  “Old 
Brethren”  in  Canada  he  found  much  suspicion  and  prejudice  against 
both  missions  and  education.  This  was  depressing  to  him,  but  he  was 
surprised  at  the  great  number  of  Mennonites  in  Canada  and  their 
prosperity.  Ephraim  Hunsberger  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  who  was  some- 
what acquainted  in  the  north,  had  accompanied  him  to  Canada  as  a 
traveling  companion.  Hunsberger’s  presence  made  for  a more  ready 
welcome  and  helped  to  make  the  Canadian  visit  successful. 

With  an  occasional  rest  of  a few  days,  Hege  continued  his  solicitation 
without  much  interruption  but  with  great  zeal  and  a haste  which  left 
him  little  time  for  compiling  reports.  The  Volksblatt,  especially,  was 
disappointed  in  not  getting  more  frequent  reports.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  success  of  Hege’s  work  was  met  with  general  satisfaction. 
The  plan  of  union  met  with  approval  far  beyond  expectation,  while  the 
financial  support  promised  for  the  school  was  astonishing. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  anticipated  that  so  much  heart  for  fraternity 
or  readiness  to  contribute  for  a common  cause  existed  within  the 
denomination.  Hardly  four  years  had  elapsed  since  two  small  Iowa 
churches  had  struck  upon  the  bold  scheme  of  forming  a general  union, 
and  already  many  hundreds  of  persons  from  all  over  the  land  were 
joining  with  the  movement. 

The  future  seemed  full  of  promise.  No  bitter  disappointment  had 
yet  been  experienced.  The  fact  that  the  Conference  had  assigned  to 
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Hege  the  solicitation  work  without  associating  a committee  with  him, 
had  placed  the  future  of  the  Conference  into  the  hands  of  a single 
person.  If  his  work  proved  successful,  the  Conference  would  prosper; 
if  it  failed,  the  collapse  of  the  Conference  might  well  be  inevitable. 

Unfortunately,  Hege  became  seriously  ill  on  a return  trip  from  Iowa 
to  Summerfield,  perhaps  from  too  rigorous  devotion  to  his  work.  His 
illness  developed  into  a violent  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  after  eight 
days  at  home  he  passed  away  on  November  30,  1862.  Before  he  died 
he  had  requested  that  his  death  be  reported  to  his  many  friends  through 
the  Volksblatt.  This  was  sudden  and  unexpected  news,  and  for  a time 
it  paralyzed  all  Conference  efforts  of  union,  mission,  and  education. 

Hege  had  been  secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  due  to  his  death, 
arrangements  for  the  next  Conference  session  were  delayed.  Finally, 
Oberholtzer  in  the  Volksblatt  encouraged  friends  of  the  cause  not  to 
give  up  hope  but  to  again  lay  hold  of  the  work  representing  the  cause 
for  which  Hege  gave  his  life.  In  spite  of  obstacles  and  delays  the  next 
Conference  met  at  Summerfield,  Illinois,  as  Hege  had  hoped  it  would, 
in  October,  1863. 

At  this  Conference  a complete  list  of  all  amounts  subscribed  and 
the  names  of  subscribers  were  presented.  This  was  later  also  published 
in  the  Volksblatt.  Subscriptions  ranged  from  25  cents  to  $50,  averaging 
$4.75.  About  1200  persons — 24  congregations  and  twenty-five  individ- 
uals— had  subscribed  a total  amount  of  $5,73 8.5 8 5 This  was  very  en- 
couraging for  Hege’s  seven-month  effort.  The  recovery  from  the  severe 
blow  of  his  death  was  slow  but  full  of  fife  and  strength. 

Had  Hege  lived  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  chosen  as  the  first 
head  of  the  school.  How  deeply  his  death  was  felt  is  indicated  by 
Oberholtzer  when  he  wrote  in  the  Volksblatt : 

He  gave  his  money,  his  health,  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  denom- 
ination. ...  If  the  purpose  of  the  General  Conference  is  realized, 
Daniel  Hege  will  forever  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
those  men  who  led  in  the  conquest  of  the  stronghold  of  opposition 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  cause.  Through  his  missionary  tour  as  also 
by  his  written  plans,  which  are  so  well  suited  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Mennonite  project,  he  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  the  Mennonite  denomination.6 

Daniel  Hege’s  influence  through  the  school  was  great  in  many  ways. 
The  new  project  taught  people  to  give.  But  the  $5,738.58  was  not 
enough.  The  school  building  cost  $12,145.00  and  the  land  $1,145.00 
more.  A deficit  of  $1760.00  was  outstanding  when  the  building  was 
dedicated. 
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Over  the  next  years  the  deficit  increased,  partly  because  the  migration 
of  Mennonites  from  Russia  to  America  diverted  needed  funds  and 
interest,  and  partly  because  of  internal  difficulties  at  the  school.  Finally, 
the  school  was  closed  and  the  building  sold  to  help  pay  the  debt.  After 
eleven  years  of  operation,  the  total  cost  was  $31,700.00,  contributed  by 
seventeen  congregations  of  about  1400  members. 

The  training  in  giving  and  in  working  together  for  a worthy  cause, 
however,  had  a wholesome  effect  on  future  developments.  Even  twenty 
years  after  the  school  had  closed,  12  ministers  and  missionaries — 
now  among  the  main  workers  and  leaders  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church — could  be  numbered  among  former  students.7 
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CHRISTIAN  SCHOW ALTER 
1828  - 1907 


Among  the  leaders  of  the  new  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  North  America  there  were  several  gifted,  versatile  men, 
of  whom  Christian  Schowalter  was  one.  Schowalter’s  community  knew 
him  as  medical  and  legal  consultant,  small-scale  farmer,  and  possessor 
of  the  first  bathtub  in  the  area.  His  congregation  knew  him  as  pastor, 
parochial  schoolteacher,  music  teacher,  and  the  introducer  of  such 
innovations  as  Sunday  school  and  open  communion.  His  Conference 
knew  him  as  secretary  and  Mission  Board  member  for  almost  40  years, 
and  as  author  of  articles  and  a catechism.  On  all  - Conference,  church, 
and  community  - he  left  the  impress  of  an  active  mind  and  a heart 
devoted  to  the  service  of  others. 

Christian  Schowalter  was  born  at  Assenheim,  Bavaria,  Germany, 
on  November  11,  1828  (1829?).  His  father  was  John  Schowalter; 
his  mother  Magdalena  (Herstein)  Schow alter.  Through  his  father, 
Christian  could  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  a Swiss  family  which  had 
become  Mennonite  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

When  Mennonites  were  harshly  persecuted  in  Switzerland,  three 
brothers  named  John,  Jacob,  and  Christian  Schowalter  left  the  country 
and  after  much  suffering  settled  near  Weissenburg,  Alsatia,  where  they 
became  tenants  on  the  manors  of  Schafbaek  and  later  also  the  manor 
Gaisberg,  not  far  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  River.  From  one 
of  these  brothers  John  Schowalter  and  his  son,  Christian,  were  descend- 
ed.1 

Christian  Schowalter’s  parents  were  in  moderate  financial  circum- 
stances, but  when  their  son  showed  inclination  to  study  they  gave  him 
unusual  educational  advantages.  From  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth  year 
he  attended  the  public  schools,  with  classes  eight  months  a year.  For 
a few  years  after  this  he  was  employed  on  his  father’s  farm. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  when  he  was  17,  Christian  was  sent  to  the 
school  at  Beuggen  where  he  studied  for  two  years.  Then  he  attended 
a normal  school  at  Schiers  for  another  three  years,  graduating  in  July 
of  1849. 

After  teaching  for  a year  at  Deutschhof  in  Bavaria,  Christian  received 
a call  from  the  Mennonite  church  at  Hayesville,  Ohio,  to  come  and 
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teach  in  their  school.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  Christian  Schowalter,  now 
22  years  old,  emigrated  to  America  together  with  a number  of  Menno- 
nite  families,  72  immigrants  in  all. 

For  three  years  Christian  taught  at  the  Hayesville  school.  Then,  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  from  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church  near  Donnellson 
in  Lee  County,  Iowa,  to  teach  in  its  parochial  school,  he  went  to  Iowa, 
arriving  at  Donnellson  June  8,  1853.  That  fall  he  began  teaching  the 
church  school  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years  continued  for  36 
consecutive  years  in  this  position. 

At  Donnellson,  Christian  also  became  acquainted  with  Rosina  Heff- 
ner (Haffner),  whom  he  married  on  October  25,  1855.  Christian  and 
Rosina  had  14  children,  six  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

Before  and  during  1858  a few  Mennonite  churches  across  America 
were  talking  about  closer  organization  and  cooperation.  They  were  the 
Pennsylvania-German  churches  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
separated  from  the  Franconia  Conference  of  the  “Old”  Mennonite 
Church;  churches  in  Ontario  and  Ohio*  in  areas  settled  by  Mennonites 
who  had  migrated  north  and  west  from  older  settlements;  and  young 
churches  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  founded  within  the  last  decade  by  the 
immigrant  Mennonite  pioneers  from  South  Germany. 

Among  the  South  German  immigrants  most  active  in  supporting 
cooperation  was  the  young  schoolteacher  Christian  Schowalter,  who 
advocated  union.  A preliminary  meeting  for  union  was  held  in  1859, 
and  the  schoolteacher  was  naturally  chosen  to  act  as  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  Schowalter’s  capable  service  led  to  his  continued  role  as  sec- 
retary at  every  session  of  the  new  General  Conference  of  Mennonites 
up  until  1898,  with  the  exception  of  one  meeting. 

In  1861,  John  Krehbiel  II,  pastor  of  the  Zion  Church,  died.  The 
congregation  selected  his  successor  and  the  lot  fell  to  Christian  Scho- 
walter. He  began  his  preaching  ministry  on  Christmas  Day  of  1861 
and  was  ordained  to  the  full  ministry  by  David  Ruth  in  the  following 
year. 

From  this  time  on  Christian  was  both  teacher  and  minister.  He 
always  received  some  support  from  the  church  for  his  services,  but 
to  make  ends  meet  in  the  maintenance  of  his  growing  family,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  do  some  farming  on  a small  scale. 

In  his  work  with  his  congregation  Schowalter  may  well  be  called 
progressive.  He  interested  the  young  people  of  the  church  in  music 
and  by  regular  drill  raised  the  standard  of  music  far  above  what  was 
then  common.  Later  on  (1878)  he  introduced  the  Sunday  school 
and  became  an  ardent  worker  in  it.  When  the  Young  People’s  Society 
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appeared,  Christian,  then  old,  quickly  saw  the  value  of  the  organization 
and  opened  the  doors  of  his  church  to  it.  The  first  Christmas  tree 
appeared  in  the  Zion  church  in  1 890. 

Being  identified  with  the  Conference  movement  from  the  beginning, 
Christian  Schowalter  was  an  important  influence  in  its  undertakings. 
After  1864  the  institutional  part  of  the  Conference  school  venture 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  him.  He  mapped  out  the  course  of 
instruction,  laid  down  the  principles  according  to  which  the  school 
should  be  conducted,  and  reluctantly  accepted  the  first  principalship 
of  the  school  when  it  was  urged  upon  him  by  fellow  members  of  the 
school  committee,  with  the  still  more  reluctant  consent  of  his  church. 

Schowalter  became  the  first  principal  of  a Mennonite  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  North  America  when  the  new  school  at  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  opened  on  January  2,  1868.  He  served  until  October,  1869, 
not  feeling  qualified  to  continue  in  the  position.  After  a trip  to  Germany 
with  his  family,  he  returned  to  his  church  in  Iowa,  which  strongly 
desired  him  to  continue  preaching  and  teaching  there. 

Christian  Schowalter  was  one  of  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Conference  in  1871  to  draw  up  a catechism  for  use  in  Conference 
churches.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  prevailed  upon  Scho- 
walter to  do  this  work.  His  material  was  found  acceptable  by  the 
Conference  of  1881.  This  catechism  was  published  and  extensively  used 
in  German-speaking  Mennonite  churches. 

By  an  early  rule  of  the  Conference,  its  secretary  also  served  on 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  Consequently,  Schowalter  was  directly 
connected  with  the  management  of  Conference  mission  activity  and 
in  various  ways  helped  this  cause.  When  the  Mission  Board  published 
a little  mission  paper  Nachrichten  aus  der  Heidenwelt,  Schowalter 
served  as  editor  of  its  Children’s  Department  and  succeeded  in  stimu- 
lating enthusiasm  among  children  to  support  mission  work.  He  was 
president  of  the  Board  from  1896-1902. 

Christian  Schowalter  frequently  wrote  for  church  periodicals,  trav- 
eled much  in  the  interest  of  union  and  cooperation,  and  by  his  humor, 
vivacity,  and  kindliness,  as  well  as  by  his  zealous  spirit  for  God’s  cause, 
contributed  much  to  the  unification  of  American  Mennonites. 

When  Schowalter  returned  to  Donnellson,  Iowa,  after  his  visit  to 
Germany  and  resumed  his  former  activities,  he  first  taught  in  both 
English  and  German,  giving  instruction  in  all  subjects  then  offered 
in  the  public  schools  plus  regular  daily  religious  instruction.  The  sub- 
jects included  the  catechism,  singing,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  nature  study.  At  times  he  had  as  many  as  100  pupils  enrolled. 

During  the  summer  Schowalter  taught  a German  school,  with  the 
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curriculum  consisting  of  the  regular  school  subjects.  The  pupils  attend- 
ing the  Mennonite  school  11  months  each  year  had  a great  advantage 
over  those  attending  only  the  public  schools.  Through  his  ardent  work 
in  the  school  and  his  contacts  with  so  many  people  in  the  community, 
Schowalter  became  commonly  known  as  the  “Schullehrer”  (the  teacher).2 

“Schullehrer  Schowalter”  was  also  the  notary  public  for  the  com- 
munity and  had  an  active  homeopathic  medical  practice.  On  Sundays 
after  morning  services,  members  of  the  church  would  congregate 
at  his  living  room  desk  and  cupboard  filled  with  dozens  of  sugar-coated 
pills  and  liquids.  All  manner  of  pains  were  soothed  with  homemade 
remedies.  Medical  visits  were  made  by  foot  or  horse  and  wagon,  day 
or  night,  summer  and  winter.  Christian  sometimes  traveled  eight  or 
ten  miles  to  see  a patient,  and  there  were  times  when  he  nearly  froze 
while  making  these  trips. 

Schowalter  had  a progressive  spirit.  He  introduced  what  was  prob- 
ably the  first  “open”  communion  service  in  a Mennonite  church.  He 
was  a good  but  strict  teacher  who  broke  rulers  on  the  backs  and  heads 
of  schoolchildren  but  also  took  groups  of  them  to  the  circus.  He  gave 
free  medical  and  legal  advice  to  the  whole  community. 

There  were  sad  times,  too.  Once  while  attending  a church  conference 
he  received  a letter  informing  him  of  the  death  of  his  small  son.  And 
once,  while  on  a medical  errand  to  some  neighbors,  his  wife  at  home 
gave  birth  to  one  of  their  sons.  At  times  Christian  came  home  from 
the  Sunday  church  service  weeping  because  he  felt  he  had  not  gotten 
his  message  across  to  the  people.  He  was  a concerned  shepherd  of  his 
flock. 

Christian  Schowalter  had  his  own  ways  but  was  nevertheless  a real 
leader.  His  pupils  never  forgot  him  and  appreciated  him  all  the  more 
as  they  grew  older.  Many  years  later  some  of  his  former  pupils  re- 
siding at  Deer  Creek,  Oklahoma,  made  a sizable  contribution  to  Bethel 
College  in  his  memory,  as  evidenced  by  a memorial  plaque  in  the  foyer 
of  Memorial  Hall. 

In  1907  Schowalter  retired  from  the  ministry  because  of  failing  health. 
He  passed  away  on  April  13  of  the  same  year.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  such  a crowd  that  about  two-thirds  had  to  wait  outside  until  the 
service  was  over  before  they,  too,  could  get  in  line  to  pay  their  last 
respects  before  burial.  There  were  many  who  said  that  he  lived  his 
name  in  word  and  deed,  and  was  truly  “Christian”  Schowalter. 
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CARL  JUSTUS  van  der  SMISSEN 
1811  - 1890 


The  van  der  Smissen  family  for  many  generations  in  Europe  and 
America  has  played  a significant  role  among  Mennonites  and  in  the 
general  communities  in  which  they  lived.1  The  family  name  has  been 
traced  to  Belgium  where  it  was  carried  by  a patrician  family  in  Brussels 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Gysbert  I.  van  der  Smissen  escaped  from  Belgium  around  1576  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Inquisition  and  for  a time  lived  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
When  he  joined  the  Mennonites  is  not  known.  After  1583  he  resided  in 
Haarlem,  Holland,  where  son  Jan  was  a Mennonite  minister.  Another 
son,  Daniel,  settled  in  Friedrichstadt,  Holstein,  which  became  a Men- 
nonite refuge.  His  son  Gysbert  II  settled  in  Glueckstadt  in  1644  and 
founded  a bakery  and  whaling  company.  In  1677  he  moved  to  Altona, 
Germany,  where  he  established  another  bakery.  Here  his  ninth  child, 
Hinrich  I,  became  a successful  businessman  and  occupied  a significant 
position  in  the  growing  city. 

Hinrich  I van  der  Smissen  became  known  as  “city  builder,”  for  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  Altona’s  prosperity.  He  also  was  active  in  the 
Altona  Mennonite  Church.  His  two  sons,  Hinrich  II  and  Gysbert  III, 
continued  their  father’s  shipping  business,  which  reached  its  peak 
in  their  time.  The  next  generation  Hinrich  III  (b.  1742)  and  Jacob 
Gysbert  van  der  Smissen  (b.  1746)  were  also  outstanding  representa- 
tives of  the  family. 

In  time  the  extensive  business  declined  and  finally  failed  due  to 
depredations  among  their  many  trading  vessels  at  sea  and  destructive 
wars  at  home.  A study  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  van  der  Smissen 
family  and  their  far-flung  enterprises  is  found  in  Muente’s  book  Das 
Altonaer  Handlungshaus  van  der  Smissen  1682-1824  (Altona,  1932). 
Seldom  have  Mennonites  exerted  such  influence  in  the  affairs,  growth, 
and  prosperity  of  a city  as  was  the  case  of  the  van  der  Smissens  in 
Altona,  Germany.2 

Jacob  Gysbert  van  der  Smissen  gradually  turned  from  business  to 
religious  interests.  His  son,  Jacob  II  (b.  1785)  became  a minister 
with  strong  pietistic  leanings.  Jacob  II  married  Wilhelmina  Weihe 
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and  established  a deeply  religious  family.  From  the  time  Carl  Justus 
was  bom  on  July  14,  1811,  near  Altona,  Holstein,  Germany,  he  was 
nurtured  in  a spiritual  atmosphere,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
and  humanity. 

The  family  later  moved  to  Hanerau  and  Friedrichstadt.  Of  these 
early  years  Carl  Justus’  daughter  Hillegonda  writes : 

Father  spent  his  youth  with  his  parents  in  Hanerau  and  Friedrich- 
stadt. Early  brought  to  the  Lord  by  his  pious  mother,  he  learned  to 
be  much  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  from  his  childhood  on  was 
much  in  communion  with  his  Savior.  Even  if  he  stumbled  many 
times  ...  the  grace  of  God  kept  him  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  blessed  him  by  the  training  and  leading  of  his  Spirit.3 

Carl  Justus  attended  school  at  Friedrichstadt  and  Ratzeburg  until 
1826,  when  his  father  received  a call  to  the  ministry  at  Danzig,  Prussia. 
Since  schooling  was  expensive  and  the  family  was  not  wealthy  anymore, 
Carl  began  to  learn  bookbinding  and  worked  at  this  trade  for  some 
years  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  until  eye  trouble  brought  him  to 
Switzerland.  During  this  time  he  began  to  feel  a calling  to  the  ministry. 
His  daughter  Hillegonda  later  related : 

An  uncle,  who  had  no  children,  knowing  that  his  nephew  had  wished 
to  become  a minister,  thought  he  would  help  him  to  continue  his 
studies.  He  wrote  to  the  mission  board  in  Basel  whether  they  would 
allow  his  nephew  to  make  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  mission 
house.  Since  they  permitted  it,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew.  This  was 
now  quite  unexpected  to  father  and  caused  him  to  pray  very  earnest- 
ly, asking  for  God’s  guidance.  He  visited  a Christian  craftsman  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted.  This  man  greeted  him  by  saying, 
“Good  that  you  are  coming,  I have  a commission  for  you.  Do  not 
laugh  at  me  as  a dreamer,  but  I had  a curious  dream  last  night; 
three  times  a man  came  to  me  and  said  every  time:  ‘Tell  van  der 
Smissen  he  is  designated  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  shall  prepare  him- 
self for  the  ministry.’  ” He  then  asked  his  guest:  “Have  you  thought 
of  becoming  a minister?”  Father  told  him  then  how  it  was  and  that 
he  had  prayed  so  much  for  a sign  from  God,  what  he  should  do. 
So  the  matter  was  decided  and  he  went  to  Basel.4 

Carl  spent  three  years  at  Basel,  beginning  in  1832,  before  entering 
the  University  of  Erlangen,  where  he  spent  two  more  years.  He  was 
ordained  by  his  father  on  October  15,  1837,  at  Neustadt,  Godens. 
After  he  had  finished  his  studies  the  congregation  in  Friedrichstadt 
elected  him  as  pastor.  Shortly  before  he  was  to  begin  his  duties  at 
Friedrichstadt,  van  der  Smissen  confessed  to  his  uncle  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  his  second  cousin,  Sarah  Cornelia  van  der  Smissen. 
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What  a surprise  it  was  to  his  friends  when  he  announced  his  engagement 
shortly  after  a visit  to  Altona  in  1837. 

Carl  and  Sarah  were  married  December  27,  1837.  In  January  the 
young  couple  set  up  housekeeping  in  Friedrichstadt,  where  Carl  began 
his  ministry.  Eight  children — four  daughters  and  four  sons — were  bora 
to  this  happy  union.  The  war  between  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark 
took  its  toll  from  the  van  der  Smissen  family.  Two  of  the  children 
passed  away  due  to  quinsy.  This  was  their  fourth  child  to  die  in  child- 
hood. That  fall  Friedrichstadt  was  attacked  by  the  army  from  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  Sarah  and  the  remaining  children  fled  to  Altona  where  they 
stayed  until  spring;  then  the  family  was  reunited. 

Carl  Justus  continued  his  pastoral  duties  as  though  the  war  had 
never  taken  place,  ready  to  serve  wherever  and  whenever  he  could. 
During  his  ministry  in  Friedrichstadt  a spiritual  renewal,  for  which  he 
was  largely  responsible,  took  place  in  the  congregation. 

In  1867  plans  were  being  made  to  open  a Mennonite  school  in 
America  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Van  der  Smissen’s  reputation  as  a 
devout  Christian  leader  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  he  was  called 
“to  the  chair  of  theology  with  the  assurance  that  the  position  was  to  last 
the  rest  of  his  natural  life.”5 

When  the  call  from  Wadsworth  first  came,  Carl  was  in  his  middle 
fifties  and  felt  he  was  too  old  to  begin  a new  phase  in  his  life.  He 
turned  down  the  offer.  However  in  1868  the  call  was  repeated.  This 
time  he  made  a favorable  reply: 

He  proposed  to  accept  the  call  if  certain  matters  upon  clearer  pre- 
sentation would  prove  satisfactory  and  if  certain  conditions  would 
be  agreed  to.  The  conditions  were  that  his  expenses  be  paid  for  a 
visit  to  and  study  of  institutions  in  Germany  similar  to  the  one  in 
America;  that  the  expenses  of  removal  from  Germany  to  America 
be  paid;  that  the  position  offered  him  be  permanent  and  the  support 
of  himself  and  his  family  be  guaranteed;  and  that  two  hundred  dollars 
be  annually  paid  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  son  at  college 
until  he  should  have  completed  his  studies.6 

After  much  deliberation,  the  conditions  were  agreed  upon  and 
the  family  prepared  to  leave  for  America.  Plans  were  finally  completed, 
and  the  van  der  Smissens  left  Friedrichstadt  on  November  10,  1868. 
They  stopped  in  Altona,  visiting  friends  and  relatives  until  November 
25,  when  they  boarded  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  them  to  their  new 
home.  The  departure  was  not  easy. 

O such  pain!  Many  of  our  loved  ones  stood  on  land  waving,  weep- 
ing. The  music  was  playing  when  the  ship  began  to  move  and  we 
felt  the  pain  of  the  heart  that  much  more.  Only  mother  did  not  shed 
a tear,  but  was  glad  that  the  Lord  led  us  His  ways.7 
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The  ship  reached  the  new  country  on  December  8,  1868.  The  family 
stayed  in  Pennsylvania  for  a short  time  while  Carl  Justus  visited  sev- 
eral churches.  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mennonites  took  them  on  to 
Wadsworth. 

Carl  Justus  van  der  Smissen  was  56  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Wadsworth.  “Aristocratic  and  deeply  religious,  the  van  der  Smissens 
brought  a needed  cultural  emphasis  and  missionary  zeal  to  the  pioneer 
community  and  the  Mennonite  church.”8 

At  first  Carl  had  difficulty  “translating  his  European  experience  into 
an  American  situation,  and  friction  developed  with  the  co-worker 
assigned  to  share  the  leadership  of  the  school  with  him.9  The  co-worker 
was  Christian  Schowalter  of  Iowa,  the  principal  and  German  instructor. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  men  continued  until  Schowalter  re- 
signed in  October,  1869.  The  man  who  took  his  place  as  German  in- 
structor was  Jonas  Schultz.  Everything  seemed  to  be  running  smoothly 
until  ill  health  forced  Schultz  to  resign  in  1871.  Hired  in  his  place 
was  Daniel  Risser.  Now  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  double-headed  system  of  management  of  the  institution  was  so 
irritating  through  confusion  of  rights  and  duties  that  it  finally  pro- 
duced a bitter  conflict  between  the  principal,  Risser,  and  the  theo- 
logical head,  van  der  Smissen.  Factions  were  formed  among  the  stu- 
dents supporting  one  teacher  or  the  other.  The  rift  even  threatened 
to  split  the  Conference,  as  churches  of  the  west  sided  with  Risser 
and  those  of  the  east  with  van  der  Smissen.10 

This  friction  was  unfortunate  to  the  spiritual  life,  enrollment  and 
prestige  of  the  school.  In  1875  two  separate  departments  were  estab- 
lished, a German  theological  department  and  a normal  school  in 
English.  Carl  Justus  was  head  of  the  theological  section.  This,  too, 
proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the  school  officially  closed  its  doors 
on  December  2,  1878.  This  was  a sad  ending,  yet  “the  van  der  Smissens 
had  shown  the  American  frontier  Mennonites  that  higher  education 
could  go  hand  in  hand  with  humility  and  evangelical  zeal.”11  Carl  Justus 
had  served  the  Wadsworth  school  for  ten  years,  during  which  time 
he  did  the  most  important  work  of  his  life,  for  the  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  he  made  upon  the  students  bore  much  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
God,  the  blessing  of  man,  and  the  Mennonite  General  Conference  as 
a whole. 

Although  the  closing  of  the  school  left  Carl  van  der  Smissen  without 
a position,  he  was  not  without  work.  At  this  time  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  editor  of  the  mission  paper  Nachrichten 
aus  der  Heidenwelt  (News  from  the  Heathen  World).  The  family 
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moved  to  Hayesville,  Ashland  County,  Ohio,  and  van  der  Smissen 
devoted  his  time  to  writing. 

Four  miles  from  Hayesville  stood  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church 
which  was  served  by  van  der  Smissen’s  son  Carl  Heinrich.  When  his 
son  was  called  to  another  field,  van  der  Smissen  took  over  the  church 
and  served  as  pastor  until  his  death. 

Carl  Justus,  his  wife,  and  their  youngest  daughter  visited  Germany 
in  1885  after  seventeen  years’  residence  in  America.  They  had  great 
joy  in  meeting  many  friends  and  relatives  again. 

Much  love  and  blessing  we  received,  but  after  a few  months  we  gladly 
returned  with  a heart  full  of  gratitude.  The  parting  was  not  as  hard 
as  the  first  time,  since  now  a home  and  love  were  waiting  for  us.12 

The  next  summer  was  spent  visiting  Sarah  van  der  Smissen’s  brother 
in  Toronto,  Canada.  This,  too,  was  an  enjoyable  visit. 

The  following  two  years  Pastor  van  der  Smissen  continued  with  vari- 
ous activities  in  the  church.  Then  his  health  began  to  fail  and  by 
1890  he  was  often  bothered  by  dizzy  spells  and  seldom  felt  well. 
However  he  continued  his  Sunday  morning  sermons,  Sunday  school 
lessons,  catechism  instructions,  and  other  activities. 

A reunion  between  van  der  Smissen  and  several  former  Wadsworth 
graduates  took  place  at  Berne,  Indiana,  in  the  winter  of  1890.  He 
was  overjoyed  to  see  his  former  students  and  they  found  much  to  talk 
about.  This  was  a farewell  meeting  for  the  elderly  professor  was  to  leave 
this  world  only  six  months  later. 

On  April  27,  1890,  Carl  Justus  van  der  Smissen  preached  what 
was  his  final  sermon  though  he  had  planned  to  preach  his  farewell 
sermon  the  following  Sunday.  On  the  first  of  May  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  end  was  near.  He  gave  a farewell  address  to  the  mission  society 
and  informed  the  family  that  he  did  not  feel  well.  His  family  called  the 
doctor,  who  ordered  him  to  bed  and  not  to  preach  the  next  Sunday. 

During  the  next  week  the  family  was  heavily  burdened.  The  son, 
Carl  Heinrich,  came  to  preach  the  farewell  sermon  for  his  father. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  my  dear  brother  to  preach  his  father’s 
farewell  sermon  to  the  weeping  congregation.  Father  had  given  him 
the  text,  the  theme,  and  the  main  thoughts  for  the  sermon  which  he 
had  intended  for  his  farewell  sermon.13 

During  the  following  week,  many  came  to  see  Pastor  van  der  Smis- 
sen. Although  it  was  difficult,  he  found  the  strength  to  say  a few  words 
to  each  caller. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  he  seemed  to  be  dozing.  Toward  eve- 
ning he  raised  himself  suddenly  a little  and  said:  “my  Savior,  yes 
my  Savior!”  then  his  hands  which  he  had  stretched  out,  fell  upon  his 
breast,  the  head  on  the  pillow.  He  was  with  his  Savior.14 

The  funeral  took  place  on  June  1.  Pastor  S.  F.  Sprunger,  a former 
student  of  van  der  Smissen’s  and  a minister  at  Berne,  Indiana,  preached 
the  funeral  sermon.  Carl  Justus  van  der  Smissen’s  contribution  to  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  movement  was  great  indeed.  It  required 
a sacrificial  spirit  to  give  up  a successful  career  in  Europe  at  age  56 
and  come  to  America.  The  many  adjustments  required  were  not  easy. 
His  contributions  as  a theologically  trained  educational  leader,  school 
administrator,  writer  of  Christian  literature,  congregational  pastor, 
member  of  Conference  boards,  and  general  Mennonite  leader  were  out- 
standing. Furthermore,  he  inspired  a daughter  and  a son  to  take  up 
Christian  service. 

Hillegonda  Cornelia  van  der  Smissen,  Carl  Justus’  daughter,  was 
bom  in  Friedrichstadt,  Germany,  on  June  30,  1848.  She  was  20  years 
old  when  her  father  came  to  America  to  assume  his  position  with 
the  Wadsworth  School.  When  girls  were  admitted  to  Wadsworth, 
she  and  her  sister  Wilhelmina  conducted  drawing,  painting,  and  nee- 
dlework classes.15  After  her  father’s  death  she  and  her  mother  made 
their  home  in  Summerfield,  Illinois,  where  her  brother  Carl  was  serving 
the  Mennonite  church.  When  Carl’s  wife  died  on  February  13,1892, 
Hillegonda  assumed  the  care  of  Carl’s  children  and  home. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1901,  Hillegonda  went  to  Germany 
to  visit  her  sister  who  was  still  living  there.  On  this  visit  to  Europe 
she  became  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  deaconess  work.  She 
visited  deaconess  homes,  hospitals,  specialized  schools,  and  various 
other  institutions.  On  July  12,  1902,  she  returned  to  America  and 
engaged  in  various  kinds  of  service  in  different  states. 

No  longer  young,  in  1908  she  became  food  and  kitchen  supervisor 
in  the  Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital  at  Newton,  Kansas.  The  relationship 
proved  to  be  a happy  one  and  on  September  16,  1909,  she  was  con- 
secrated as  a deaconess  and  continued  her  service  in  the  hospital. 
She  instructed  new  student  nurses,  taught  Bible  classes,  and  served 
patients  physically  and  spiritually. 

When  she  was  no  longer  able  to  continue  in  this  strenuous  activity, 
she  was  given  a private  room  in  the  hospital  where  she  wrote  The 
History  of  our  Missionary  Societies  and  Sketches  From  My  Life . And 
she  continued  to  spread  cheer  and  comfort  to  other  patients.  Her  one 
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hundredth  birthday  was  occasion  for  a grand  family  reunion  and  cele- 
bration. 

On  September  29,  1949,  she  died  at  the  age  of  over  101,  the  first 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Newton,  Kansas,  to  live 
to  that  age.16  She  did  much  to  promote  deaconess  work  and  women’s 
missionary  interest,  and  will  long  be  remembered  for  many  acts  of  love, 
devotion  to  God,  and  service  to  humanity. 

The  van  der  Smissen  family  has  always  been  friendly  to  Bethel 
College.  The  College  has  a small  but  precious  old  pipe  organ  donated 
by  the  van  der  Smissen  family.  It  is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
dignity,  culture,  and  beauty  of  the  contributions  the  van  der  Smissen 
family  made  to  the  Mennonite  church.  The  inscription  on  the  organ 
reads: 


This  organ  was  given  to  Hillegonda  Decknatel,  later  Mrs.  J.  G.  van 
der  Smissen,  in  about  1770.  By  them  it  was  later  presented  to  Carl 
Justus  and  Sarah  van  der  Smissen.  For  a time  it  was  used  in  Men- 
nonite and  Lutheran  churches  in  Europe.  When  Rev.  van  der  Smis- 
sen came  from  Europe  to  the  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Conference  school 
to  serve  as  professor  of  theology,  he  brought  this  organ  with  him. 
Much  later  his  daughter  Hillegonda  Cornelia  and  son  Carl  Heinrich 
donated  the  organ  to  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas. 

In  1972,  after  being  renovated  by  Rev.  Esko  Loewen,  the  organ  was 
placed  in  the  Bethel  College  Fine  Arts  Center,  where  it  is  in  use. 
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HALSTEAD  and  BETHEL  COLLEGE 
1883-1893  1893- 


Henry  H.  Ewert 
1855-1934 


David  Goerz  Cornelius  H.  Wedel 

1849-1914  1860-1910 


B.  HALSTEAD  SEMINARY  and 
BETHEL  COLLEGE 

1883  - 1893  1893  - 

HENRY  H.  EWERT 
1855  - 1934 


In  1878  the  committee  on  schools  of  the  Kansas  Mennonite  Con- 
ference was  looking  for  a qualified  Mennonite  teacher  for  its  proposed 
German-English  school.  Attracted  by  the  good  work  of  a young 
student,  Heinrich  Ewert,1  they  chose  him  to  serve  as  principal  and 
instructor  of  the  school  which  eventually  developed  into  Bethel  College. 

Similarly,  years  later  when  Manitoba  Mennonites  and  the  provincial 
government  were  looking  for  a capable  principal  and  instructor  for  the 
private  school  in  Gretna,  they  were  attracted  by  the  fine  work  of  Ewert 
in  Kansas  and  called  him  to  serve  in  what  is  now  Mennonite  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Gretna. 

Heinrich,  the  oldest  of  12  children,  was  bom  April  12,  1855,  in 
Ober-Nassau  on  the  Vistula  in  West  Prussia.  Mennonite  farmers  had 
lived  in  this  beautiful  region  for  many  generations.  The  Ewerts,  too, 
had  been  successful  farmers  along  the  Vistula  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  (See  also  Benjamin  Ewert,  p.  386) 

Wilhelm  Ewert,  Heinrich’s  father,  was  a man  of  firm  Christian  char- 
acter whose  unwavering  faith  made  a forcible  impression  on  his  fellow- 
men.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  elected  a minister  and  later  an  elder  of 
the  church. 

Even  as  a small  child  Heinrich  was  particularly  active  and  curious. 
In  the  family  circle  he  enjoyed  a happy  and  carefree  childhood.  At  the 
age  of  six  he  entered  the  village  school  and  at  14  completed  the  eight- 
year  course. 

It  was  a memorable  day  in  the  life  of  the  aspiring  youth  when  he 
learned  that  his  parents  had  decided  to  send  him  and  his  brother  to  the 
secondary  school  in  neighboring  Thorn.  Two  years  of  study  followed. 
Concerned  about  their  boys’  daily  environment,  the  parents  had  placed 
them  in  a religious  home  where  they  received  praise  and  recognition 
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for  their  industriousness  and  faultless  work.  It  must  have  been  a great 
joy  to  the  entire  family  when  school  officials  announced  that  Heinrich 
had  completed  the  course  with  high  honors. 

The  home  farm  now  required  more  help,  especially  since  his  father 
was  often  called  elsewhere.  Heinrich’s  ardent  desire  to  secure  more 
advanced  education  had  to  be  postponed  for  the  time  being.  At  age  of 
17  he  accepted  the  responsibility  of  helping  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in 
the  home. 

The  nations  of  Europe  were  involved  in  various  international  ten- 
sions in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mennonites  observed 
the  growing  threats  of  possible  conflict  and  asked  themselves:  “Will 
our  position  in  regard  to  war  be  respected?” 

In  1867  the  government  determined  that  every  male  citizen  of  West 
Prussia  should  be  subject  to  military  or  alternative  service.  This  new 
law  occasioned  great  inner  struggle  for  Mennonites,  especially  those 
groups  which  strongly  held  to  the  position  of  absolute  nonresistance. 
Wilhelm  Ewert  and  many  of  his  church  members  were  in  that  group. 

Wilhelm  Ewert  was  entrusted  by  the  church  with  the  mission  of 
investigating  possibilities  for  emigration  to  Poland,  Russia,  and  America. 
Upon  his  return  from  America  he  gave  an  appealing  report  and  several 
members  decided  on  emigration.  All  necessary  preparations  were  made 
and  in  March,  1874,  the  Ewert  family  and  others  of  the  brotherhood 
left  Prussia  to  found  a new  home  in  America. 

These  Prussian  Mennonites  and  the  Russian  Mennonites  with  whom 
they  associated  settled  in  Marion  County,  Kansas,  where  they  at  once 
erected  sod  houses  and  established  homes.  Without  further  delay 
they  also  organized  the  Brudertal  Mennonite  Church.  Elder  Ewert  was 
busily  occupied  with  church  affairs  both  locally  and  in  neighboring 
churches. 

Capable  workers  in  the  church  were  scarce,  although  he  was  needed 
at  home,  young  Heinrich  was  allowed  to  prepare  himself  mentally  and 
spiritually  for  his  future  work.  His  first  educational  task  was  to  gain 
a greater  facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  which  he  did  by 
devoting  two  winters  to  study  in  the  public  schools  in  Marion,  Kansas. 
He  soon  found  that  many  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  also  eager 
to  learn  did  not  share  his  opportunities.  They  asked  Heinrich  to  give 
them  tutorial  instruction  in  English.  Happily  he  found  that  teaching  gave 
him  a great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

After  two  years  Heinrich’s  proficiency  in  English  had  progressed  to 
the  point  where  he  felt  confident  in  accepting  a teaching  position. 
But  he  never  stopped  giving  his  every  moment  of  spare  time  toward 
furthering  his  education.  Since  he  was  not  satisfied  simply  to  be  toler- 
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ated  as  a temporary  instructor  without  the  full  qualifications  the  state 
expected  of  this  profession,  he  entered  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Emporia,  Kansas,  in  1878,  where  he  completed  the  teacher’s  course  the 
following  summer. 

He  now  entered  the  Des  Moines  Institute  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
where  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  language  study — Greek,  Latin, 
and  French — and  to  higher  mathematics.  In  addition,  he  tutored  others 
in  order  to  pay  his  way. 

Heinrich’s  diligence  and  punctuality  were  well  rewarded.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  he  was  asked  to  accept  a permanent  position  at  the 
Institute.  He  declined  and  went  instead  to  Marthasville,  Missouri,  to 
take  a course  in  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Synod. 
His  two  years  of  theological  studies  concluded  his  formal  school  train- 
ing, but  he  never  ceased  his  studies,  remaining  a scholar  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Through  a planned  schedule  of  self-education  and  through  con- 
tinual reading  he  kept  abreast  of  findings  in  science,  literature,  theology 
and  education. 

Heinrich  often  spent  his  vacations  among  the  Mennonites  of  Sum- 
merfield,  Illinois,  where  he  was  always  hospitably  received  in  the 
home  of  Christian  Baer.  In  this  home  an  intimate  friendship  flourished 
between  Heinrich  and  Elizabeth  K.  Baer,  Christian’s  daughter.  The 
friendship  led  to  marriage  on  August  20,  1882.  Elizabeth  proved  to 
be  a true  and  understanding  helper  and  adviser  to  her  husband  until 
her  death  over  40  years  later. 

Meanwhile,  Heinrich  had  received  a call  from  the  Kansas  Menno- 
nite  Conference  to  teach  in  the  newly  organized  Kansas  training  school. 
Instruction  was  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1882.  A group  in  the  Alex- 
anderwohl  Church  had  temporarily  made  available  their  school  build' 
ing  in  the  Emmatal  district,  ten  miles  north  of  Newton.  Thus  began 
the  school  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  to  develop  into  Bethel 
College. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1882,  the  official  opening  of  the 
school  took  place.  Heinrich  Ewert  was  formally  installed  as  instructor 
in  the  temporary  Alexanderwohl  meetinghouse  in  the  presence  of  rep- 
resentatives from  neighboring  churches.  This  was  a significant  day  in 
the  history  of  education  among  the  Mennonites  of  Kansas.  In  his 
address,  Elder  Jacob  Buller  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion; then  Elder  Leonhard  Sudermann  conducted  the  formal  installation. 
It  was  a simple  but  impressive  ceremony,  long  remembered  by  those 
who  took  part  in  it. 

Thus  Ewert  entered  upon  his  years  of  public  service  in  Kansas — 
a period  of  nine  years  of  educational  activity.  During  this  period  many 
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young  people  came  under  his  direct  influence  as  teacher  and  preacher, 
and  more  came  under  his  indirect  influence  as  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent and  co-founder  of  the  German  Teachers’  Association.  The 
evidences  of  his  work  reached  far  into  the  twentieth  century. 

Instruction  began  in  the  Emmatal  school  on  September  14,  1882,  with 
21  pupils  in  attendance.  So  successful  was  the  school  and  so  excellent 
had  been  the  work  of  the  committee  on  schools  of  the  Kansas  Confer- 
ence that  the  school  was  transferred  the  following  autumn  to  a new 
building  in  Halstead,  Kansas,  where  the  school  was  known  as  the 
Halstead  Seminary.  The  Ewerts  made  their  home  in  the  school  building, 
which  also  included  a dining  hall  for  the  students.  For  many  years  Mrs. 
Ewert  was  supervisor  of  the  dining  hall. 

September  16,  1883,  proved  to  be  a milestone  in  the  history  of 
education  among  American  Mennonites.  On  this  day  friends  of  the 
school  from  near  and  far  gathered  at  Halstead  to  dedicate  the  new 
school,  and  support  for  its  work  was  at  once  forthcoming.  Three  days 
later  the  school  opened  its  doors,  offering  a two-year  course  to  the 
studious  Mennonite  youth  of  Kansas.  The  enrollment  increased  so  rapidly 
that  a second  class  was  soon  started.  Peter  J.  Galle  was  secured  for 
the  English  courses.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year  54  students  registered. 

Through  the  following  years  Heinrich  Ewert  dedicated  himself  to 
the  school  in  sacrificial  service.  His  well-planned  instruction,  his  ability 
to  get  along  harmoniously  with  young  men,  and  his  understanding  of 
their  needs  made  him  a well-known  and  loved  leader  and  continued 
to  arouse  new  interest  in  the  school.  In  succeeding  years  the  following 
served  in  turn  as  assistants  to  Principal  Ewert:  Peter  J.  Galle,  A.  S. 
Shelly,  Samuel  Burkholder,  E.  Otto,  H.  O.  Kruse,  and  C.  W.  Wedel. 

In  retrospect  regarding  his  teaching  activity  in  Halstead,  Ewert  said 
at  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  teaching  career  in 
1907: 


It  was  not  only  the  sense  of  duty  that  enabled  me  to  persevere  in 
this  calling,  but  I was  also  encouraged  in  that  God  enabled  me  to 
observe  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  imperfect  work.  When  today,  for 
example,  I think  of  my  former  pupils  in  Kansas,  and  briefly  review 
their  progress  I find  the  following:  six  of  my  former  students  are 
or  have  been  missionaries,  nine  of  them  are  serving  as  elders  of 
churches,  ten  as  ministers,  and  eleven  as  professors  in  universities 
and  colleges.  Are  those  not  encouraging  results  of  a nine-year  period 
of  service?  Truly  in  view  of  such  blessings  one  is  prompted  to  say, 
“Lord  depart  from  me,  for  I am  a sinful  man.” 

Ewert’s  activity  however  was  not  confined  to  schools.  In  1884  the 
Kansas  Conference  called  him  to  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  by 
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Elder  Leonhard  Sudermann.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Halstead  he  was 
elected  Sunday  school  superintendent.  Under  his  tactful  leadership 
the  Sunday  school  soon  became  a model.  He  was  further  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  founding  of  the  Kansas  Sunday  School  Convention, 
the  Mennonite  Teachers’  Association  of  Kansas,  the  German  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  the  German  Teachers’  Institute. 

In  the  1880s  Mennonites  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  were  showing 
interest  in  providing  higher  education  opportunities.  The  far-reaching 
privileges  which  the  Canadian  government  had  granted  the  Russian 
Mennonites  in  1873  were  particularly  appealing  to  three  groups:  the 
Bergthal  group,  the  Old  Colony  group,  and  the  Kleine  Gemeinde  group. 
All  of  these  had  settled  in  Manitoba. 

The  Manitoba  Mennonites  were  greatly  concerned  that  no  worldly 
influence  find  entrance  into  the  churches.  They  lived  in  strict  seclusion. 
The  provincial  government  was  prepared  to  give  them  financial  support 
for  their  schools.  However,  since  it  was  feared  that  the  government 
could  easily  make  unwanted  demands  upon  the  teaching  program, 
this  offer  was  rejected  by  all  but  the  Kleine  Gemeinde, 

There  was  thus  no  further  recourse  for  the  friends  of  education  but 
to  found  a society  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a school.  This 
society  was  founded  in  February,  1889;  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
school  be  built  in  Gretna.  In  August  the  school  was  dedicated  and  in 
September  it  opened  its  doors.  Wilhelm  Rempel  of  Reinland,  Mani- 
toba, had  been  called  as  instructor.  The  beginning  of  the  year  was  most 
encouraging,  as  the  enrollment  rose  to  60  during  the  first  year.  Rempel 
found  that  the  task  of  teaching  this  large  group  was  too  great  for  him 
so  he  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  work  of  the  school  was 
thus  interrupted  for  a year. 

In  the  meantime  the  search  for  a suitable  instructor  was  continued, 
but  correspondence  did  not  produce  the  desired  result.  The  provincial 
government  took  notice  of  the  condition  of  Mennonite  schools  and  de- 
cided to  give  it  aid.  It  offered  to  help  the  school  in  supporting  an 
instructor. 

Since  the  government  had  discovered  that  the  Mennonites  of  Kansas 
had  made  greater  progress  in  their  educational  enterprise,  it  wished  to  call 
a teacher  from  this  area.  The  authorities  acted  with  dispatch,  sending 
Dr.  George  Bryce,  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board,  to  Kansas. 
He  was  to  find  an  educator  acceptable  to  both  the  government  of 
Manitoba  and  to  the  Mennonite  school  society.  It  was  natural  that 
Dr.  Bryce  went  to  the  institution  where  Mennonites  were  training  their 
teachers. 

Dr.  Bryce  described  the  Manitoba  situation  to  Halstead  Seminary’s 
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principal,  Heinrich  Ewert.  Finally,  he  surprised  his  attentive  listener 
by  asking  whether  he  would  accept  the  position.  Since  Ewert  had  a 
promising  career  in  Kansas  he  could  not  come  to  a prompt  decision. 

The  presentation  of  the  needs  in  Manitoba,  with  the  opportunity 
of  doing  pioneer  work  in  education,  made  a deep  impression  on  Ewert. 
He  finally  consented  to  make  a trip  of  investigation  to  Manitoba  in 
December,  1890.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  first  of  all,  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  school  society;  secondly,  to  discover  what,  in  par- 
ticular, the  government  expected  of  him;  and  especially,  to  find  out 
what  attitude  the  churches  would  take  to  the  school. 

He  received  definite  answers  to  all  his  inquiries.  He  found  that  the 
society  was  enthusiastic,  but  small  and  not  strong  enough  to  operate 
the  school.  As  to  government  requirements,  he  was  told  they  might 
change  with  a change  in  administration.  In  many  churches  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  the  school. 

Ewert  returned  to  Kansas  reflecting  seriously  on  what  he  had  learned. 
What  was  he  to  do?  He  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  good  schools 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  accept  great  tasks.  In  the  end,  the  primary 
influence  that  removed  him  from  his  secure  position  and  transported 
him  to  the  more  uncertain  north  was  the  fact  that  the  call  became  a 
burden  on  his  conscience.  He  himself  wrote: 

In  wavering  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  I should  or  should  not, 
I was  reminded  of  the  great  Day  of  Judgment  when  we  shall  all  give 
an  account  of  ourselves;  and  had  I not  accepted  this  call,  I felt  I 
would  then  be  asked,  “Ewert,  why  didn’t  you  go  to  Manitoba  when 
I called  you?”  Would  I pass  the  test  with  such  an  answer  as,  “That 
was  too  far  north  for  me,”  or  “I  was  afraid  of  meeting  unfriendly 
people”? 

The  decision  was  made  and  the  Ewert  family  moved  to  Gretna  in 
the  summer  of  1891.  In  September  1891  the  school  in  Gretna  reopened 
under  the  name  Gretna  Normal  School  (now  Mennonite  Collegiate 
Institute).  The  formal  opening  took  place  September  20.  On  the  first 
day  of  school  only  eight  had  enrolled,  but  during  the  course  of  the 
year  the  enrollment  rose  to  40.  Half  the  students  came  from  Gretna 
and  were  in  regular  attendance;  most  of  the  others  attended  only  a few 
weeks. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  train  teachers.  At  first 
only  seven  regular  teachers  attended,  and  even  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  devote  more  than  four  or  five  weeks  to  their  further  preparation. 
The  following  year  some  of  the  more  mature  students  received  permis- 
sion from  the  government  to  teach  in  Mennonite  schools.  It  took  sev- 
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eral  years  before  students  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  the 
examination  for  third-class  teachers.  In  time,  however,  the  demand 
for  teachers  surpassed  the  ability  of  the  school  to  supply  them  in 
sufficient  numbers. 

The  government  in  calling  Ewert  and  appointing  him  inspector  of 
schools  expected  him  to  train  teachers  and  to  create  more  enthusiasm 
for  district  schools.  There  were  about  six  of  these  schools  among  the 
Kleine  Gemeinde  group  and  only  one  in  the  Bergthal  group. 

Government  schools  were  to  be  introduced  only  through  the  volun- 
tary decision  of  the  taxpayers.  Where  that  was  done,  any  number  of 
difficulties  were  at  once  solved.  The  government  provided  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  and  determined  the  length  of  the  term. 
No  more  were  incapable  teachers  placed;  educational  methods  were 
followed  in  greater  uniformity.  Instruction  in  German  and  religion  could 
also  be  carried  on. 

This  transitional  education  program  was  continued  until  1903  at 
which  time  there  were  41  district  schools  among  the  Mennonites. 
Heinrich  Ewert  filled  the  position  of  school  inspector  for  12  years, 
usually  making  his  inspection  tours  on  Mondays.  Because  of  this, 
Gretna  school  held  sessions  on  Saturday.  On  Sundays  Ewert  was  occu- 
pied in  religious  activities.  The  duties  incident  to  these  two  positions 
left  him  no  free  time. 

As  inspector  he  was  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  school 
conditions  and  changes  to  government  authorities  in  Winnipeg.  These 
reports  give  a clear  picture  of  education  among  Mennonites  in  the 
1890s  and  give  the  impression  that  under  the  leadership  of  Inspector 
Ewert  the  schools  made  rapid  progress,  attracting  the  interest  of  many. 

In  1903  a great  change  took  place.  Some  of  Ewert’s  opponents  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  political  opportunists.  A pro- 
vincial election  was  pending.  If  the  administration  would  change,  the 
inspector  would  be  dismissed.  The  Conservative  party  won  the  elec- 
tion and  Ewert  received  his  discharge  as  inspector.  However,  he  con- 
tinued as  principal  of  the  school  in  Gretna. 

Ewert’s  interest  extended  to  Mennonite  schools  in  the  entire  province. 
He  tried  to  promote  all  phases  of  educational  work.  In  the  nineties 
he  introduced  the  teachers’  conferences  which  did  much  to  further  the 
work  of  Mennonite  education.  The  following  may  be  listed  among 
his  contributions:  The  Manitoba  School  Commission,  the  Convention 
of  the  Union  of  Mennonite  School  Boards,  the  General  School  Con- 
ference, and  various  seasonal  institutes  or  short  courses. 

Heinrich  Ewert  also  considered  it  his  duty  to  use  his  abilities  wherever 
opportunity  offered  in  building  up  the  Mennonite  church.  He  was  one 
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of  the  founders  of  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada,  contrib- 
uting much  to  the  development  of  its  activity.  More  than  once  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Conference  and  was  managing  editor  of  its 
publication  Der  Mitarbeiter. 

Throughout  his  teaching  career  Heinrich  Ewert  was  active  as 
preacher,  first  in  Kansas  and  later  in  Canada.  In  Manitoba  he  was 
asked  by  Elder  John  Funk  and  his  ministerial  brethren  to  help  in  the 
work  of  the  church.  He  agreed  to  comply  insofar  as  his  school  work 
would  permit. 

Ewert  was  listed  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Bergthal  congregation. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  became  intimately  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  church  and  preached  as  often  as  other  ministers.  As  his  teaching 
duties  increased  he  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  list 
of  ministers. 

Heinrich  and  Elizabeth  Ewert  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  the 
three  oldest  sons  bom  in  Kansas.  The  children  were  all  talented  and 
showed  great  interest  in  education.  Three  sons  studied  medicine,  two 
becoming  doctors  of  medicine  and  one  a dentist.  The  third  son,  Alfred, 
so  distinguished  himself  at  the  Univesrity  that  he  received  a Cecil 
Rhodes  scholarship  at  Oxford  University,  England.  Upon  receiving 
his  degree  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Oxford.  The  daughter,  Elma, 
graduated  from  the  Nurses’  School  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Montreal,  as  a registered  nurse  and  has  since  distinguished  herself  in 
her  calling. 

On  August  20,  1907,  the  Ewerts  were  privileged  to  celebrate  their 
silver  wedding  with  their  children  and  many  friends.  Mrs.  Ewert  passed 
away,  after  much  suffering  on  February  13,  1925. 

In  July,  1926,  Heinrich  found  a second  wife  in  Mrs.  Kathie  Kruse 
of  Kansas.  She  adorned  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Her  respect 
and  tireless  concern  for  her  husband  gave  him  much  encouragement 
in  his  later  years. 

In  1930  the  school  friends  of  Manitoba  arranged  an  anniversary 
celebration  in  honor  of  their  beloved  principal  who  had  devoted  50 
years  to  the  teaching  ministry.  Modestly,  yet  impressively,  Ewert  re- 
counted in  retrospect  the  past  years: 

In  spite  of  many  pleasant  moments  in  the  life  of  the  institution  there 
were  also  years  of  work  and  difficulty.  Unsuspected  obstacles  and 
hindrances  presented  themselves.  Often  when  things  looked  opti- 
mistic a sinister  storm  would  again  darken  the  horizon.  Many  coura- 
geous warriors  fell  by  the  wayside;  but  new  workers  were  always 
found,  and  we  dare  not  complain  that  the  Lord  has  forsaken  us.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  the  time  of  need  God 
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has  always  lovingly  provided  strength  and  courage.  All  honor  and 
praise  to  Him! 

Then  followed  the  depression.  The  tremendous  efforts  to  keep  the 
school  solvent  in  these  unusual  years  in  time  proved  to  be  too  much 
for  the  robust  strength  of  Heinrich  Ewert.  In  the  spring  of  1934  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  work  and 
to  seek  medical  aid.  In  the  fall  he  again  undertook  school  work,  con- 
tinuing as  usual  until  the  Christmas  vacation. 

The  students  went  home  for  Christmas  without  a presentiment  that 
they  would  no  longer  see  their  beloved  principal.  On  December  24  a 
sudden  heart  attack  confined  him  to  bed.  After  five  days  of  illness  he 
passed  away  quietly  on  Saturday,  December  29,  1934,  at  the  age  of 
79  years.  His  wife  went  to  live  with  her  son  in  Connecticut,  where  she 
died  in  December  1947. 


SOURCES 

1.  The  material  for  this  biography  of  Heinrich  H.  Ewert  is  largely  taken  from 
P.  J.  Schafer,  “Heinrich  Ewert — Educator  of  Kansas  and  Manitoba,”  Mennonite 
Life,  October,  1948,  used  with  permission. 

See  also  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II,  p.  275;  Wedel  and  Kaufman,  The 
Story  of  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas,  1954;  Heinrich  H»  Ewert  collec- 
tion in  Mennonite  Library  and  Archives,  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas. 
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DAVID  GOERZ 
1849  - 1914 


There  is  an  interpretation  of  history  which  insists  that  great  men 
who  live  from  time  to  time  bring  about  events  that  determine  history. 
Their  contribution  is  so  outstanding  that  history  which  follows  is  changed. 

We  may  not  subscribe  to  this  theory  but  the  truth  remains  that  there 
are  leaders  in  a nation  or  among  a people  who  influence  both  present 
events  and  those  who  participate  in  them,  and  in  consequence  all  of 
posterity.  Among  General  Conference  Mennonites  one  of  these  leaders 
is  David  Goerz,  a Mennonite  pioneer,  business  executive,  teacher,  edi- 
tor, surveyor,  relief  worker,  minister  and  elder,  merchant,  family  man, 
community  leader,  and  above  all,  a man  of  God.1 

The  importance  of  events  is  never  evident  when  they  occur,  though 
June  28,  1849,  the  day  of  David  Goerz’  birth,  brought  joy  to  Heinrich 
and  Agnetha  Goerz  and  a few  relatives  in  the  village  of  Neubereslav 
near  Berdjansk,  Russia.  During  his  youth  David  displayed  qualities 
which  made  his  mother  wish  that  he  might  become  either  a minister 
or  teacher.  It  was  not  long  until  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  out- 
standing student  at  the  Orloff  Vereinschule  at  Molotschna  where  he  not 
only  studied  but  earned  part  of  his  expenses. 

David’s  teacher  taught  him  the  art  of  surveying,  a skill  of  use  to 
him  later  in  America.  His  proficiency  in  his  study  and  work  program 
led  him  to  an  office  position  with  the  large  Comies  estate.  Here  he  did 
his  work  so  well  that  he  was  given  additional  responsibilities. 

At  18  years  of  age,  David  began  teaching  in  Berdjansk  giving  private 
instruction  to  the  children  of  Cornelius  Jansen.  His  eighteenth  year 
was  also  important  to  him  because  it  was  the  year  of  his  baptism, 
which  experience  he  described  as  “wonderful.”  In  Berdjansk  David 
met  Helene  Riesen,  whom  he  married  June  29,  1870,  the  day  after 
his  twenty-first  birthday.  He  continued  to  teach  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  emigration  was  more  and  more  talked  about  among 
Mennonites. 

David’s  friend  Bernhard  Warkentin  went  to  visit  North  America  in 
1872,  arriving  there  June  5.  A series  of  letters  from  Bernhard  to  David 
followed,  in  which  Bernhard  told  of  meeting  Mennonite  leaders,  rail- 
road and  land  agents,  and  government  representatives.  He  described 
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the  prairie  states  and  what  could  be  expected  by  those  who  might 
want  to  settle  there. 

David  Goerz  would  copy  these  letters,  often  spending  most  of  the 
night  at  it  so  that  copies  would  be  available  to  people  who  were  seri- 
ously thinking  of  moving  from  the  various  Mennonite  villages  to  a new 
country. 

In  one  of  David’s  letters  to  Bernhard,  he  mentions  that  Berdjansk, 
where  he,  Elder  Leonhard  Sudermann,  and  Cornelius  Jansen  lived,  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  migration  movement.  In  a letter  dated  January  28, 
1873,  David  wrote  that  Leonhard  Sudermann  had  been  elected  as  a 
delegate  to  investigate  conditions  in  North  America.  He  also  told  Bern- 
hard  that  the  neighboring  colony  of  Bergthal  had  500  families  who 
wanted  to  come  to  America. 

David  and  his  wife  decided  to  come  to  America  with  a group  of 
Crimean  Mennonites  but  were  retained  because  of  passport  difficulties. 
They  arrived  in  November  1873  and  went  to  Summerfield,  Illinois, 
where  David  taught  in  a Mennonite  school. 

The  tide  of  immigration  brought  many  poor  people  who  could  not 
pay  for  their  passage.  The  Mennonites  organized  a relief  agency,  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Guardians.  David  Goerz  served  as  agent  and 
secretary  of  this  board  for  16  years,  helping  immigrants  through  cus- 
toms, procuring  railroad  transportation,  assisting  with  money  exchange, 
and  seeing  them  located  in  their  new  prairie  homes.  He  also  pioneered 
a small  periodical  for  the  immigrants,  Zur  Heimath,  published  by  the 
Western  Publishing  Company,  of  which  he  was  manager.  The  company’s 
directors  were  William  Ewert,  Bernhard  Warkentin,  David  Goerz,  Peter 
Wiebe,  and  John  Lehman. 

Six  years  later  Zur  Heimath  was  merged  with  Der  Mennonitische 
Friedensbote,  the  German  publication  of  the  Mennonite  Eastern  District 
Conference.  The  new  paper,  Christlicher  Bundesbote,  was  published  by 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

David  Goerz  believed  in  cooperation  and  in  1877  organized  the  first 
Mennonite  Teachers’  Conference  in  Kansas.  At  a meeting  of  this 
organization  in  the  home  of  Heinrich  Richert,  at  Alexanderwohl — 
a meeting  to  which  the  ministers  had  been  invited — a resolution  was 
adopted  to  call  a meeting  of  the  Kansas  Conference  which  later  became 
the  Western  District  Conference  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  David  Goerz  served  as  either  secretary  or  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Conference  for  many  years. 

Goerz  also  had  ability  as  a minister  and  in  this  capacity  touched  many 
lives.  Congregations  to  be  visited  by  him  waited  for  his  coming  with 
anticipation  not  only  for  the  content  of  his  sermons  but  for  their  effec- 
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tive  presentation.  His  sermons  were  considered  as  models  of  clear 
thought  and  logical  arrangement.  While  principally  an  expositor,  he 
always  insisted  on  a practical  Christianity  without  minimizing  the 
deeper  spiritual  life. 

About  three  years  after  David  Goerz  came  to  Halstead  he  was  called 
and  ordained  by  the  local  congregation  to  be  its  minister.  As  a pastor, 
David  displayed  a deeply  sympathetic  nature;  he  could  enter  into  the 
discouragement,  disappointment,  and  sorrow  of  people  and  infuse 
comfort  to  the  most  dejected.  With  the  tenderness  of  feeling  he  pos- 
sessed, it  was  not  always  easy  to*  be  obedient  to  the  demands  which  his 
logical  thinking  made  upon  him.  But  when  his  feelings  threatened  to 
swerve  him  from  his  duty,  he  always  refused  to  follow  his  feelings. 

During  his  ministry  David  Goerz  was  active  in  several  related  areas. 
When  a committee  of  three  was  formed  to  submit  a plan  to  the  Con- 
ference for  carrying  on  home  and  foreign  mission  work,  Goerz  was 
again  in  the  midst  of  planning.  He  served  as  a Conference  trustee  from 
1887  until  his  health  began  to  fail.  The  constitution  of  the  Western 
District  Conference,  adopted  in  1896,  was  largely  his  work.  In  1880 
he  organized  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  for 
the  protection  of  early  pioneers  exposed  to  devastating  prairie  fires. 
(This  company  later  became  the  Midland  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Newton,  Kansas,  and  in  1967  merged  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  Manhattan,  Kansas.) 

David  Goerz  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  founding  of  Hal- 
stead Seminary,  the  institution  which  later  became  Bethel  College. 
The  Seminary  had  been  founded  in  the  fall  of  1883  as  a teacher  training 
school.  Its  support  was  sometimes  uncertain,  and  when  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Kansas  Conference  failed  to  raise  the  budget,  David  Goerz 
dreamed  of  collecting  an  endowment  fund  which  would  make  the  school 
more  self-supporting. 

At  the  very  time  that  Kansas  Mennonites  were  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  the  Seminary’s  expansion,  an  offer  came  which  completely 
surprised  them.  An  organization  called  “The  Newton  College  Associa- 
tion” had  been  in  the  race  with  Winfield,  Kansas,  to  have  the  Methodist 
college  located  in  their  town.  Winfield  had  won  the  race  and  Newton 
now  made  an  offer  for  the  erection  of  a Mennonite  college. 

A special  session  of  the  Conference  was  called  on  April  27,  1887, 
to  consider  the  offer.  No  decision  could  be  reached.  The  question  was 
now  submitted  that,  if  the  Conference  would  not  accept  the  Newton 
offer,  would  it  permit  the  formation  of  a society  which  might  accept 
the  offer  and  build  a college?  This  idea  gained  Conference  approval 
resulting  in  the  founding  of  a corporation  which  named  the  proposed 
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corporation  college  “Bethel.”  The  incorporators  appointed  by  a board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  John  J.  Krehbiel,  Bernhard  Warkentin,  David 
Goerz,  Heinrich  Ewert,  D.  C.  Ruth,  Abraham  Quiring,  C.  R.  McLain, 
J.  M.  Ragsdale,  and  A.  B.  Gilbert. 

The  contract  to  construct  the  basement  was  let  on  May  15,  1888, 
and  plans  were  made  for  the  cornerstone  laying  to  take  place  on 
Oct.  12,  in  the  same  year.  The  policy  was  to  build  only  as  fast  as  funds 
came  in,  and  as  these  were  slow,  it  seemed  questionable  if  the  corner- 
stone laying  could  take  place  on  the  date  set  for  it.  Hence  David  Goerz 
made  a special  trip  north  and  east  in  the  interest  of  the  college.  He 
visited  Mennonite  communities  in  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  others, 
to  solicit  funds  and  invite  folks  to  come  to  Newton,  Kansas,  for  the 
cornerstone  laying  of  Bethel  College.  Railroads  were  induced  to  grant 
half  fare  for  the  trip  to  attend  the  great  occasion. 

October  12,  1888,  was  a nice  day.  Some  2500  persons  assembled 
from  near  and  far,  including  the  above  mentioned  states.  The  large 
tent  erected  for  2000  people  was  too  small.  An  impressive  program 
was  prepared.  Rev.  J.  R.  Toews,  Newton,  made  the  address  of  Wel- 
come; Rev.  S.  F.  Sprunger,  Berne,  Indiana,  gave  the  dedicatory  ser- 
mon; Rev.  A.  B.  Shelly,  Pennsylvania,  General  Conference  President, 
officiated  at  the  cornerstone  laying,  a choir  of  85  voices  served  for  the 
occasion;  Rev.  David  Goerz  served  as  general  chairman;  the  entire 
audience  participated  in  a number  of  hymns  that  were  passed  out  in 
printed  form  with  the  entire  program;  in  a second  large  tent  the  Wom- 
en’s Association  served  the  noon  meal;  subscriptions  and  collection  for 
various  college  funds  were  taken,  making  the  total  contributions  during 
the  day  for  Bethel  College  over  $5,000.00. 

In  the  afternoon  building  lots  were  sold  on  the  college  plot  of  land. 
In  the  evening  the  first  Bethel  College  Corporation  meeting  was  held 
in  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Newton,  Kansas,  with  217  of  the  249 
votes  represented  by  130  persons  coming  from  five  states. 

After  this  great  celebration  things  naturally  came  to  a standstill  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  So  the  foundation  stood  there  for  five  years 
while  efforts  were  made  to  collect  money  necessary  to  complete  the 
building.  A depression  set  in  and  these  were  difficult  times.  The  weeds 
and  sunflowers  around  the  building  grew  higher  than  the  basement 
walls.  People  spoke  of  the  project  in  derision  as  “Ein  Denkmal  echt 
Mennonitischer  Dummheit”  (A  memorial  of  genuine  Mennonite  fool- 
ishness). But  in  five  years  the  building  was  completed  and  dedicated 
on  Sept.  20,  1893,  and  school  opened  the  following  day.  Soon  more 
buildings  were  needed  and  five  Halstead  Seminary  buildings  were 
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purchased,  moved  to  Newton  and  combined  into  three  on  the  Bethel 
campus  west  of  the  Administration  building. 

Later  when  the  need  for  a girls’  dormitory  became  acute,  Goerz 
talked  matters  over  with  his  friend  Peter  Jansen  (well  known  in  gov- 
ernment circles)  and  urged  him  to  write  Andrew  Carnegie.  Somewhat 
dubious,  Jansen  nevertheless  wrote  and  soon  had  a reply  which  held 
little  promise  for  a gift.  Jansen  wanted  to  give  up,  but  not  so  David 
Goerz.  He  insisted  on  further  negotiations  and  indicated  how  Jansen 
should  make  the  urgent  need  clear  to  Carnegie.  David  Goerz’s  persist- 
ence through  Jansen  finally  brought  a gift  of  $10,000.00  for  the  dor- 
mitory later  known  as  Carnegie  Hall. 

When  Bethel  College  opened  its  door  in  the  fall  of  1893  with  C.  H. 
Wedel  as  the  first  president,  David  Goerz  served  as  the  first  business 
manager.  He  wanted  Bethel  to'  be  the  best  school  possible  and  was 
interested  in  securing  the  best  faculty  possible.  He  also  wanted  the 
Bethel  campus  to  be  beautiful,  evidenced  by  the  home — Goerz  Hall — 
he  built  on  the  campus.  In  his  careful  planning  and  fine  landscaping  he 
made  frequent  use  of  the  surveying  knowledge  which  he  had  learned 
in  Russia. 

In  1897  David  Goerz  became  pastor  of  the  Bethel  College  Menno- 
nite  Church.  His  ministry  to  young  people  is  fondly  remembered  by 
those  whom  he  served.  During  the  years  that  David  Goerz  was  active 
in  both  the  ministry  and  in  promotion  of  the  new  college,  he  was 
pioneering  in  yet  another  cause,  Goerz  had  early  developed  an  interest 
in  home  and  foreign  missions.  In  1890  he  read  a paper  on  home 
missions  before  a General  Conference  session  in  South  Dakota.  In  the 
paper,  which  was  published  in  1892,  he  emphasized  the  importance  of 
deaconess  work  and  showed  that  it  logically  belonged  in  the  area  of 
home  missions.  His  paper  was  based  upon  a wide  reading  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  The  more  he  read,  the  more  interested  he  became.  Who- 
ever else  may  have  entertained  the  thought  that  there  was  a place  in  the 
work  of  God’s  kingdom  for  women  who  were  consecrated  for  work 
of  this  type,  David  Goerz  was  the  first  American  Mennonite  to  express 
this  interest  and  to  act  upon  it. 

Three  years  later,  when  the  Conference  met  in  Ohio,  the  subject  was 
discussed  again.  As  a result,  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  instruct- 
ed by  the  Conference  to  make  this  work  its  concern.  However,  nothing 
more  was  done  for  some  years.  Then  in  1900  the  late  Sister  Frieda 
Kauffman  expressed  her  interest  in  deaconess  work  and  presented  her- 
self as  a candidate  to  David  Goerz.  This  posed  a real  problem,  for 
this  same  year  David  Goerz  was  preparing  to  leave  for  India  to  dis- 
tribute 8,000  bushels  of  donated  grain  among  the  starving  natives 
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and  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  carrying  on  foreign  mission  work. 

Before  his  departure  Goerz  made  a vow  that  if  he  would  return  in 
safety  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  see  the  deaconess  work  established. 
Meanwhile  he  made  arrangements  at  Bethel  College  to  have  Miss 
Kauffman  begin  preparatory  studies.  He  then  left  for  India  to  carry 
out  his  relief  and  mission  assignments,  and  while  in  India  he  found  a 
suitable  location  for  mission  work  near  Champa.  Here  a mission  to 
lepers  was  later  established  by  the  late  P.  A.  Penner. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  deaconess  work  was  the  action 
taken  by  the  Bethel  College  Board  of  Directors  who  arranged  to  have 
candidates  continue  their  education  and  specific  training  in  the  Dea- 
coness Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Board  next  undertook  to1  form 
the  Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital  and  Home  Society.  The  state  charter 
was  granted  March  30,  1903. 

Two  years  later  the  society  bought  the  present  hospital  grounds.  In 
1907  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a hospital  was  signed,  and  on 
June  11,  1908,  the  building  was  dedicated.  On  the  same  day  the  first 
three  deaconesses — Sister  Frieda  Kaufman,  Sister  Catherine  Voth, 
and  Sister  Ida  Epp — were  ordained  and  installed  for  service. 

In  addition  to  all  his  other  interests,  David  Goerz  was  a lover  of 
music.  He  especially  loved  the  chorales  in  the  Gesangbuch  mit  Noten. 
He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  publication  of  the  Kleine  Liederschatz, 
and  at  least  one  song  in  the  Gesangbuch  mit  Noten  is  published  under 
his  name.  He  often  led  both  local  and  community  choirs. 

He  loved  books  as  well,  reading  extensively  and  using  much  of 
what  he  had  read  by  virtue  of  his  retentive  memory.  He  was  well 
read  in  literature  and  theology  and  had  some  acquaintance  with  biog- 
raphy and  the  sciences.  Goerz  had  an  extensive  personal  library. 

David  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  travels  though  they  were  mostly  for 
business  purposes.  His  travels  and  literary  activity  made  him  one  of 
most  widely-known  and  respected  men  in  the  Mennonite  church.  In  a 
sense  he  was  a lonely  man,  a lone  worker.  His  ideas,  dreams,  and 
aspirations  were  so  far  ahead  of  his  people  that  there  were  often  only 
a few  who  understood  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  But  he  had  the  pa- 
tience to  wait  and  to  work  until  the  people,  too,  would  catch  something 
of  his  vision.  The  word  “defeat”  had  no  place  in  his  vocabulary.  He 
had  the  clarity  of  thought  that  could  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  When 
involved  questions  came  before  the  Conference,  his  keen  analysis 
would  often  point  the  Conference  in  the  right  direction.  Much  of  his 
success  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  always  worked  with  restless 
energy,  often  spending  many  hours  of  the  night  at  work  because  the 
day  had  been  too  short. 
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David  Goerz  continued  to  serve  Bethel  College  until  1910,  when  ill 
health  overtook  him.  That  year  he  visited  Palestine  and  on  his  return 
retired  to  Colorado  and  later  to  California  in  the  hopes  of  improving 
his  health.  The  College  remained  in  his  thoughts,  however.  After  a 
lingering  illness  and  on  his  deathbed  in  Upland,  California,  on  May  7, 
1914,  he  called  his  son  Rudolph  to  his  side  and  asked,  “You  will  do 
for  our  Bethel  what  you  can,  won’t  you?”  On  being  reassured  by 
Rudolph  that  he  would  do  what  he  could,  David  Goerz  smiled  and 
breathed  his  last. 

David  Goerz  was  not  only  instrumental  in  the  beginnings  of  Bethel 
College  and  the  Bethel  College  Mennonite  Church,  he  was  also'  the 
moving  force  behind  the  beginning  of  Bethel  Deaconess  Home  and 
Hospital,  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  also 
worked  in  publishing  and  served  as  editor  of  Zur  Heimath.  He  served 
as  secretary  of  the  immigration  agency.  He  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  Mennonite  Teachers’  Conference  which  later  became 
the  Western  District  Conference.  In  1900  he  made  a trip  to  India 
to  distribute  8,000  bushels  of  grain  among  the  starving  population, 
which  led  to  the  beginning  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission 
work  in  India. 

Today  this  outstanding  man  lives  on  in  countless  ways  because  of 
his  concern  for  immigrant  pioneers,  church  cooperation,  missions  and 
relief,  the  pastoral  ministry,  higher  education,  publishing,  hospital 
work,  and  music.  He  broke  new  ground  among  American  Mennonites 
in  helping  to  found  institutions  and  organizations  that  are  still  flourish- 
ing today.  The  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  has  been  greatly 
blessed  by  this  one  man’s  creative  Christian  life. 
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CORNELIUS  H.  WEDEL 
1860  - 1910 


Man  rises  to  significance  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  the 
product  of  his  inheritance  and  the  accumulation  of  customs,  beliefs,  and 
practices  of  the  past.  It  is,  however,  also  true  that  man  is  a creator. 
He  is  not  the  victim  of  history.  In  a sense  he  creates  history.  Cornelius 
H.  Wedel  falls  into  this  category.1  While  he  was  cradled  in  the  tradition 
and  beliefs  of  the  Mennonite  church,  he  was  also  a creator  who  worked 
within  the  frame  of  reference  of  that  church.  Not  only  did  he  perpetuate 
and  interpret  the  beliefs  of  his  people,  but  helped  gain  new  insights, 
mold  new  attitudes,  and  establish  new  ideals. 

He  also  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church  began  to  unite  and  to  cooperate  in 
various  church  endeavors.  It  was  C.  H.  Wedel  who  helped  bring  to 
reality  the  dream  of  David  Goerz,  J.  J.  Krehbiel,  and  Bernhard  War- 
kentin,  of  establishing  Bethel  College  and  he  did  this  at  a time  when 
many  Mennonites  were  suspicious  of  higher  education. 

Cornelius  H.  Wedel  was  born  May  12,  1860,  in  the  village  of  Mar- 
genau  in  the  Molotschna  Colony  of  Mennonites  in  South  Russia.  The 
Wedel  family  had  long  been  prominent  in  the  church  and  had  the  respect 
of  everyone.  Cornelius’  father  was  a teacher  and  minister  in  the 
Alexanderwohl  Church. 

When  the  Alexanderwohl  congregation  migrated  to  America,  the 
Wedel  family  settled  near  Goessel,  Kansas.  Here  Cornelius  grew  to 
manhood.  His  mother  had  died  before  the  migration  leaving  three 
children,  of  whom  Cornelius  was  the  oldest.  Although  this  loss  was 
felt  deeply,  loving  parents  had  helped  to  fulfill  the  wish  expressed  by  a 
friend  at  Cornelius  Wedel’s  birth,  that  he  might  become  a pious  man. 

Surrounded  by  books  because  his  father  was  a teacher,  Cornelius 
read  extensively  during  his  boyhood  days  and  so  escaped  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  mischief  to  which  many  of  the  boys  of  this  age  seemed 
to  drift  so  thoughtlessly.  The  fact  that  he  was  nearsighted  contributed 
further  to  an  early  preoccupation  with  books.  He  also'  spent  time  in 
contemplation  and  meditation.  This,  plus  the  fact  that  his  impaired  eye- 
sight made  farm  work  difficult,  focused  his  interest  on  education  and 
missions. 
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Cornelius’  elementary  school  days  were  rather  uneventful.  He  made 
rapid  progress  in  all  subjects  and  at  the  age  of  16  became  a teacher 
in  the  German  school,  earning  $10  per  month.  He  also  began  to  write 
religious  tracts  and  articles,  some  of  which  he  sold  to  his  friends. 

During  the  years  he  taught  in  the  German  schools  he  sought  to  gain 
proficiency  in  the  English  language.  By  the  time  he  was  21  years  of  age 
he  had  succeeded  in  earning  a teacher’s  certificate. 

Cornelius  spent  a short  time  in  service  at  the  mission  station  in 
Darlington,  Oklahoma.  However,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  this  service 
because  his  eyes  could  not  stand  the  dusty  work  of  constructing  mission 
buildings.  After  a period  of  convalescence  he  enrolled  at  McKendry 
College,  Lebanon,  Illinois,  still  intent  on  becoming  a missionary.  But 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  up 
missionary  work. 

A new  world  opened  to  him  when  his  home  congregation  decided 
to  send  him  to  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  to  study  theology  under  G.  C. 
Seibert.  How  much  he  treasured  this  opportunity  is  seen  from  the 
following  quotation: 

Dr.  Seibert  held  the  opening  address.  What  wonderful  words  he  gave 
to  us.  At  the  close  he  especially  warned  us  against  the  fascinations 
of  the  world.  Tomorrow  the  lectures  begin.  I find  myself  between 
fear  and  enthusiasm.  I feel  unworthy  to  undertake  the  study  of  holy 
theology.  May  the  faithful  God  be  with  me,  lead  me,  strengthen  me, 
and  sanctify  me,  and  may  his  grace  lead  me  to  his  goal.2 

Wedel  lost  no  time  in  becoming  deeply  involved  in  his  school  work. 
Soon  he  began  to  read  the  Gospel  of  John  in  Greek  and  found  endless 
delight  in  this.  His  college  days  brought  the  usual  variety  of  experiences 
— running  out  of  money,  being  sick  with  a fever,  feeling  discouraged, 
finding  some  time  for  relaxation,  becoming  disgusted  with  the  life  and 
mores  of  this  world,  accepting  opportunities  to  preach,  and  taking 
trips  home  for  vacation. 

During  one  of  the  vacation  periods  he  was  asked  to  preach  in  his 
home  church.  He  took  this  assignment  seriously: 

Tomorrow  I am  to  preach  in  our  church  for  the  first  time.  This  is 
to  be  the  most  important  day  of  my  life.  I am  at  home  and  may 
mount  the  pulpit  in  my  home  church  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  Oh, 
that  my  words  may  not  be  empty,  but  anointed  by  the  spirit.  May  I 
bear  witness  to  the  truth.  May  the  Lord  bless  my  entrance  into  our 
church  and  make  himself  known  in  my  relationship  to  the  church 
and  open  the  door  to  a work  sanctified  by  Him  among  his  people.3 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  summer  was  Wedel’s  engagement 
to  Susie  Richert,  who  was  assisting  at  the  mission  station  in  Darlington, 
Oklahoma.  A few  days  after  the  engagement  took  place,  Cornelius  wrote: 

The  main  reason  for  my  trip  was  to  find  a life  companion  and  when 
I went  to  bed  on  Thursday,  September  1,  I could  bow  my  knees 
with  a prayer  of  deep  thanksgiving  before  the  gracious  Father  in 
heaven  who  has  led  me  along  life’s  path  and  shown  me  much  that 
is  good  and  showered  me  with  blessings.  I bow  in  all  humility  in  the 
consciousness  that  I am  no  longer  alone  in  this  world.  A girl  to 
whom  I give  myself  completely  and  whom  I love  with  my  whole 
heart  and  who  assures  me  that  I am  loved  with  a loyalty  of  true  love, 
Miss  Susie  Richert  is  now  mine.  I now  pray  to  our  gracious  God, 
who  governs  the  world,  but  who  is  also  concerned  with  the  suffering 
and  joys  of  his  children,  I pray  to  him,  that  He  may  bless  my  choice; 
that  He  may  sanctify  our  love  and  deepen  it,  that  He  may  shorten 
the  time  of  waiting,  and  bless  it  and  make  it  a time  of  spiritual 
growth  and  bring  us  together  as  man  and  wife;  and  that  He  may 
give  to  us  a modest  measure  of  earthly  blessings.4 

After  marriage  Cornelius  continued  his  studies  for  two  more  years 
at  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  received  his 
M.  A.  degree.  Frequent  interviews  with  leaders  of  the  church  and 
Conference  began  to  point  in  the  direction  of  work  in  the  Mennonite 
church.  Notable  among  these  was  his  visit  to  Halstead  where  he 
preached,  visited  classes  in  the  Preparatory  School,  and  was  involved 
in  long  conversations  with  David  Goerz  on  past  and  future  educational 
matters. 

Already  during  the  last  year  at  Bloomfield,  Wedel  had  some  difficulty 
in  deciding  whether  to  become  identified  with  Mennonite  educational 
ventures  or  whether  to  stay  in  Bloomfield  as  an  instructor.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  teaching  staff  at  Bloomfield  was  confirmed  in  early  June 
at  a salary  of  $600.  Wedel  notes  that  he  was  told  to  hold  back  his 
views  concerning  the  baptism  of  children. 

In  reading  the  record  of  Cornelius  Wedel’s  educational  preparation 
one  is  impressed  by  his  conviction  that  in  all  of  the  events  of  his  life 
there  is  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  God’s  guiding  hand.  If  only  he 
will  succeed  in  doing  God’s  will,  he  will  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
future.  His  own  statement  summarizes  his  thought  best: 

The  Lord  has  led  so  wonderfully.  He  will  also  help  in  the  future. 
May  He  abide  with  me  and  help  me  to  do  my  work  here.  May  He 
grant  the  necessary  wisdom  and  ability.5 

For  some  people  the  course  of  life  is  changed  by  dramatic  events. 
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A Moses  stands  before  a flaming  bush  or  a Saint  Paul  is  stricken  on 
the  Damascus  road.  For  C.  H.  Wedel  the  call  to  the  teaching  ministry 
came  in  a quiet  manner,  mostly  by  mail,  in  which  he  was  being  asked 
to  consider  specific  positions. 

In  one  letter  Pastor  H.  Richert  asked  him  to  start  a school  in 
Emmatal.  In  another  letter  H.  H.  Ewert  asked  him  to  come  to  Hal- 
stead to  teach  in  the  Preparatory  School.  The  early  plans  for  Bethel 
College  envisioned  a teaching  staff  which  included  Wedel’s  name: 

Received  a letter  from  David  Goerz  which  informs  me  that  at  the 
Board  of  Director’s  meeting  of  Bethel  College  I was  nominated  as 
the  teacher  of  theology.  Of  course,  the  whole  matter  is  not  yet 
urgent.  Perhaps  (and  why  should  one  not  hope),  the  Lord  is  slowly 
preparing  a way  in  which  I may  work  among  my  people.6 

C.  H.  Wedel  s decision  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  was  not  so 
simple  and  easy  as  it  may  seem  on  the  surface.  Since  his  boyhood  days 
he  had  seen  a great  challenge  in  mission  work.  Because  of  impaired 
eyesight  he  had  to  give  up  his  ambition  of  becoming  a missionary. 
He  hardly  dreamed  that  when  he  was  about  to  enter  his  life’s  voca- 
tion a specific  call  to  the  mission  field  would  bring  him  face  to  face 
with  the  issue  again.  After  a great  struggle  within  he  finally  chose  the 
teaching  profession. 

That  Wedel  would  make  his  major  contribution  as  a teacher  within 
the  framework  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  almost  a foregone  conclusion. 
The  same  year  (1890)  that  he  accepted  the  call  to  Halstead,  Kansas, 
he  was  ordained  as  a minister  in  the  Alexanderwohl  Church: 

A lovely  festive  day  was  observed  in  our  congregation  on  August 
17  (1890).  Brother  C.  H.  Wedel,  who  finished  his  studies  in  Bloom- 
field, New  Jersey,  and  who  since  that  time  has  served  as  a teacher, 
and  who  has  been  called  to  teach  in  the  Preparatory  School  in 
Halstead,  Kansas,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  . . . The  service  was 
opened  by  Brother  L.  Sudermann  with  a moving  prayer.  This  was 
followed  by  a short  address  by  Brother  Jacob  Toews,  Newton, 
Kansas,  using  the  text,  John  11:28.  “The  Master  is  come  and  calleth 
for  thee.”  The  main  address  of  the  service  was  given  by  Elder  Jacob 
Buller,  using  Jeremiah  5:15.  “And  I will  give  you  pastors  according 
to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  under- 
standing.” This  was  followed  by  the  ordination.  Brother  Wedel  an- 
swered all  the  questions  directed  to  him  by  the  elder  with  joy.  Ac- 
companied by  the  intercessory  prayer  of  many  witnesses,  he  received 
the  ordination  to  his  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  elder. 
After  a number  of  ministers  present  welcomed  him  with  appropriate 
words  of  scripture,  he  gave  a wonderful  testimony  of  Christ  whom 
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he  wants  to  preach,  II  Corinthians  4:5  “For  we  preach  not  our- 
selves but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord;  and  ourselves  your  servants  for 
Jesus’  sake.”  . . . next  Brother  Christian  Krehbiel  closed  the  service 
with  a hearty  prayer  of  Thanksgiving.  . . .7 

The  Halstead  Preparatory  School  was  privileged  to  have  C.  H. 
Wedel  as  an  instructor  for  three  years,  1890-93.  In  the  meantime 
Bethel  College  was  emerging  as  a new  educational  institution  to  serve 
as  the  successor  of  the  Halstead  School.  Not  only  was  C.  H.  Wedel 
called  to  serve  as  instructor  in  Bible  and  Mennonite  history  in  the  new 
institution,  but  on  December  17  he  received  a call  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  institution.  In  this  position  he  helped  formulate  the  first  curricu- 
lum and  lay  the  general  plans  for  the  college. 

The  difficulties  with  which  Wedel  had  to  wrestle  in  bringing  Bethel 
College  into  being  have  been  described  elsewhere.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  through  his  innumerable  visits  to  churches  representing  various 
cultures  and  ethnic  groups,  Wedel  not  only  gained  support  for  the 
college  but  laid  the  basis  for  greater  cooperation  in  matters  of  Confer- 
ence concern.  This  is  remarkable  when  one  notes  that  Wedel  did  not 
feel  he  had  any  ability  in  the  area  of  public  relations. 

It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  remembers  that  traditionally 
Mennonites  were  opposed  to  higher  education.  The  education  they  had 
known  was  controlled  by  the  state,  which  demanded  unquestioning 
obedience.  This  the  Mennonites  could  not  accept;  they  believed  in 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  learned  men  in  church  and  state  had  been 
their  enemies.  Mennonites  saw  great  danger  in  education. 

Cornelius  H.  Wedel  succeeded  in  dispelling  many  of  the  unfavorable 
attitudes  toward  higher  education  simply  by  what  he  was  himself,  a 
scholarly,  well-trained,  pious,  masterful  teacher.  He  succeeded  in 
coordinating  the  school  with  Conference  activities  so  that  the  Conference 
took  frequent  favorable  action  during  the  Wedel  administration.  With- 
out the  support  Wedel  was  able  to  gain  for  Bethel  College  the  school 
would  have  died  in  its  early  infancy. 

Cornelius  Wedel’s  scholarly  work  was  not  in  finding  materials  which 
had  never  been  discovered  but  rather  in  interpreting,  based  on  specific 
insights.  The  subject  in  which  he  was  most  interested  was  the  history 
of  the  Mennonites.  In  1896  and  1898  he  made  trips  to  Holland, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Bavaria  and  Switzerland  to  gather  materials  for  his 
four  volumes  of  Mennonite  History.  All  other  early  Mennonite  his- 
tories had  been  brief,  except  Daniel  CassePs  Geschichte  der  Menno- 
niten  von  Menno  Simons  Austritt  ans  der  Roemisch  Katholischen  Kirche 
in  1536  bis  zu  deren  Auswanderung  nach  Amerika,  1683. 
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Many  of  the  early  historians  were  interested  in  but  one  phase  of 
the  Mennonite  church,  usually  a particular  group  such  as  the  Swiss  or 
the  Russian  Mennonites.  The  Mennonites  of  the  Netherlands  who  had 
been  making  more  or  less  scholarly  contributions  had  been  largely 
overlooked  in  research  in  the  field  of  Anabaptistica.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  C.  H.  Wedel  wrote  his  account  of  Mennonite  history 
from  the  background  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites. 

Wedel  sees  the  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  as  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion back  to  the  Apostolic  church  through  the  Waldensians.  A claim 
such  as  this  always  gives  strength  to  a movement.  The  church  must  be 
patterned  after  the  Apostolic  church,  with  membership  based  on  a 
personal  experience  and  never  gained  through  the  observance  of  church 
rites.  The  genius  of  Mennonitism  lies  in  being  followers  of  Christ 
(Nachfolge). 

For  Wedel  the  church  is  a fellowship  of  believers  who  worship 
simply  and  who  practice  discipline,  but  among  whom  the  individual  has 
freedom — no  limitations  but  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
virtue  of  a clean,  industrious,  pious  life  comes  to  the  foreground  re- 
peatedly in  these  writings. 

In  the  four  volumes  depicting  the  story  of  the  Mennonites,  Wedel 
created  a text  for  his  students  and  his  people.  Copies  of  this  out-of-print 
history  are  still  found  in  many  homes  in  this  country  and  abroad.  These 
volumes  carried  the  complete  history  of  the  Mennonites  for  the  first 
time  in  America. 

Among  American  Mennonites,  Cornelius  Wedel  was  the  first  to 
counsel  young  people  on  education,  friendship,  and  marriage  by  means 
of  the  printed  page.  He  presented  a common  ideal  in  regard  to  friend- 
ship, courtship,  and  marriage  to  a people  who  came  from  different 
countries  and  had  varying  customs  and  traditions.  The  idea  that  prep- 
aration for  marriage  is  necessary  was  not  prevalent.  That  sex  educa- 
tion was  a responsibility  of  the  parent  was  a new  idea. 

In  his  booklet  dealing  with  education  he  counsels  young  people 
to  regard  education  as  an  enrichment  of  life  and  places  the  acquisition 
of  a good  education  as  the  first  requirement.  In  his  words  of  guidance 
on  Christian  living  he  explains  the  meaning  of  church  rites,  church 
history  and  sets  forth  Christian  ideals. 

In  his  writing  Cornelius  Wedel  created  a system  of  ethics  for  pioneer 
Mennonites.  They  had  been  so  busy  with  problems  of  getting  settled 
and  earning  a living  that  the  foundation  of  such  a system  had  not 
received  any  attention;  in  fact,  this  had  not  been  done  for  them  by 
anyone  in  all  their  history  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

The  approach  Wedel  takes  is  to  go  back  into  history  and  philosophy 
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to  establish  the  validity  of  Christian  concepts  and  practices.  His  ap- 
proach is  practical  rather  than  philosophical  or  theological.  His  ethi- 
cal principle  is  love.  Its  effect  is  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  related 
to  man  and  to  God.  The  roots  of  morality  lie  in  the  divine  law.  It  is  to 
be  expressed  in  a benevolent  attitude  toward  others. 

The  Bible  is  the  source  of  all  Christian  dogma  for  Wedel.  It  records 
the  great  deeds  of  grace  in  creation,  redemption,  and  sanctification. 
Next  to  the  Bible,  church  history  shows  what  great  men  of  faith  have 
considered  to  be  important  in  their  faith. 

While  Wedel  does  not  advance  new  dogma,  the  interpretations  he 
gave  must  have  startled  some  of  his  pupils.  For  example,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  he  holds  that  every  man  must 
read  the  Bible  and  interpret  it  for  himself.  He  finds  real  danger  in 
trying  to  read  certain  meanings  into  the  Scriptures.  He  states  that  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture  passages  should  not  be  recog- 
nized since  this  opens  the  door  for  the  most  foolish  ideas  and  finally 
destroys  the  Bible. 

While  Wedel  defends  the  Genesis  narrative  of  creation  he,  neverthe- 
less, allows  this  interpretation: 

For  our  faith  the  interpretation  of  the  six-day  period  is  immaterial, 
whether  the  creation  happened  in  a short  or  a long  period  of  time.  . . . 
One  must  only  permit  the  Bible  to  say  what  it  wishes  to  say,  and  to 
stay  with  what  it  actually  tells  us.  ...  In  the  biblical  account  of  crea- 
tion we  notice  in  a special  manner  the  rising  from  a lower  to  a higher 
form  of  life.  First  comes  the  existence  or  creation  of  the  earth  itself, 
then  the  plant  world,  the  fish,  birds,  four-footed  animals,  and  man.8 

The  contributions  which  C.  H.  Wedel  made  to  his  people  cannot 
be  calculated  nor  evaluated.  Students  who  had  been  privileged  to  enjoy 
his  instruction  quoted  him  throughout  their  lifetime.  In  a sense  C.  H. 
Wedel  was  to  the  Mennonites  of  the  Prairie  States  what  Moses  was 
to  the  people  of  Israel — leader,  teacher,  interpreter  of  the  law,  and  ser- 
vant of  God.  He  accomplished  his  mission  as  the  pioneer  president  of 
Bethel  College,  a service  which  has  been  a blessing  to  the  church  to  this 
day. 

The  friends,  students,  co-workers,  and  especially  the  family  of  C.  H. 
Wedel  could  hardly  believe  that  the  fruitful  and  busy  life  of  the  first 
president  of  Bethel  College  could  terminate  so  abruptly.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Palm  Sunday,  1910,  he  did  not  feel  well  and  confided  to  his  wife 
that  he  did  not  know  how  he  would  be  able  to  preach  that  morning. 

He  went  into  the  pulpit  as  usual  but  had  spoken  only  ten  minutes 
when  he  suffered  an  attack  of  pain  and  weakness  which  nearly  caused 
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the  loss  of  consciousness.  A severe  case  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy 
soon  placed  him  beyond  medical  aid  and  he  departed  to  be  with  his 
Lord  on  Easter  morning,  March  28,  1910. 

As  already  indicated  Wedel  made  a great  contribution  to  American 
Mennonites  through  writing  and  publishing.  Besides  many  other  con- 
tributions, he  wrote  182  articles  on  Mennonite  history,  literature  and 
other  areas,  for  the  Bethel  College  Monatsblaetter  and  School  and  Col- 
lege Journal,  and  material  for  other  periodicals. 

A most  outstanding  work  is  his  four-volume  Abriss  der  Geschichte 
der  Mennoniten,  1900-1904,  which  constitutes  the  first  general  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  Mennonites  written  and  published  in  America. 
Other  books  include:  Randzeichnungen  zu  den  Geschicten  des  Alten 
Testaments , 1900;  Geleitworte  an  Junge  Christen,  1903;  Kurzgefaste 
Kirchengeschicte,  1905;  Brief liche  Blaetter  an  einen  Lernenden  ueber 
Bildung,  Gesellschafts-  und  Heiratsfragen,  1906;  Meditationen  zu  den 
Fragen  und  Antworten  unseres  Katechismus,  1910.  All  of  these  books 
except  Meditationen  were  published  by  Bethel  College. 
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JOHN  W.  KLIEWER 
1869  - 1938 


To  the  German-speaking  settlers  from  Russia  who  stepped  off  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Peabody,  Kansas,  in  1874,  the  American  Midwest 
seemed  a strange,  wild  country.  The  years  in  Russia  had  been  pros- 
perous. For  most  immigrants  it  had  been  a material  sacrifice  to  leave 
possessions  behind  and  venture  out  to  the  sparsely-settled  plains  of  a 
foreign  continent.  Years  later  John  Walter  Kliewer,1  who  had  been 
five  years  old  when  his  family  crossed  the  Atlantic,  wrote  in  his  memoirs : 

Our  new  settlers  were  subjected  to  hardships  of  a new  kind.  They 
had  come  here  from  a homeland  which  was  blessed  with  fruit, 
berries,  hooey,  milk,  and  cheese,  but  were  compelled  to  settle  in 
very  bleak  surroundings.  The  life  that  they  led  was  indeed  a cheer- 
less one.  Prairie  fires  gave  a weird  illumination  at  night.  As  these 
fires  swept  down  on  our  home  by  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  night  birds 
would  be  attracted  by  them,  often  dropping  into  flames  when  they 
were  exhausted,  and  the  singed  feathers  and  the  singed  hair  of  rab- 
bits and  coyotes  became  quite  nauseating  to  our  sense  of  smell.  I 
often  wondered  at  the  very  few  discouraging  remarks  that  came 
from  the  lips  of  Father  and  Mother. 

Of  course,  we  children  were  too  young  to  realize  the  difference  that 
had  come  over  us,  but  I remember  one  night,  after  I had  been  put 
to  bed  and  slept,  I overheard  Mother  uttering  an  audible  prayer.  In 
that  prayer  she  asked  God  to  give  them  fortitude  to  carry  on.  She 
said  that  they  had  taken  this  step  to  save  the  boys' — there  were  three 
of  us — from  military  service,  which  might  have  meant  a place  in  the 
Cossack  ranks.  I must  say  that  the  prayer  made  a deep  impression 
on  me.  The  thought  that  our  parents  had  done  so  much  for  us  boys 
did  not  leave  me.2 

John  W.  frequently  mentioned  his  mother,  Aganetha  (Foth)  Kliewer, 
whose  memory  greatly  influenced  him.  She  died  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old,  but  she  had  instilled  in  him  many  of  the  most  funda- 
mental qualities,  especially  the  importance  of  truth.  John’s  father 
was  John  P.  Kliewer,  descendant  of  Dutch  Mennonites  who  had  moved 
to  Danzig  to  avoid  religious  persecution,  and  to  Russia  when  the  Russian 
empress  invited  settlers  to  develop  the  country’s  steppes. 

In  addition  to  inadequate  food,  poor  housing,  and  prairie  fires,  the 
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pioneers  were  plagued  by  droughts  and  by  crop-destroying  grasshoppers. 
Life  was  formidable  and  there  was  work  for  all,  even  for  the  young 
children.  The  work  proved  to  be  the  building  of  character.  At  the  age 
of  11  or  12  John  was  herding  cattle  for  neighboring  fanners  on  the  un- 
fenced Kansas  plains.  Later  he  spent  his  summer  vacations  as  a member 
of  a threshing  crew. 

Education  was  always  important  to  John.  Rural  schools  in  Marion 
and  Harvey  counties,  Kansas,  provided  his  first  formal  education. 
German  was  the  language  spoken  at  home,  so  learning  English  re- 
quired effort  beyond  the  regular  course  of  study.  John  was  a thorough 
student  of  language  and  continued  word  study  throughout  his  lifetime. 
By  the  time  he  was  30  his  command  of  English  and  German  was  excel- 
lent, and  he  had  a working  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

During  John’s  upper  elementary  school  years  he  attended  Newton 
City  schools.  Later  he  was  a student  at  Halstead  Mennonite  Seminary 
for  several  years  and  was  one  of  four  graduates  in  1890.  This  school 
was  the  forerunner  of  Bethel  College. 

In  the  1890s,  John  taught  in  Harvey  County  rural  schools,  Halstead 
elementary  school,  and  one  year  at  Bethel  Academy  north  of  Newton. 
He  was  happy  in  the  teaching  profession  but  felt  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  study  for  the  ministry.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century  he 
studied  at  the  newly  founded  Bethel  College  and  then  spent  several 
years  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1901  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology. 
Some  years  later  this  school  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Not  until  he  was  33  years  old  did  John  feel  financially  able  to  marry, 
though  he  had  made  his  choice  of  a bride  some  years  earlier  during 
his  years  in  Halstead.  Emma  Ruth,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mennonite 
pioneer  John  W.  Ruth,  and  John  Walter  Kliewer  were  married  in 
Halstead  on  October  30,  1902. 

Their  first  home  was  in  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  where  John  held  his  first 
pastorate  in  the  Mennonite  church.  Then  followed  eight  years  as  pastor 
of  the  large  and  important  Mennonite  church  at  Berne,  Indiana,  during 
which  time  the  three  Kliewer  children,  Karl,  Ruth,  and  Paul  were  born. 
In  Berne,  church  members  informally  called  their  minister  “John.” 
Elsewhere  he  was  known  to  relatives  and  intimates  as  “J.  W.” 

In  his  Memoirs  (page  46),  Dr.  Kliewer  tells  about  building  the  new 
church  at  Berne.  He  writes: 

The  Berne  Church  was  and  is  today  one  of  the  leading  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  country.  ...  I was  surpised,  when  I visited  there,  at 
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the  meager  equipment  as  far  as  building  and  its  seating  accommoda- 
tions were  concerned.  One  of  the  first  problems  that  awaited  me, 
therefore,  was  the  agitation  for  a new  building. 

Several  times  I presented  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  problem 
should  be  put  on  the  agenda  for  the  church  to  consider,  and  it  was 
voted  down.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  question  should  have  a 
place  on  the  program  of  the  next  annual  church  meeting.  When  it 
was  brought  up  at  that  meeting  . . . quite  a division  of  sentiment  was 
evident.  I said,  as  chairman,  I would  advise  that  they  take  sufficient 
time  to  examine  the  matter,  and  that  a motion  to  build  should  not 
be  made  until  considerable  time  had  been  taken  for  discussion, 
thought,  and  prayer. 

I recall  how  a robust  man,  who  did  not  usually  speak  at  meetings, 
encouraged  folks  to  get  up  and  speak  against  the  proposition,  even 
calling  on  people  by  name,  asking  them  to  get  up  and  oppose  it. 
Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  vote  be  taken.  The  motion  to  build 
a new  structure  carried  by  a comparatively  small  majority. 

I asked  the  question  whether  we  would  let  those  build  the  church 
who  had  voted  for  the  building  and  excuse  those  who  had  voted 
against  it.  The  same  man  who  had  encouraged  others  to  vote  against 
it,  arose  again  and  said,  “No,  that  is  not  the  way  we  do  it  here.  The 
majority  voted  for  it.  Call  on  me,  and  I will  give  a thousand  dollars 
for  it.”  Another  man  who  had  also  been  reluctant  in  voting  for  it 
said,  “Yes,  call  on  me  also,  and  I will  give  the  second  thousand.”  I 
told  the  men  that  I felt  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  was  an  answer 
to  prayer. 

A committee  was  elected  and  went  to  work,  soliciting  support  and 
making  plans.  All  members  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of 
about  half  a dozen,  gave  liberally  toward  the  building.  Six  months 
before  the  building  was  begun,  all  the  donations,  over  $65,000.00  had 
been  pledged,  and  on  the  day  of  dedication,  to  which  I returned 
from  Bethel  College,  there  was  no  debt  on  the  church — instead  of 
that,  an  offering  amounting  to  three  thousand  dollars  was  received 
for  mission  purposes.  I have  often  used  this  experience  when  I have 
tried  to  encourage  others  to  give  for  the  Lord’s  cause. 

When  Cornelius  H.  Wedel,  the  first  president  of  Bethel  College 
unexpectedly  fell  ill  and  died  in  the  spring  of  1910,  J.  H.  Langenwalter 
served  as  Acting  President  for  one  year,  after  which  J.  W.  Kliewer 
became  President  and  Langenwalter  served  as  dean  of  the  Bible  depart- 
ment. J.  W.  Kliewer  was  known  to  be  both  a capable  pastor  and  an 
active  Conference  worker.  He  had  served  as  Conference  secretary  for 
three  years  and  was  currently  serving  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
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Foreign  Missions.  He  was  also  known  to  be  interested  in  education, 
holding  a position  as  member  of  the  Bluff  ton  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  acceptance  of  the  call  not  only  gave  Bethel  College  a president 
but  gave  Kliewer  the  opportunity  to  make  a great  contribution.  That 
August,  when  J.  W.  was  42,  the  Kliewer  family  left  Berne  for  the 
Bethel  campus. 

During  John  Kliewer’s  first  term  of  service  a four-college  course  was 
introduced.  In  1912  Bethel  awarded  its  first  A.  B.  degree  and  four 
years  later  the  College  was  granted  accreditation  by  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Education.  At  this  time  J.  W.  also  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Bethel  College  Church.3 

In  the  Story  of  Bethel  College,  Kliewer’s  friend  and  associate  Peter 
J.  Wedel  says  of  J.  W.’s  service  to  the  College:4 

He  had  penetrating  insight,  keen  intellect,  and  balanced  judgment. 
Even  though  the  years  of  his  administration  were  the  stormiest  in 
the  history  of  Bethel  College,  the  institution  made  good  progress. 
The  endowment  was  increased,  the  Science  Hall  was  erected,  state 
accreditation  was  obtained,  and  Bethel  College  was  gradually  ap- 
proaching membership  standards  in  the  North  Central  Association, 
all  in  spite  of  serious  clashes  in  matters  of  conviction  and  great 
financial  difficulties.  His  memory  will  be  held  in  high  esteem.  His 
acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  Bethel  College  was  in  some  ways  a 
real  sacrifice.  For  him  it  meant  giving  up  a position  to  which  inclina- 
tion called,  for  which  special  preparation  had  been  made,  and  in 
which  a fine  degree  of  success  had  already  been  achieved,  to  take  up 
a position  which  neither  inclination,  preparation  or  past  successes 
could  lend  much  encouragement;  it  meant  leaving  a field  in  which 
he  could  have  enjoyed  comparative  quiet  and  doubtless  continued 
success  to  enter  a field  which  brought  him  much  criticism  and  many 
discouraging  experiences.  His  willingness  to  risk  the  change  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  grateful  memory  of  all  who  value  genuine  manhood  and 
real  strength  of  character.  In  spite  of  much  criticism  he  personally 
at  all  times  kept  the  respect  and  goodwill  of  all  who  knew  him 
intimately. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  burden  of  J.  W.’s  responsibilty  was 
brought  home  to  Mrs.  Kliewer  but  troubles  were  not  discussed  before 
the  children.  Family  life  was  always  of  utmost  importance  to  Kliewer. 
As  a father  he  was  loving,  gentle,  kind,  consistent,  and  approachable. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  as  demonstrative  as  some  fathers,  but  there  was 
always  a feeling  of  love  and  sincerity  behind  his  actions. 

Children,  those  of  others  as  well  as  his  own,  were  a source  of  pleasure 
to  him.  He  felt  at  ease  with  them,  and  they  with  him,  and  he  was 
amused  rather  than  irked  by  childish  antics. 
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J.  W.  expressed  himself  with  a smile  and  a twinkle  of  the  eye,  not 
with  a hearty  laugh.  Once  a young  nephew  who  was  a guest  in  the 
Kliewer  home  looked  at  his  uncle  quizzically  after  a much  more  lengthy 
table  grace  than  the  lad  was  accustomed  to  and  said,  “Where  did  you 
get  all  that?”  At  times  like  this  it  was  difficult  for  him  not  to  smile. 

Of  interest  is  a portion  of  a letter  which  J.  W.  Kliewer  wrote  to  his 
wife’s  sister  and  her  husband,  who  had  written  about  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

Newton,  Kansas,  September  4,  1922 
Dear  Brother  Dave  and  Sister  Ida: 

Ever  since  the  news  arrived  of  the  big  event  in  your  home  I have 
felt  that  I should  write  to  you.  Emma  wrote  for  both  of  us,  and  that 
may  partially  excuse  my  lateness  in  speaking  up.  I feel,  however, 
that  in  such  important  matters  I should  speak  for  myself. 

Be  assured  that  I am  glad  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  you  with  such 
a precious  gift,  the  gift  of  a daughter.  From  day  to  day  she  will 
grow  in  interest  to  you  and  from  day  to  day  in  preciousness.  At  first 
she  will  need  physical  attention  primarily,  but  ere  long  the  mental, 
the  moral  and  then  the  religious  needs  will  speak  up.  May  it  then 
be  true  of  you  that  as  the  day  so  your  strength  will  be.  I do  not 
want  to  shock  you  by  suggesting  so  early  that  sometimes  she  may  be 
a little  naughty.  When  that  day  does  come,  however,  it  may  help 
you  to  be  less  severe  with  her,  if  you  think  of  her  parents  and  hence 
do  not  expect  the  exceptional  of  her.  I am  writing  as  a father  who 
has  tried  the  game  of  bringing  up  children.  Well,  I hope  that  your 
girlie  will  do  all  right.  The  fact  that  she  looks  like  her  father  need 
not  be  too  great  a hindrance  to  her. 

With  greetings  from  all  of  us,  I am,  Yours  truly,  J.W. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  neither  J.  W.  nor  Mrs.  Kliewer  lived  long 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  their  six  grandchildren  for  they 
would  have  enjoyed  them  immensely. 

There  were  many  times  when  the  head  of  the  household  was  pre- 
occupied. It  created  a great  deal  of  amusement  when  one  evening 
Kliewer  walked  home  from  the  old  college  gym,  where  they  had 
attended  a social  function,  and  then  realized  that  he  had  left  Mrs. 
Kliewer  in  the  gym. 

J.  W.  enjoyed  walking.  Whenever  possible  he  took  a brief  walk  in 
the  evening  after  supper.  If  time  and  weather  conditions  allowed  he 
walked  to  the  Main  Street  bridge  and  back  or  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Missouri  Pacific  tracks.  These  walks  were  the  only  form  of  exercise 
in  which  he  indulged.  In  the  early  years  of  residence  on  the  Bethel 
campus  he  spaded  a fair-sized  garden  patch  and  cared  for  it  with 
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considerable  enjoyment,  as  well  as  doing  his  own  yard  work  until  his 
sons  were  old  enough  to  take  over  that  chore. 

He  was  a believer  in  vacations  and  travel  as  a change  from  the 
routine  of  ordinary  work.  In  the  early  years  of  their  marriage  he  and 
Mrs.  Kliewer  spent  several  vacations  sightseeing  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  While  the  children  were  small  they  stayed  behind 
with  relatives  while  the  parents  were  away  but  by  the  time  they  were 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old  they  were  allowed  to  accompany  their 
parents. 

For  years  Colorado  was  a favorite  destination.  The  first  time  that 
the  entire  family  made  this  trip  was  a memorable  occasion.  The  Kliewers 
had  never  had  a horse  and  buggy  but  now  they  were  proud  owners 
of  a four-cylinder,  seven-passenger  Studebaker  touring  car!  The  roads 
at  that  time  were  mostly  unimproved,  not  even  graded.  In  dry  weather 
an  approaching  car  was  heralded  by  a cloud  of  dust;  in  wet  weather 
it  was  common  to  bog  down  in  the  mud.  On  this  first  auto  trip  from 
Newton  to  Colorado  Springs,  the  Kliewers  traveled  two  full  days. 

Hiking  in  the  mountains  was  a favorite  pastime  on  these  trips  to 
Colorado.  On  rainy  days  at  a cottage,  reading  aloud  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family  occupied  many  happy  hours.  The  busy  days  on 
the  college  campus  did  not  allow  much  time  for  reading  aloud;  but  even 
there,  advantage  was  taken  of  every  opportunity  for  reading  together. 

In  1920  Kliewer  resigned  from  the  Bethel  College  presidency  and 
visited  Conference  mission  fields  at  the  request  of  the  mission  board. 
He  was  always  an  excellent  traveler  and  anticipated  new  experiences. 
The  minor  inconveniences  encountered  on  such  a trip  did  not  greatly 
bother  him. 

This  was  long  before  travel  agents  handled  every  detail  of  a trip. 
Booking  passage  for  some  of  the  shorter  stretches  involved  was  a 
problem;  it  was  not  possible  to  fly  from  one  place  to  another  if  there 
had  been  too  long  a delay  at  one  place.  Many  modes  of  transportation 
were  utilized:  steamers  large  and  small,  trains  of  varying  quality  and 
speed;  auto  trips  over  some  roads  that  were  nigh  impassable;  in  China, 
a 30-mile  trip  which  took  five  hours  by  car;  also  in  China,  traveling 
85  miles  in  three  days  in  a springless  Chinese  cart  drawn  by  two 
scrawny  mules  and  driven  by  a native  (there  were  no  seats  in  the  cart, 
so  at  times  it  was  preferable  to  walk  when  one  became  tired  of  squat- 
ting) ; in  India,  200  miles  of  travel  mostly  by  oxcart  but  some  by  ele- 
phant. 

The  greatest  inconvenience,  probably,  was  the  matter  of  delay  in  re- 
ceiving mail  from  loved  ones  at  home,  for  there  was  no  airmail  to 
speed  messages.  Much  of  the  time  there  was  a four-to-six-week  gap 
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between  the  mailing  and  receiving  of  letters.  Sometimes  the  time  interval 
was  even  longer  than  that. 

On  April  24,  1921,  he  wrote  from  Jerusalem  that  the  last  letter  he 
had  received  from  home  was  one  of  February  25,  although  the  family 
had  been  writing  lengthy  letters  at  least  once  a week. 

Mrs.  Kliewer  and  the  three  children  spent  this  year  with  relatives  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  children,  then  about  12,  14  and  16  years  old,  were 
at  an  age  of  rapid  development,  so  it  was  a sacrifice  for  the  father 
to  be  at  such  far-distant  places  and  a great  responsibility  for  the  mother 
to  make  all  necessary  decisions.  The  Kliewers  were  back  on  the  Bethel 
College  campus  again  after  this  year  of  travel  and  visiting  Mennonite 
churches  throughout  the  country  to  report  on  his  mission  inspection  trip. 

In  1925  Bethel  College  again  asked  Kliewer  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  school,  and  J.  W.  served  the  college  in  this  office  for  seven 
more  years.  In  the  same  year  that  he  entered  the  second  term  of 
service  he  was  granted  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  both  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and  Bluffton  College. 

J.  W.  Kliewer’ s entire  adult  life  was  devoted  to  the  teaching  and 
preaching  profession.  For  almost  50  years  he  served  the  Mennonite 
church  in  one  capacity  or  another.  Throughout  his  years  at  Bethel, 
except  during  his  second  presidential  term,  he  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Bethel  College  Church,  and  after  he  resigned  from  the  presidency 
in  1932,  he  continued  as  pastor  for  three  more  years. 

All  this  time,  from  1908  to  1935,  he  was  a member  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  a 
great  part  of  that  time  president  of  the  Board. 

John  Kliewer  felt  that  Mennonites  had  a tendency  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  non-Mennonite  segment  of  the  community.  In  Newton  he 
took  a definite  interest  in  civic  affairs  and  numbered  among  his  friends 
such  civic  leaders  as  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  He  valued  his  membership  in  the  Newton  Rotary  Club,  for 
it  gave  him  constant  contact  with  some  of  the  non-Mennonites  of 
the  town. 

For  anyone  interested  in  reading  a book  that  reveals  much  of  the 
character  of  J.  W.  Kliewer,  his  Letters  on  a Trip  Around  the  World , 
printed  and  published  by  Bethel  College,  1936,  is  suggested.  This  is  a 
record  of  his  travel  experiences  in  a series  of  letters  written  to  his  family. 
The  reader  will  probably  want  to  skim  over  personal  references  but 
the  volume  would  be  of  special  interest  to  anyone  who  would  like 
to  know  more  about  travel  conditions  and  life  in  various  foreign 
countries  more  than  40  years  ago,  with  emphasis  upon  the  work  being 
done  in  the  mission  fields  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
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The  other  book  authored  by  Kliewer  is  his  Memoirs  of  J.  W.  Kliewer , 
or  From  Herdboy  to  College  President , published  by  Bethel  College  in 
1943.  This  book  devotes  relatively  much  more  space  to  his  very  early 
years  in  Russia,  to  his  pioneer  years  in  Kansas,  and  to  his  early  years 
in  the  ministry  than  it  does  to  his  years  on  the  Bethel  campus. 

Wedel  and  Kaufman  in  The  Story  of  Bethel  College , devote  many 
pages  to  and  give  much  detail  about  the  16  years  during  which  Dr. 
Kliewer  was  president  of  the  college.  On  page  373  the  statement  is 
made  that  “The  years  of  his  administration  were  the  stormiest  in  the 
history  of  Bethel  College.”  There  were  a number  of  causes  underlying 
this  “storminess.”  One  was  the  diversity  of  the  constituency.  In  general, 
Mennonites  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  either  Switzerland  or  Holland. 
Between  the  Reformation  persecution  and  the  time  when  Mennonites 
came  to  Kansas  they  had  scattered  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
where  small  groups  often  had  to  live  in  isolation  for  long  periods. 
Here  they  developed  their  own  peculiarities  of  culture,  language  and 
even  religious  outlook.  So  when  they  came  to  the  prairie  states  there 
were  at  least  four  distinct  groups  with  original  Swiss  and  South  German 
background,  and  also  at  least  four  distinct  groups  with  original  Dutch 
and  Prussian  Russian  background. 

Some  of  these  groups  were  rather  advanced  culturally  and  educa- 
tionally while  others  were  still  rather  Amish  and  backward.  There  were 
differences  in  outlook,  religious  interpretation,  dress  and  general  life 
style,  besides  dialects  so  different  that  they  had  to  resort  to  High 
German  in  order  to  converse  with  each  other.  All  this  generated  suspi- 
cion and  misunderstanding.  To  bring  enough  unity  into  this  hodge- 
podge to  support  a college  was  very  difficult  and  required  much  pa- 
tient, sensitive  and  tactful  leadership.  Only  gradually,  as  the  German 
dialects  were  slowly  replaced  by  English  and  the  influence  of  the  public 
school  system,  did  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding  come  about 
more  easily.5 

Another  source  of  much  “storminess”  was  the  attempt  of  the  college 
leadership  to  gradually  change  the  school  from  something  of  a German 
Bible  School  to  more  of  a standard  Christian  Liberal  Arts  College. 
This  along  with  the  struggle  between  a more  conservative  and  a more 
liberal  interpretation  of  life  in  general,  and  religion  and  the  Scriptures 
in  particular,  made  everything  very  difficult.  Promising  young  profes- 
sors were  dismissed  or  left  on  their  own  accord  because  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  persons  with  more  acceptable 
views.  It  took  much  courage,  vision,  and  faith  on  the  part  of  President 
Kliewer  to  stay  on  and  see  the  college  through  these  difficult  years. 
Time  of  course  was  on  the  side  of  the  more  liberal  and  progressive 
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A third  major  cause  of  “storminess”  during  the  Kliewer  administration 
was  the  college  debt  and  financial  difficulties  largely  caused  by  the 
economic  depression  of  the  entire  country  during  the  late  1920s 
and  the  early  1930s.  The  situation  was  serious  for  Bethel  College. 
The  entire  campus  with  buildings  had  to  be  put  under  first  and  second 
mortgage.  Further  borrowing  had  to  be  secured  by  the  signature  of 
personal  responsibility  of  all  the  board  members.  An  interested  group 
outside  of  the  board  decided  that  the  school  should  be  closed  and  a 
charter  for  a new  Bible  school  was  already  secured  when  a public 
meeting  for  April  6,  1932,  was  called  of  the  District  Conference  to  con- 
sider the  question.  After  an  all  day  hot  debate  a resolution  not  to 
close  Bethel  College  but  to  continue  it  with  renewed  effort  and  dedi- 
cation was  adopted  by  a close  vote  of  149  in  favor  and  131  against. 
All  this  opposition  was  finally  too  much  for  Dr.  Kliewer  and  soon 
thereafter  he  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the  College.7 

In  1932,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  Dr.  Kliewer  suffered  his  first  para- 
lytic stroke.  Until  that  time  he  had  enjoyed  exceptionally  good  health. 
This  illness  was  a severe  burden  and  trial  for  him.  He  was  able  to 
take  up  some  of  his  preaching  duties  again  but  the  death  of  his  wife 
early  in  1935  was  an  added  blow,  which  hurried  his  complete  retirement. 

During  most  of  the  three  years  which  still  remained  for  him,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  his  home  on  the  college  campus.  The  last  trip  of  any 
length  which  Dr.  Kliewer  took  was  one  he  made  to  California  in  August 
of  1935.  In  addition  to  attending  a conference  at  Upland,  he  visited 
relatives  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areas. 

After  that  he  preferred  to  live  out  his  days  in  Newton.  For  the  last 
months  of  life  he  was  well  cared  for  by  the  kindly  sisters  at  the  Bethel 
Home  for  the  Aged,  where  he  died  on  February  9,  1938,  having  reached 
the  age  of  68  years. 
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Noah  Hirschy  had  both  a great  love  of  nature  and  the  desire  to  serve 
God.  At  one  point  in  his  life  he  thought  he  would  have  to  choose 
between  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  theology.  He  solved  this  problem  by  deciding  to  study  both,  and 
each  enriched  the  other.  His  students  reported  that  they  learned  more 
about  God  and  the  meaning  of  religion  in  his  botany  classes  than  any- 
where else.  Invariably  they  recall  that  in  his  coat  lapel  there  was  a 
tiny  flower,  a blade  of  grass,  or  a leaf.  A marble  bust  of  Hirschy, 
made  by  Professor  John  P.  Klassen  at  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio, 
has  a violet  on  the  coat,  bringing  to  mind  the  day  of  Noah  Hirschy’s 
burial  when  a young  woman  came  from  the  funeral  home  with  violets, 
saying,  “He  always  had  a flower  in  his  lapel.”1 

Botany  students  were  not  the  only  ones  to  remember  Hirschy  with 
love  and  respect.  Some  knew  him  as  a scholar,  many  knew  him  as 
their  pastor,  and  students  of  several  institutions  of  higher  learning  knew 
him  as  college  president  or  teacher. 

Noah  Calvin  Hirschy  was  born  in  a loghouse  near  Berne,  Indiana, 
on  February  25,  1867.  He  was  the  tenth  child  of  Philip  Hirschy,  who 
came  to  America  as  a boy  in  1835,  and  Maria  (Richer)  Hirschy,  who 
arrived  two  years  later.  Noah  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm  and  attended 
the  district  schools.  Here  he  learned  to  love  nature  as  part  of  God’s 
world.  Here,  too,  were  instilled  in  him  ideals  of  simplicity,  honesty, 
and  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  what  he  believed  was  right. 

After  graduating  from  the  district  schools  young  Noah  wanted  to 
teach.  It  was  customary  in  this  Mennonite  community  for  a son  to 
work  for  his  father  until  he  was  21  years  old.  But  Philip  Hirschy  gave 
his  son  permission  to  choose  his  career,  so  at  the  age  of  18  Noah 
began  teaching  in  the  district  schools.  However,  until  he  was  21  Noah 
gave  part  of  his  earnings  to  his  father  in  lieu  of  farm  labor. 
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An  earnest  desire  to  seek  out  truth  was  characteristic  of  Noah 
Hirschy;  he  truly  believed  Jesus’  words:  “the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 
So  he  continued  to  study,  securing  much  of  his  higher  education  during 
summers  or  along  with  his  teaching  and  preaching. 

In  the  summers  of  1886  and  1887  Noah  attended  the  Normal  School 
at  Portland,  Indiana.  Then  he  enrolled  at  Tri-State  College,  Angola, 
Indiana,  for  two  more  years’  study,  graduating  in  1891.  The  next  school 
year  he  served  as  principal  of  schools  at  Berne,  Indiana,  and  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  attended  the  private  school  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

In  1893  Noah  entered  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  That  same  year  he  served  as  assistant  pastor  at  the  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  On  May  6,  1894,  he  was  ordained 
by  Ephraim  Hunsberger  and  assumed  the  full  ministry.  As  pastor  of 
the  Wadsworth  congregation  Hirschy  put  much  emphasis  on  the  Sunday 
school,  choir,  young  people’s  group,  and  teacher  training  classes. 

Classes  for  teachers  were  to  him  a necessary  and  important  step  in 
vitalizing  and  strengthening  the  Sunday  school.  In  every  church  he 
served,  he  stressed  the  need  for  trained  teachers  who  could  stimulate 
and  hold  the  interest  of  their  classes.  He  also  believed  strongly  that 
teachers  should  study  the  Bible  itself,  and  not  only  teach  from  lesson 
plans  prepared  and  printed  by  others  for  their  use. 

In  Noah’s  second  year  of  seminary,  a course  in  Science  and  Reli- 
gion opened  new  vistas  through  his  reading  in  the  natural  sciences,  and 
he  began  to  wonder  if  he  could  not  better  interpret  God  through  teach- 
ing the  natural  sciences.  The  next  school  year  he  interrupted  his  semi- 
nary training  to  enroll  in  science  courses  at  Oberlin  College.  This  was  also 
the  fall  he  married  Ephraim  Hunsberger’s  daughter  Augusta,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1895. 

Noah  and  Augusta  had  two  children,  a son  Herman,  who  died  in 
1925,  and  a daughter  Lois,  now  Mrs.  E.  G.  Trimble  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

In  1896  Noah  Hirschy  was  elected  a member  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Home  Mission  Committee.  The  following  spring 
he  received  his  A.B.  degree,  then  returned  to  the  seminary  to  complete 
work  for  the  B.D.  degree,  which  was  granted  him  in  1898.  That  same 
year  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  Middle  District  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  in  the  fall  took  the  position  of 
principal  of  Wadsworth  Academy,  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  This  school 
had  once  been  a Conference  institution  of  higher  learning  but  was  now 
a private  academy.  At  the  same  time  Hirschy  continued  his  ministry 
to  the  Wadsworth  congregation. 

Several  years  earlier  Bethel  College  had  opened  in  Newton,  Kansas. 
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But  the  location  was  too  far  removed  for  many  families  in  the  east. 
So  in  1894  the  young  student-pastor  N.  C.  Hirschy  read  a paper  before 
the  Middle  District  Conference  on  the  urgent  need  for  and  the  possible 
significance  of  a church  college  in  the  east.  No  single  Mennonite  dis- 
trict had  as  yet  successfully  supported  a school  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  at  this  session  the  Middle  District  felt  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  it  to  take  such  action.  But  the  idea  had  been  planted  and  thinking 
was  stimulated. 

In  1896  the  Middle  District  in  its  conference  session  at  Noble,  Iowa, 
voted  to  establish  a school.  It  set  up  a committee  consisting  of  Noah 
C.  Hirschy  of  Wadsworth,  J.  F.  Lehman  of  Berne,  Indiana,  and  J.  B. 
Baer  of  Bluffton,  Ohio.  The  committee,  which  was  later  expanded  to 
seven  members,  was  asked  to  make  plans  to  report  back  the  following 
year. 

Wadsworth,  Ohio,  and  Berne,  Indiana,  were  considered  as  possible 
locations,  but  finally  Bluffton,  Ohio,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 
school.  A board  of  trustees  was  appointed.  The  plan  was  for  this  board 
to  raise  money  for  a building  which  should  be  ready  for  classes  in  the 
fall  of  1900. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  June  19,  1900, 
and  the  principal  address  of  the  day  was  given  by  Pastor  Noah  Hirschy. 
It  was  reported  to  have  been  an  outstanding  one.  He  himself  referred 
to  this  occasion  in  his  diary:  “The  great  day.  A heavy  burden  on  me. 
I poured  my  life  and  strength  into  it.” 

The  next  step  for  the  trustees  was  to  find  a president  for  the  school. 
They  called  A.  B.  Shelley  of  Bally,  Pennsylvania,  a former  Wadsworth 
student,  who  declined.  Then  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Ewert  of  Gretna,  Mani- 
toba, was  given  a call,  but  he  also  declined.  Now  the  trustees  turned 
to  N.  C.  Hirschy,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Wadsworth  church  and 
principal  of  the  Wadsworth  Academy.  At  first  he  too  declined,  but 
when  the  call  was  repeated  a few  months  later  he  accepted,  provided 
the  Wadsworth  church  and  school  would  release  him.  This  they  did, 
and  Hirschy  assumed  the  presidency  of  Central  Mennonite  College 
(later  Bluffton  College) . 

The  new  school  opened  November  5,  1900,  with  Hirschy  making 
the  opening  address: 

This  is  a modest  beginning  on  a very  small  scale.  ...  It  is  ours  at 
the  beginning  to  lay  foundations  . . . firm  and  broad  so  that  the  super- 
structure may  have  strong  support.  . . . Thoroughness  should  be 
written  over  every  classroom  door  and  should  characterize  teacher 
and  student.  . . . We  must  learn  to  come  face  to  face  with  truth,  fear- 
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lessly  to*  embrace  it,  and  resolutely  to  live  it  every  day.  ...  In  mat- 
ters of  intellect  let  us  be  modest  . . . but  in  matters  of  righteousness 
let  us  be  firm  and  right  with  God.2 

There  were  only  19  students  that  year.  Each  year  enrollment  in- 
creased. Yet  these  were  difficult  times;  besides  financial  problems  there 
were  educational  and  religious  concerns  that  had  to  be  faced.  Already 
in  1902  when  the  District  Conference  met  at  Donnellson,  Iowa,  un- 
friendly voices  were  heard.  The  conservative  approach  and  the  more 
liberal  progressive  spirit  failed  to  harmonize. 

Small  incidents  were  made  reasons  for  opposing  the  school.  Here 
are  a few  samples,  taken  from  The  Story  of  Bluffton  College .3  President 
Hirschy  solemnized  the  marriage  of  a member  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
local  Mennonite  church  to  a young  lady  who  was  a member  of  another 
denomination;  this  was  considered  objectionable.  In  1903  President 
Hirschy  delivered  an  address  before  a Sunday  school  convention  on 
“Faith  and  Reason  in  Bible  Study” — to  talk  about  “reason”  in  this 
connection  was  thought  to  be  dangerous.  The  local  minister  and  the 
college  business  manager  had  some  financial  misunderstandings  which 
resulted  in  the  latter’s  excommunication,  whereas  the  college  president 
did  not  find  sufficient  reason  to  dismiss  the  business  manager.  Again, 
a college  alumni  banquet  was  considered  objectionable,  based  on  the 
dictionary  definition  of  the  word  “banquet.”  Attendance  at  a Halloween 
party  by  two  faculty  members  and  their  wives  was  criticized,  and  so  on. 

But  there  were  many  features  of  the  College  program  that  were  rec- 
ognized as  community  blessings,  such  as  the  annual  week-long  Bible 
conference.  Bi-weekly  Sunday  vesper  services  were  introduced  and 
more  or  less  held  regularly  in  later  years.  The  annual  Bible  conferences 
and  bi-weekly  vesper  services  brought  outstanding  talent  to  the  campus 
and  greatly  stimulated  the  best  efforts  in  music  on  the  part  of  the  school. 

In  1903  the  local  temperance  question  became  a vital  issue.  Bluffton 
had  its  share  of  saloons  and  saloon  supporters.  The  College  and  Presi- 
dent Hirschy  had  been  identified  with  the  anti-saloon  movement  from 
the  beginning.  The  conflict  was  real  and  vital.  When  election  day  came 
the  vote  stood  262  dry  and  263  wet.  The  college’s  acceptance  of  a 
Negro,  John  P.  Sloan,  as  a student  during  the  fourth  year  of  its  history 
caused  something  of  a storm  in  the  community. 

Of  special  difficulty  during  these  early  years  were  church  differences 
in  the  Mennonite  community  surrounding  Bluffton.  At  first  there  was 
no  Mennonite  church  in  the  town  of  Bluffton.  To  supply  this  need 
for  College  people  and  for  Mennonite  townspeople,  a congregation 
was  organized  September  2,  1903,  with  24  members.  The  move  was 
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not  welcomed  by  the  large  rural  Mennonite  congregation,  which  soon 
thereafter  erected  a large  church  building  in  town,  calling  it  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Bluffton.  This  church  remained  a part  of  the 
country  congregation  and  was  under  its  management.  In  time  it  became 
a separate  organization  and  is  today  the  College  Church. 

Differences  became  so  serious,  however,  that  help  was  requested 
from  the  General  Conference,  which  sent  a committee  of  three  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  arbitration  and  reconciliation. 

These  difficulties  naturally  did  not  help  the  financial  situation  of  the 
College.  Indeed,  so  serious  was  the  situation  that  for  a time  there 
was  talk  of  relocating  the  College  at  another  place.  The  District  Con- 
ference was  called  to  meet  in  special  session  at  Pandora,  Ohio,  to 
consider  the  problem.  The  day  was  saved  by  the  loyal  response  and 
support  of  Bluffton  citizens,  leading  Mennonites  of  the  community, 
and  Conference  delegates. 

In  spite  of  disunity,  student  enrollment  climbed,  the  curriculum 
expanded,  the  school  grew  in  the  esteem  of  the  Bluffton  community 
and  in  the  concern  of  the  Middle  District  Conference.  Even  in  the 
financial  area  there  were  hopeful  signs.  In  1905,  as  a result  of  Hirschy’s 
efforts,  papers  had  been  drawn  up  turning  over  properties  that  would 
establish  a $40,000  endowment  fund,  a good  sum  for  that  day;  the 
endowment  was  not  to  be  made  public  until  the  principal  donor’s  death. 

During  these  years  N.  C.  Hirschy  had  continued  his  own  study. 
He  spent  several  summers  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  President  William  Rainey  Harper, 
with  whom  he  had  many  courses.  Throughout  his  life  he  frequently 
referred  to  the  profound  impact  of  this  great  teacher  on  his  life  and 
thought.  To  Harper  he  felt  indebted  for  the  widening  of  his  horizons 
and  for  a lifelong  interest  in  scholarly  work.  Noah  Hirschy  received 
the  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  August,  1906. 

Having  been  granted  a year’s  leave  of  absence  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Central  Mennonite  College,  Hirschy  moved  his  family  to 
Bern,  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  studies  in  Old  Testament  history 
under  Professor  Karl  Marti.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  magna 
cum  laude  from  the  University  of  Bern. 

In  addition  to  a valuable  year  of  study  under  leading  scholars,  the 
year  afforded  President  and  Mrs.  Hirschy  an  opportunity  to  travel 
throughout  Europe.  One  of  their  greatest  joys  was  visiting  the  child- 
hood homes  of  Noah’s  father  and  mother.  Standing  in  the  rooms  where 
they  had  played  as  children  and  talking  with  people  who  remembered 
his  grandparents  meant  much  to  him. 

While  Hirschy  was  gone,  the  school  was  in  charge  of  an  adminis- 
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trative  committee.  But  things  did  not  proceed  smoothly  in  his  absence. 
Though  President  Hirschy  was  considered  by  his  associates  to  be  a 
real  scholar  and  a man  of  broad  interests,  high  principles,  and  great 
vision,  there  were  others  who  because  of  narrower  backgrounds  could 
not  understand  or  accept  the  program  of  the  new  school.  Hirschy’s 
ideas  for  an  educational  program  to  enrich  and  broaden  the  lives  of 
students  so  that  they  could  become  better  teachers,  church  workers, 
citizens,  and  homemakers  went  far  beyond  what  many  conference 
members  thought  sufficient. 

With  his  advanced  education,  Hirschy  naturally  held  views  of  the 
Bible  and  scriptural  interpretation  that  were  somewhat  at  variance  with 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  These  differences  generated  suspicion  and 
disunity.  It  is  also  true  that  N.  C.  was  sometimes  rather  uncompromising 
when  he  felt  fundamental  principles  were  involved.  One  name  in 
particular  occurs  often  in  Dr.  Hirschy’s  diary,  a man  of  influence  and 
strength  who  brought  about  disunity  in  the  church,  blocked  support 
for  the  College,  and  who  seemingly  did  all  in  his  power  to  destroy 
rather  than  to  build. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  word  came  to  Switzerland  of  action  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  continue  with  the  administrative  committee.  This 
action  made  it  seem  necessary  for  President  Hirschy  to  send  in  his 
resignation.  On  the  day  his  resignation  was  announced  at  Bluffton — 
June  20 — a telegram  arrived  at  Hirschy’s  desk  from  the  College 
Alumni  Association  reading,  “Love,  esteem,  regrets.”  This  said  much 
but  meant  even  more  to  him.  Subsequently,  many  letters  came  urging 
him  to  return,  including  one  from  S.  K.  Mosiman,  who  was  later  to 
succeed  him  as  president.  He  did  return  but  later  found  his  decision  had 
been  a mistake. 

In  August  of  1908  Noah  Hirschy  traveled  among  churches  in  Min- 
nesota, South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion and  home  missions.  On  August  30  the  Middle  District  Conference 
convened  at  Wayland,  Iowa.  At  that  time  President  Hirschy  presented 
his  final  resignation  to  the  trustees  and  accepted  a call  to  the  presidency 
of  Redfield  College,  Redfield,  South  Dakota.  This  terminated  the  first 
period  of  the  history  of  Central  Mennonite  College,  the  school  later 
known  as  Bluffton  College. 

Concerning  the  period  of  Hirschy’s  presidency,  The  Story  of  Bluffton 
College  observes: 

During  these  eight  years  Dr.  Hirschy  had  thrown  himself  unreserved- 
ly into  the  life  of  the  college.  Constantly  on  the  public  platform  or 
in  the  pulpit,  he  presented  the  claims  of  higher  education  and  of 
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religious  life.  Almost  without  exception  he  had  the  hearty  support 
and  loyalty  of  teachers  and  students  with  whom  he  labored.  He  had 
the  quality  of  fructifying  the  minds  of  other  men.  He  feared  narrow- 
ness and  stood  fearlessly  and  courageously  against  every  public 
wrong.  He  had  an  insatiable  craving  for  knowledge  which  never  let 
him  rest  until  he  had  the  highest  degree  conferred  by  any  university. 
His  was  a constant  forward  look  which  tended  to  make  him  opti- 
mistic. Often  impetuous,  he  became  impatient  even  to  the  point  of 
being  indiscreet  in  dealing  with  those  who  failed  to  move  onward. 
In  this  connection  he  said  himself,  “I  might  have  moved  faster  had 
I been  content  to  move  more  slowly.”4 

In  his  farewell  address,  Noah  C.  Hirschy  said: 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  deep  regret  that  I lay  down  my  work  as  presi- 
dent of  this  college.  For  fourteen  years,  ever  since  the  thought  of 
such  a college  was  first  suggested  to  me,  I cherished  the  fondest 
hopes  of  its  possibilities.  And  now,  after  eight  years  since  its  estab- 
lishment, during  which  time  it  was  my  privilege  to  labor  in  it  and  to 
help  direct  its  early  years,  I find  that  comparatively  little  has  yet 
been  accomplished.  My  plans  and  ideals  for  the  college  are  so  far 
from  being  realized  that  it  becomes  almost  painful  to  place  into  other 
hands  so  incomplete  a piece  of  work.  But  I rest  content  in  the 
thought  that  stronger  hands  and  wiser  minds  will  shape  its  larger 
future.  . . . 

I count  it  a great  privilege  of  my  life  to  have  had  the  delightful 
opportunity  to  labor  together  with  more  than  thirty  teachers  in  har- 
monious cooperation,  and  with  over  three  hundred  students  in  the 
delightful  task  of  learning  new  and  useful  things,  and  of  acquiring 
strength  to  overcome  difficulties.  The  friendships  formed  with  teach- 
ers and  students  I hold  sacred.  Many  of  these  will  abide  while  life 
lasts.  If  in  after  years  we  shall  be  privileged  to  meet,  I know  that  it 
will  thrill  my  heart  with  joy.5 

From  Bluffton,  Dr.  Hirschy  went  to  serve  as  president  of  Redfield 
College,  a school  supported  by  the  Congregational  Church.  Some  of 
the  student  body  were  of  the  Russian  Mennonite  groups  in  South 
Dakota.  He  served  there  from  1908  to  1913,  then  was  financial  secre- 
tary of  Windom  College,  Montevideo,  Minnesota,  1913-1914.  For 
reasons  of  ill  health  the  Hirschy  family  moved  to  Texas  where  N.  C. 
served  as  principal  of  public  schools  at  Winnie,  Texas,  from  1914-1916. 
He  served  as  home  missionary  of  the  Congregational  Church  for  some 
years  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  then,  with  improved  health,  joined 
the  faculty  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky  in  1920. 

This  same  year  Dr.  William  J.  Hutchins  was  appointed  President 
of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky.  He  and  Dr.  Hirschy  had  been 
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seminary  students  together  at  Oberlin.  It  meant  a great  deal  to  each 
of  them  when  Dr.  Hirschy  accepted  a teaching  position  at  Berea  College. 

Essentially  Dr.  Hirschy  was  a teacher — a “real”  teacher.  Even  in 
the  pulpit,  his  sermons  were  given  much  as  a good  teacher  gives  a 
lecture  with  inspiring,  stimulating  thought  and  revealing  information 
based  on  scholarly  research  and  study.  Both  at  Bluffton  and  at  Redfield, 
Dr.  Hirschy  had  a number  of  classes  in  addition  to  administrative  duties. 
He  taught  languages — Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Spanish — 
Bible  courses,  and  botany.  The  small  flower  or  leaf  his  students  recall 
him  wearing  in  his  coat  lapel  was  a reminder  of  his  faith  in  the  Creator 
and  his  love  of  God’s  creation. 

As  does  any  good  teacher,  Dr.  Hirschy  won  and  kept  the  love,  re- 
spect and  loyal  devotion  of  his  students  wherever  he  taught.  His  Sun- 
day school  classes  were  crowded  and  his  lectures  well  attended.  An 
example  of  the  devotion  students  held  for  him  took  place  at  Berea 
College  while  he  was  in  the  hospital  with  an  illness  not  well  understood 
at  that  time.  His  doctor  thought  blood  transfusions  might  help.  At  the 
morning  chapel  President  Hutchins  announced  this,  asking  for  volun- 
teers to  give  blood.  Fifty-five  students  ran  nearly  a mile  to  the  hospital, 
each  hoping  to  arrive  first  so  that  his  blood  might  be  used  to  help  a 
beloved  teacher. 

Hirschy  died  at  Berea,  Kentucky,  on  March  13,  1925.  On  the  wall 
of  the  Science  Building  at  Berea  College  hangs  a bronze  plaque  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Hirschy,  presented  by  the  class  of  ’26.  The  wording 
on  it  expresses  very  well  what  he  meant  to  so  many:  “Scholar-Friend- 
Interpreter  of  God’s  Ways  in  Nature.” 
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SAMUEL  K.  MOSIMAN 
1867  - 1940 


Two  generations  ago  most  Mennonites  were  not  ready  for  a com- 
prehensive program  of  church-supported  higher  education.  Such  new 
ventures  into  uncharted  areas  as  Central  Mennonite  College  at  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  filled  many  church  members  with  misgivings  and  almost  super- 
stitious fears.  “Reason”  was  a dangerous  word  to  some;  its  use  to 
interpret  Scripture  was  anathema.  Higher  criticism  had  already  aroused 
concern  and  many  had  misgivings  about  allowing  their  children  to 
expose  their  religious  beliefs  to  the  scrutiny  of  a modern  institution  of 
learning.  They  had  either  forgotten  or  never  read  that  Menno  Simons 
carried  a price  on  his  head  for  daring  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  the 
light  of  his  conscience  and  understanding. 

Mennonites  had  practically  no  schools  to  prepare  teachers  for 
higher  education,  yet  a delegate  at  a meeting  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  in  Berne,  Indiana,  in  1902  called  foreign-trained 
teachers  and  preachers  “cud-chewers.”  This  precipitated  an  argument 
which  did  not  see  its  end  in  that  generation. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  in  1908,  that  Samuel  K.  Mosiman,  who 
had  received  his  doctor’s  degree  abroad  one  year  earlier,  was  called  by 
Central  Mennonite  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  to  serve  as  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Greek.1 

Central  Mennonite  College  was  in  the  midst  of  a great  crisis.  Its 
meager  finances  had  almost  vanished  and  there  were  no  adequate  plans 
for  future  financing.  Noah  C.  Hirschy,  the  College’s  first  president,  had 
just  tendered  his  resignation,  thoroughly  disappointed  with  the  pace 
of  the  constituency  he  tried  to  quicken  into  action.  His  place  was 
temporarily  filled  that  year  by  a three-man  committee,  E.  J.  Hirschler, 
I.  B.  Beechy,  and  the  new  professor  Samuel  Mosiman. 

When  Mr.  Beechy  also  resigned  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
(February  1909)  Mosiman  was  appointed  by  the  board  to  serve  as 
acting  president  and  business  manager,  an  arrangement  which  became 
permanent  a year  later.  The  new  president  faced  an  array  of  problems 
that  demanded  immediate  attention. 

Fortunately,  S.  K.  Mosiman  brought  a varied  background  to  this 
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formidable  task.  The  second  of  13  children  of  Christian  and  Anna 
(Kinssinger)  Mosiman,  Samuel  grew  up  on  a small  dairy  and  fruit 
farm  several  miles  north  of  Trenton,  Ohio.  His  capable  mother  molded 
the  religious  lives  of  the  family  and  instilled  into  the  children  an 
appreciation  for  esthetic  culture  and  love  for  the  beauty  of  nature. 

As  the  eldest  of  the  boys  in  the  family,  Sam  helped  plan  the  many 
chores  incident  to  the  care  and  marketing  of  diversified  crops.  The 
children  heartily  hated  tobacco  culture  and  when  they  heard  that  a 
certain  minister  would  be  their  overnight  guest  they  plotted  to  involve 
him  in  a discussion  whereby  he  might  hopefully  be  induced  to  condemn 
the  tobacco  industry  before  their  father. 

Samuel  Mosiman  attended  a one-room  school  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  a Mennonite  teacher,  Dave  Breitenbecker,  referred  to 
by  Mosiman  as  the  best  teacher  he  ever  had.  In  1890,  at  the  age  of 
23  he  enrolled  at  National  Normal  University  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  daily 
biking  a 12  mile  distance.  Following  this  he  worked  a short  while  in 
a local  creamery  and  later  took  a bicycle  trip  to  Illinois  to  sell  books. 

This  was  a period  of  soul-searching  in  Sam  Mosiman’s  life.  Should 
he  now  settle  down  to  develop  his  reasonable  claims  on  life  or  push  on 
to  greater  conquests  in  spiritual  realms?  He  laid  his  dilemma  before  a 
local  Lutheran  minister  and  was  advised  against  further  career  training 
because  of  his  background  and  advanced  age. 

On  September  25,  1892,  an  event  transpired  which  was  destined 
to  exert  a tremendous  influence  on  Sam  Mosiman’s  life.  Henry  J. 
Krehbiel,  fresh  from  the  theological  seminary,  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Hessian  Mennonite  congregation  in  Trenton,  Ohio.  Sam  Mosi- 
man confided  his  perplexities  to  him.  Henry  Krehbiel  encouraged  Sam 
to  further  his  education  and  prepare  himself  for  a life  of  service 
among  the  Mennonites.  The  meeting  of  these  two  great  souls  and 
the  concord  of  their  keen  minds  created  a friendship  which  endured 
until  they  both  passed  to  their  reward  in  1940. 

When  he  was  25  Sam  Mosiman  registered  at  Wittenberg  University 
in  Springfield,  Ohio.  There  he  distinguished  himself  scholastically  and 
played  on  the  varsity  football  team.  He  laughingly  attributed  his  se- 
lection as  team  member  to  his  speed  in  running.  In  1897  he  received  his 
A.B.  degree  at  Wittenberg  and  later  that  same  year  spent  some  time  in 
Moody  Bible  Institute.  From  1897  to  1903  S.  K.  Mosiman  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  Mennonite  Cheyenne-Arapahoe  Indian  Mission 
School  in  Cantonment,  Oklahoma. 

On  July  10,  1902,  Sam  married  Henry  Krehbiel’s  sister  Amalia. 
They  moved  to  Chicago  where  Sam  Mosiman,  having  won  an  Entrance 
Prize  in  Hebrew,  entered  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  He  studied 
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here  from  1902  to  1905,  at  which  time  he  was  granted  an  A.M.  degree 
by  Wittenberg  College. 

An  event  that  shook  Sam  Mosiman  profoundly  took  place  on  his 
first  trip  to  Halle-Wittenberg  University  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
to  continue  his  studies  on  the  basic  biblical  languages  under  the  Nettie 
F.  McCormick  Hebrew  Award  of  $2,000.  His  bride  of  three  years 
passed  away  suddenly  at  sea.  Crushed  with  his  grief  Sam  pled  with  the 
ship’s  captain  to  carry  her  body  to  Europe.  After  agonizing  bargaining 
the  captain  reduced  his  exorbitant  demands  to  $200.  Her  body  now 
rests  under  a marble  slab  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a less  propitious  time  for  a young  man 
to  begin  work  on  a doctorate,  in  a strange  country,  in  a strange  in- 
stitution, and  in  a strange  language,  crushed  by  grief  and  fighting  off 
despondency,  and  denied  the  comforting  presence  of  known  and  tried 
friends.  But  he  survived  the  ordeal  and  was  granted  the  Ph.D.  degree 
by  Halle-Wittenberg  University  as  a result  of  his  studies  in  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  in  1907.  At  this  time  he  also  was  granted 
his  B.D.  degree  by  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago. 

Upon  his  return  from  Germany,  Mosiman  spent  one  year  at  National 
Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  as  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philos- 
ophy. The  following  year  1908,  he  was  called  to  Central  Mennonite 
College.  During  the  first  year  he  taught,  served  on  the  College  admin- 
istrative committee  which  succeeded  President  N.  C.  Hirschy,  and  was 
acting  president  for  part  of  the  term;  his  second  year  he  was  installed 
as  president. 

In  spite  of  all  the  problems  his  new  office  presented  him  with,  one 
cheerful  fact  was  the  residue  of  an  obviously  dedicated  staff  and  a 
student  body  of  industry  and  purpose.  Growing  evidence  of  excellent 
scholarship  was  increasingly  attested  to  by  other  institutions  and  em- 
ployment agencies. 

Not  so  cheerful  was  the  fact  that  the  second  series  of  subscriptions 
for  current  expenses  was  about  to  expire  without  any  provisions  having 
been  made  for  the  future.  Mennonites  were  Bible  school-minded  but 
not  higher-education-minded,  so  Mosiman  at  once  decided  it  was  of 
utmost  importance  to  educate  Mennonites  to  the  significance  of  an 
educational  program  on  a collegiate  level.  Also,  the  dragon  of  suspicion 
of  the  religious  soundness  of  the  College  faculty  and  students  raised 
its  ugly  head.  Some  Mennonites  held  shovels  poised,  figuratively 
speaking,  to  dig  a grave  for  the  school.  One  of  them  asked  Mosiman 
whether  he  had  come  to  bury  the  College.  Obviously  a campaign  for  the 
peacemaking  and  the  enlistment  of  new  loyal  friends  was  imperative. 

The  schism  in  the  local  churches  was  most  discouraging.  Grace 
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Mennonite  Church  of  Pandora  and  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Bluffton  had  splintered  from  the  St.  John  and  Ebenezer  churches,  re- 
spectively. A still  smaller  group  now  joined  First  Mennonite  and  the 
congregation  became  the  College  Church,  This  church  and  the  Grace 
Church  were  stalwart  supporters  of  the  College. 

A final  concern,  largely  contingent  upon  the  successful  solution  of 
all  the  other  problems,  was  the  anemic  enrollment,  especially  in  the 
junior  college  where  annual  enrollment  had  never  exceeded  eleven. 

Great  improvement  in  religious  cooperation  and  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  constituency  came  as  Dr.  Mosiman  encouraged  and  ex- 
panded the  Bible  lectures  and  conferences.  These  annual  lectures  by 
great  religious  leaders  were  soon  awaited  with  eager  anticipation  and 
proved  to  be  a great  inspiration  and  unifying  force,  tying  together 
various  Mennonite  groups,  and  the  Bluffton  community  with  various 
church  groups.  They  compensated  for  increased  emphasis  on  church 
offerings  for  the  College  and  undoubtedly  contributed  toward  the 
later  seminary.  In  religious  areas,  prejudices  were  slowly  diminish- 
ing, but  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  remained  suspect.  As 
late  as  1915  the  college  chemistry  teacher  was  accosted  by  a young 
Mennonite  minister  as  an  atheist,  on  the  ground  that  all  scientists  were 
atheists. 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  administrative  burdens  of  the  College, 
Mosiman  attended  a meeting  of  the  General  Conference  Church  in 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  intent  upon  achieving  better  understanding  and 
closer  cooperation  with  the  larger  group.  While  here  his  prayers  were 
answered  in  an  unusual  way. 

The  housing  committee  had  lodged  Samuel  Mosiman  in  the  home 
of  a prominent  businessman,  William  Hamm.  Staying  with  Hamm  was 
his  sister  Emelie,  a woman  of  culture  who  had  grown  to  maturity  in 
the  home  of  her  Mennonite  parents  in  Marienburg,  Germany.  Emelie, 
later  revered  as  Alma  Mater  by  class  after  class  of  Bluffton  College 
students,  became  Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Mosiman  on  August  12,  1909.  With 
the  charm  of  culture  and  an  intriguing  sparkle,  she  assumed  an  almost 
perfect  complement  to  her  serious,  solid,  homespun  husband.  Together 
they  became  a team  with  a single  purpose. 

Eight  months  after  their  marriage  the  board  of  Central  Mennonite 
College  authorized  the  purchase  of  about  seven  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  house  later  known  as  Seminary  Hall  and  Music  Hall,  the 
cottage,  baseball  field  and  tennis  courts.  Thirteen  months  after  Mosiman 
assumed  the  administration  the  college  acquired  the  first  ladies’  hall, 
named  Kinsinger  Hall,  which  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Lisette  Kin- 
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singer  as  the  first  matron.  Various  missionary  societies  and  friends  had 
provided  the  furnishings. 

From  this  propitious  beginning  the  education  of  the  Mennonites  to 
the  need  for  a first-class  college  proceeded  apace,  as  Samuel  and 
Emelie,  either  as  a team  or  separately,  began  to  speak  in  churches  and 
to  visit  in  private  homes,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  greater  and 
greater  fervor. 

Several  years  after  their  marriage  the  Mosimans  bought  and  remodeled 
a brick  house  on  Grove  Street  in  Bluffton  which  long  served  as  a foster 
home  for  students  and  an  open  hostel  for  friends  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  Few  students  in  attendance  between  1910  and  1935  left 
without  fond  memories  of  the  hospitality  and  inspiration  received  within 
those  walls. 

When  the  Board  appointed  Dr.  Mosiman  Acting  President  it  pledged 
to  raise  $30,000  contingent  upon  the  Bluffton-Pandora  community 
raising  $15,000.  Mosiman  immediately  organized  the  local  community 
and  pushed  this  agreement  to  successful  completion.  The  John  Hersch- 
ler  deeds  were  now  probated  and  a new  dawn  rose  over  the  oft-frustrated 
hopes  for  this  venture  in  Mennonite  education. 

The  imperative  need  of  an  increased  student  body  and  constituency 
was  apparent  to  Mosiman.  President  N.  E.  Byers  of  Goshen  College 
had  reached  a similar  conclusion  regarding  that  institution.  These  men, 
and  others,  believed  Mennonites  of  various  backgrounds  should  join  in 
developing  a larger  first-class  college  and  replace  several  unaccredited 
schools  then  in  existence.  Support  for  such  an  undertaking,  it  was 
thought,  should  come  from  the  “Old”  Mennonites,  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites,  and  a number  of  smaller  Mennonite  groups  not 
having  a school  of  their  own.  The  new  venture  was  to  include  a liberal 
arts  college,  a theological  seminary,  and  a music  school.  After  a 
series  of  meetings,  attended  by  representatives  of  various  groups 
concerned,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution. 

President  Byers  of  Goshen  College  found  his  constituency  apathetic, 
if  not  antagonistic,  to  the  idea,  but  gave  support  to  the  new  movement. 
Finally,  after  considering  various  possibilities,  Central  Mennonite  Col- 
lege was  selected  as  the  best  suited  location  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  Bluffton  College  and  Mennonite  Seminary.  S.  K.  Mosiman  was 
chosen  to  serve  as  president,  N.  E.  Byers  as  dean  of  the  college,  and 
J.  H.  Langenwalter  from  Bethel  as  dean  of  the  seminary.  The  newly 
appointed  board  of  trustees  met  for  the  first  time  in  Berne,  Indiana, 
August  18,  1913,  and  adopted  the  Code  of  Regulations  recommended 
by  the  incorporators.  The  change  was  legalized  in  January,  1914. 
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In  anticipation  of  a new  era  in  Conference  education,  Mosiman  had 
increased  the  faculty  with  teachers  representing  seven  outstanding  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  He  relinquished  all  classroom  activities  and 
plunged  into  the  pioneering  problems  looming  ahead.  He  had  a youth- 
ful faculty,  free  of  inbreeding.  The  academic  organization  was  turned 
over  to  N.  E.  Byers,  and  the  extracurricular  organizations  were  develop- 
ed largely  by  a corps  of  enthusiastic  young  teachers. 

The  student  government,  the  honor  system,  the  YMCA  and  YWCA, 
the  literary  societies,  vesper  choir,  orchestra  and  a full  athletic  pro- 
gram were  in  operation  the  second  year.  When  money  was  lacking, 
faculty  and  students  took  over  and  built  tennis  courts,  athletic  fields, 
a track,  a gymnasium,  and  provided  equipment  for  various  organizations. 

The  sight  of  President  Mosiman  on  the  roof  of  the  new  gymnasium, 
hammer  and  saw  in  his  hand,  or  planting  a tree  or  shrub,  remains  dear 
to  those  early  students.  His  love  for  nature  showed  in  his  planting  of 
many  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  campus  and  around  his  home. 

The  opening  of  Bluffton  College  in  1913  was  not  especially  auspi- 
cious in  enrollment  except  for  the  increase  in  college  rank.  Dr.  Mosi- 
man immediately  organized  a campaign  for  funds  for  a new  girls’ 
dormitory,  science  hall,  and  heating  plant.  Two  years  later  all  three  were 
in  operation,  thanks  to  a most  generous  gift  by  the  John  Ropp  family 
of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  the  magnificent  effort  of  the  Bluffton 
community  to  make  Science  Hall  their  gift. 

The  endeavor  for  developing  in  the  various  Mennonite  groups  a 
hunger  for  the  blessings  of  good  education  and  an  understanding  out- 
reach toward  good  causes  had  begun  to  bear  fruit.  S.  K.  and  Mrs. 
Mosiman,  in  a Model  T Ford  which  he  had  purchased  out  of  his 
meager  savings  for  $900,  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  over  rough  country 
roads  soliciting  new  students  and  funds  for  the  college.  Almost  every- 
where among  the  churches  and  in  the  homes  they  found  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.  Acquainted  with  farm  chores  and  conversant  in  all  dialects 
used  by  Mennonites,  Mosiman  was  singularly  fitted  to  break  down  the 
reserve  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unapproachable. 

He  related  an  amusing  incident  that  happened  in  Pennsylvania  when 
he  patiently  explained  to  a woman  the  advantages  of  a college  training 
and  how  Bluffton  College  proposed  to  accomplish  this.  She  finally 
conceded  this  would  be  all  right,  and  she  could  help  if  it  was  as  he  said. 
After  a moment’s  contemplation,  she  added,  “Ja,  aber  unser  Jesus  war 
doch  Deutsch,  nicht  wahr?”  (Yes,  but  our  Jesus  was  German,  wasn’t 
he?”) 

From  the  beginning  Samuel  Mosiman  urged  campus  organizations 
to  visit  the  Mennonite  communities.  The  first  vocal  quartet  tours  which 
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brought  classical  music,  the  piano,  and,  of  all  things,  the  violin,  into 
the  rural  churches,  are  still  recalled  by  the  older  folks.  Later  came  the 
choirs. 

The  specter  of  multiplying  current  expenses  which  haunts  most 
small  colleges  did  not  pass  S.  K.  Mosiman  by.  In  desperation  he 
evolved  a three-phase  attack  which  was  to  be  his  pattern  in  the  future. 
The  College  floated  bond  issues  amounting  to  more  than  $120,000 
between  1917  and  1926;  endowment  fund  campaigns  provided  the 
stable  income  required  by  accrediting  agencies;  and  assets  were  used  as 
collateral  to  further  new  developments. 

Just  at  this  crucial  time  the  United  States  entered  the  First  World 
War.  Solicitations  and  receipts  slid  toward  the  vanishing  point.  Mosi- 
man now  became  interested  in  the  students  and  other  young  Mennonites 
who  had  never  been  faced  with  problems  of  military  service.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mennonite  and  other  peace  churches  quite  a flexible 
national  policy  toward  conscientious  objectors  was  achieved  and  the 
military  granted  some  concessions. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  with  his  mind  running  in  near  perpetual  mo- 
tion, Samuel  Mosiman  almost  stunned  some  of  his  friends  and  critics 
alike  by  proposing  the  construction  of  a new  men’s  dormitory.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  easier  to  raise  funds  for  a building  under  con- 
struction than  for  liquidating  a debt.  Faculty-  student  contributions 
helped  the  cause  along.  A massive  invasion  of  the  grass-roots  by  per- 
sonal calls  and  letters  from  a well-organized  student  body  abetted  by 
faculty  pledges,  assured  the  construction  of  Lincoln  Hall,  which  was 
completed  in  1924.  The  unpaid  balance  was  squeezed  out  of  collateral 
and  funds  intended  for  current  operations. 

When  the  Endowment  Campaign  was  trotted  out  once  more,  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  reaction  afield  and  some  open  opposition  at 
home.  When  the  endowment  campaign  was  first  launched  the  need 
for  it  was  difficult  for  the  constituency  to  see.  As  before,  Mosiman’s 
faith  was  vindicated  by  the  gifts  of  two  generous  and  noble  souls,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Musselman. 

After  listening  to  President  Mosiman,  Mr.  Musselman  asked  for 
suggestions.  Mosiman  asked  for  time  to  consider,  which  he  spent  in  a 
time  of  prayerful  thought.  Then  he  suggested  a library  building.  The 
Musselmans  felt  honored  by  this  challenge;  they  agreed  to  build  a 
library  and  to  match  its  cost  by  an  endowment  fund  to  keep  book 
lists  apace  with  the  needs  of  progress.  After  Mr.  Musselman’s  untimely 
death,  Mrs.  Musselman  continued  her  generous  largess  to  the  college. 

The  joy  of  this  achievement  proved  short-lived  as  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  United  States  was  in  the  grip  of  the  worst  depression  in  its 
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history.  Business  was  moribund  and  money  was  almost  completely 
frozen.  College  teachers,  engineers  and  lawyers  were  soon  to  stand  in 
bread  lines  along  with  other  jobless  citizens.  Suspicion  fed  by  fear 
replaced  common  sense,  and  assassinated  many  an  honorable  character. 
At  this  juncture  Mosiman  tried  to  develop  student  work  projects  to 
keep  the  College  open  while  faculty  salaries  dropped  to  less  than 
$1,000  a year.  This  was  the  day  of  the  College  Book  Exchange  and 
the  Chicken  Abattoir. 

Although  assets  had  been  appraised  at  more  than  a million  dollars 
and  the  College  declared  unquestionably  solvent,  this  however  was 
contingent  on  a relatively  healthy  Bluffton  College.  Unfortunately, 
the  virus  of  suspicion  had  filtered  into  the  constituency.  Whispers  of 
“unwise  spending”  grew  into  “mis-spending,”  and  when  “misappro- 
priation of  funds”  began  to  be  bandied  around,  a self-appointed  com- 
mittee advised  Mosiman  to  resign  for  the  good  of  the  school.  This  he 
did  in  1935,  indicted  for  employing  a system  of  financing  then  in 
vogue  among  colleges,  a system  which  is  still  basically  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

Fear  again  yielded  to  calmness  and  the  new  administration  soon 
realized  that  liquidation  by  litigation  would  destroy  the  College  and 
leave  the  assets  for  salvage.  Bound  up  in  the  school  were  the  sacrifices 
and  hopes  of  a host  of  friends  and  alumni.  Without  these  there  could 
be  no  Bluffton  College.  Once  again  Dr.  Mosiman  was  called  upon. 
He  insisted  that  the  only  honorable  way  to  liquidate  was  to  call  on 
each  claimant  personally  and  try  for  a mutually  satisfactory  settlement. 
D.  W.  Bixler  and  S,  K.  Mosiman  were  assigned  this  task. 

Once  again  Mosiman  was  privileged  to  see  his  vision  and  faith 
victorious.  He  saw  his  beloved  Bluffton  College  emerge  from  financial 
difficulties  to  new  heights  undreamed  of  by  its  founders. 

In  the  spring  of  1939,  weary  with  a terminal  illness,  S.  K.  Mosiman 
appeared  on  the  chapel  platform  for  the  last  time  to  be  honored  with 
the  LL.D.  degree.  This  was  appropriate  for  he  had  given  his  utmost 
to  the  College  and  had  served  the  community  and  the  local  church  well. 
He  had  served  the  Middle  District  and  General  Conferences  continu- 
ously in  a great  many  capacities.  Years  earlier,  in  1920,  Wittenberg 
College  similarly  recognized  his  contributions  to  the  International 
Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia  by  awarding  him  an  honorary  Litt.  D. 
degree. 

On  January  24,  1940,  Samuel  Mosiman  died  in  the  Bluffton  Com- 
munity Hospital.  He  went  as  he  had  lived,  a noble  man  of  indomitable 
courage,  acclaimed  great  by  his  peers  and  neighbors  alike,  his  vision 
undimmed,  and  kindness  and  forgiveness  in  his  heart.  His  body  lies 
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buried  in  the  Bluffton  cemetery  with  the  following  inscription  on  his 
tombstone: 

1867  - Samuel  K.  Mosiman  - 1940 

Organizer  and  President  of  Bluffton  College 
1909  — 1935 

Unsparing  servitor  of  his  chosen  church  and  community, 

Gifted  with  a faith  that  dissolved  indifference  and  despair, 
Consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Peace  and  human  understanding. 
Endowed  with  a kindliness  that  drew  men  to  him, 

In  virgin  soil  he  planted  gardens,  in  youthful  souls  character, 

A modest  master  - a loyal  servant  - esteemed  as  a Christian 
who  wore  his  heritage  well  and  inspired  many.  Mrs.  Mosiman 
outlived  her  husband  and  died  on  December  15,  1953. 


SOURCES 

1.  Herbert  W.  Berky,  professor  at  Bluffton  College  since  1913  has  graciously 
assembled  most  of  the  material  for  this  biography. 

Other  sources:  Smith  and  Hirschler,  The  Story  of  Bluffton  College,  1925; 
Bluffton  College,  An  Adventure  in  Faith,  1900-1950,  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
Berne  Witness  Press,  1950;  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  756. 
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NOAH  E.  BYERS 
1873  - 1962 


In  the  late  1860’s  a group  of  “Old”  Mennonites  from  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  migrated  to  and  settled  near  Sterling,  Illinois. 
It  was  in  this  rural  community  that  Noah  Ebersole  Byers  was  born 
on  July  26,  1873,  to  John  J.  and  Esther  (Ebersole)  Byers.1  Mrs.  Byers’ 
father,  Abram  Ebersole,  was  the  minister  of  the  local  Mennonite  con- 
gregation which  had  been  organized  in  1858.  The  forefathers  of  these 
Pennsylvania  German  people  had  come  to  America  in  the  eighteenth 
century  for  religious  reasons. 

Religious  life  in  America,  however,  became  formalized  and  rather 
cold.  John  F.  Funk,  who  had  established  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  exerted  a helpful  and  revitalizing  influence  in 
many  communities  including  the  one  at  Sterling,  Illinois,  by  way  of 
personal  visits,  articles  in  The  Herald  of  Truth,  and  in  Sunday  school 
material  which  he  published. 

Noah  Byers’  father  died  when  Noah  was  eight  months  old,  leaving 
the  widow  with  the  responsibility  of  making  a home  for  Noah  and 
his  older  brother.  Mrs.  Byers  was  a faithful  member  of  the  church  and, 
with  her  children,  regularly  attended  services.  She  was  much  concerned 
about  the  religious  life  of  her  boys,  and  was  interested  in  seeing  them 
receive  religious  training.  Since  the  Sterling  Church  at  that  time  had 
no  Sunday  school  program,  Mrs.  Byers  set  out  to  canvass  the  members 
in  the  interest  of  starting  one.  After  some  initial  reservations,  she  was 
successful  in  launching  classes,  at  first  in  the  schoolhouse  and  later  in 
the  church.  This  Noah  remembered  as  the  first  evidence  of  new  life 
and  activity  in  the  church.  Families  began  studying  the  Bible  and 
teaching  it  to  their  children. 

In  1891  J.  S.  Coffman,  a young  minister  serving  as  assistant  editor 
of  The  Herald  of  Truth,  visited  the  Sterling  church  to  conduct  a series 
of  evangelistic  meetings.  In  many  communities  such  meetings  met  with 
opposition.  Sterling  proved  no  exception.  No  illumination  was  pro- 
vided, and  so  oil  lamps  were  placed  on  the  pulpit  and  on  the  window- 
sills. Some  members  even  held  candles  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the 
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hymns.  All  this  made  a great  impression  on  young  Noah.  He  later 
wrote  about  this  experience  as  follows: 

Coffman  was  then  a young  man  . . . fine  looking  . . . tall  and  straight, 
well  dressed  in  a long  clerical  cut  frock  coat  and  a neat  black  tie. 
His  face  was  strong  with  piercing  eyes  and  a friendly  smile.  He  was 
gentle  and  courteous  in  manner — met  strangers  easily  and  took  a 
personal  interest  in  everyone  he  met.  His  interests  were  aesthetic  as 
well  as  spiritual — he  loved  music,  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  often  expressed  his  feelings  in  short  poems.  The  Christian  life 
to  him  was  rich  and  beautiful.2 

Coffman  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  so  that  he  could  even 
discuss  such  questions  as  dress,  the  prayer  covering,  secret  societies, 
nonresistance,  etc.,  without  causing  too  much  offense  and  alarm.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  stir  up  strong  emotions.  His  appeal  was  of  a 
personal  and  quiet  nature.  When  he  invited  persons  to  arise  and  express 
themselves  it  was  done  without  any  undue  pressure. 

As  a result  of  these  meetings  some  40  persons  united  with  the  church. 
Among  them  were  many  young  people,  including  Noah  Byers,  who 
was  then  a high  school  student.  Young  people’s  meetings,  Sunday 
evening  services,  Sunday  school  conferences  were  held;  a new  interest 
in  missions  and  higher  education  was  promoted,  and  the  membership 
of  the  church  steadily  increased. 

Young  Noah  Byers’  educational  life  began  in  a two-room  rural 
school  called  the  Science  Ridge  School.  Some  60  pupils  were  enrolled. 
A graded  state  course  of  study  was  followed,  and  experienced  male 
teachers  conducted  the  school  on  a high  standard.  After  completing 
the  eighth  grade,  Noah,  together  with  others,  took  the  county  seat  “Cen- 
tral Examinations.”  He  was  one  of  the  few  that  passed.  He  was,  how- 
ever, 16  years  old.  Beginning  at  the  age  of  12  he  had  to  quit  school 
each  year  at  the  end  of  March  when  spring  work  on  the  farm  began. 
For  some  years  he  managed  a 150-acre  farm  for  his  widowed  mother, 
which  task  proved  to  be  good  training  for  his  future  work.  Later  he 
often  told  his  students  that  some  of  the  best  lessons  in  teaching  he  had 
learned  were  by  training  calves  to  drink  milk  from  a bucket  and 
“breaking  in”  colts  for  farm  work. 

The  Byers’  home  was  only  three  miles  from  Sterling,  so  Noah  de- 
cided to  enroll  in  the  Sterling  High  School.  While  still  attending  country 
school,  Noah  had  read  Edward  Bellamy’s  Looking  Backward,  a book 
which  greatly  influenced  him,  not  only  to  get  an  education,  but  also 
to  be  critical  of  the  economic  and  social  order,  and  to  be  sympathetic 
to  progressive  ideas.  He  was  the  first  from  his  church  and  the  only  one 
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at  tli at  time  attending  high  school,  others  followed  later.  At  the  age 
of  20  he  graduated  from  high  school,  but  before  going  to  college  he 
was  obliged  to  earn  some  money.  For  one  year  he  taught  in  a rural 
school  in  which  all  eight  grades  were  represented,  at  a salary  of  $36.00 
per  month. 

The  following  year  he  enrolled  at  Northwestern  University,  register- 
ing for  the  premedical  course.  In  his  youth  he  read  the  Christian  Herald 
and  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  stories  of  medical  missionaries. 
He  chose  Northwestern  because  it  was  a denominational  college  not 
too  far  from  home  and  also  because  a high  school  classmate  attended 
there.  At  Northwestern  he  participated  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  voluntary 
Bible  and  mission  study  classes.  He  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  also  served  on  the  executive  committee  of  that  organi- 
zation. This  brought  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the  outstanding  re- 
ligious leaders  of  the  day  as  they  visited  the  institution. 

During  his  sophomore  year  Mr.  Byers  again  taught  the  home  rural 
school,  but  kept  up  with  his  class  at  Northwestern  by  studying  two 
quarters  during  the  summer  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago 
was  a new  institution  with  a strong  faculty,  including  some  of  the  best 
scholars  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  were  very  stimulating  to  Noah. 
Gradually  he  turned  from  medicine  to  teaching  as  a career,  returning 
to  Northwestern  for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  with  a major  in 
zoology. 

Greatly  interested  in  missions  he  assisted  as  Sunday  school  teacher 
at  the  “Old”  Mennonite  Mission  in  Chicago,  while  attending  North- 
western and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
roommate  at  Northwestern  who  was  president  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
organization,  Noah  was  chosen  as  a delegate  to  the  Quadrennial  Vol- 
unteer Convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here,  and  at  the  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin,  student  summer  conferences,  which  he  attended  two  sum- 
mers, he  came  under  the  influence  of  John  R.  Mott,  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Bishop  McDowell,  and  others  who  greatly  moved  that  student  genera- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  missionary  interest  under  the  slogan,  “The 
Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Generation.” 

Noah  soon  discovered  that  churches  were  depending  on  college 
students  for  their  foreign  mission  workers  and  he  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  if  Mennonites  wanted  to  engage  in  foreign  missions  they 
would  first  need  to  provide  Christian  college  education  for  their  young 
people.  At  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  Northwestern  the  “Old” 
Mennonites  were  looking  for  a principal  for  the  Institute  at  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  Since  he  was  the  only  Mennonite  in  the  group  who  was  a 
college  graduate  and  who  also  had  some  teaching  experience,  he  was 
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called  to  fill  this  position.  J.  S.  Coffman,  president  of  the  board,  knew 
young  Byers.  The  Mennonite  Church  now  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  serve  not  as  a missionary  but  as  a teacher  of  missionaries. 

Some  years  before  this,  Noah  had  read  an  editorial  by  Lyman  Ab- 
bott in  which  the  author  stated  that  the  best  way  of  starting  a success- 
ful career  was  to  find  out  what  God  was  doing  at  that  time  and  then 
join  the  movement.  Young  Byers  felt  himself  fortunate  in  having  the 
opportunity  of  taking  up  the  work  of  Christian  education  when  God 
was  definitely  at  work  in  that  field,  not  only  in  the  world  in  general 
but,  more  specifically,  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  At  the  age  of  25 
N.  E.  Byers  was  started  on  his  life  work. 

When  he  arrived  at  Elkhart  Institute  in  the  fall  of  1898  Byers  had 
achieved  three  objectives:  finishing  college,  getting  married,  and  se- 
curing a position.  He  graduated  from  Northwestern  in  June,  and  in 
July  was  married  to  Emma  LeFevre,  who  had  grown  up  near  his 
home  town  of  Sterling.  Emma  had  just  become  the  first  graduate  of 
the  Elkhart  Institute.  After  their  marriage  she  taught  for  a short  time 
at  the  Institute  while  Noah  served  as  the  school’s  principal.  As  the  wife 
of  the  head  of  the  school  she  played  an  important  role  in  providing  the 
wholesome  home  and  social  atmosphere  so  essential  in  an  institution 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of 
young  people. 

Elkhart,  at  that  time,  was  the  center  of  organized  and  progressive 
“Old”  Mennonite  church  activities  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  John  F.  Funk  and  J.  S.  Coffman.  Here  was  the  center  of  publication 
work  as  well  as  of  the  evangelistic  and  missionary  endeavors.  As  a 
result  of  this  concentration  of  religious  efforts,  the  local  congregation 
became  one  of  the  more  progressive  churches  in  the  denomination. 
Numbers  of  talented  young  people  were  employed  in  the  various  activ- 
ities. There  was  a rooming  house  and  boarding  club  for  men,  a literary 
and  debating  society  which  had  good  programs,  and  an  oratorio  society 
which  was  gradually  developed  and  each  Christmas  presented  the 
Messiah.  These  activities  gave  young  people  a social  and  religious  life 
comparable  to  that  of  a Christian  college  even  before  the  Institute  was 
established. 

Elkhart  Institute  was  originally  organized  as  a private  normal  school 
with  a non-Mennonite  as  head.  With  the  coming  of  Byers  in  1898  the 
Institute  had  an  all-Mennonite  staff.  Now  a stronger  appeal  to  the 
church  constituency  could  be  made  for  young  people  and  for  funds 
to  support  a school  where  standard  instruction  was  given  under  Chris- 
tian influences  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Also  in  1898  C.  Henry  Smith  joined  the  staff  and  soon  there- 
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after  E.  J.  Zook  and  D.  S.  Gerig,  young  Mennonite  graduates  from 
Wooster  College  in  Ohio.  The  curriculum  was  reorganized  and  enroll- 
ment increased. 

A young  people’s  Christian  association  was  organized;  a voluntary 
mission  group,  four  literary  societies  and  musical  groups  came  into 
being;  and  a school  paper  was  published.  In  a few  years  a good  school 
spirit,  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  the  Institute,  was  developed.  In  order  to 
meet  the  growing  needs,  some  faculty  members  were  given  leaves  of 
absence  to  secure  their  A.M.  degrees.  In  1902-03  N.  E.  Byers  also 
took  a year  off  to  secure  a master’s  degree  in  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology at  Harvard.  Concerning  this  experience  Byers  later  wrote: 

To  get  to  Harvard  with  a wife  and  a two-year-old  son  was  a rather 
ambitious  undertaking  after  working  four  years  for  a salary  of  about 
seven  hundred  dollars  a year.  However,  with  the  aid  of  influential 
friends  I secured  a scholarship  which  covered  tuition  and  railroad 
fare,  and  by  practicing  the  strictest  economy,  to  which  we  had  be- 
come accustomed,  we  were  able  to  make  our  savings  cover  all  other 
expenses.  ...  I chose  Harvard  because  there  was  assembled  the 
strongest  faculty  in  philosophy  that  was  found  in  America.  ...  It 
included  James,  Royce,  Palmer,  Santayana,  Muensterberg,  Peabody, 
Perry  and  others.  ...  It  represented  different  types  of  thinking.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  indoctrinate  the  students  but  the  aim  was  to  train 
them  to  think  for  themselves.  . . . Harvard  then  required  two  years  of 
study  by  a graduate  of  a midwestern  college  for  the  A.M.  degree. 
Having  secured  graduate  credit  at  the  University  of  Chicago  summer 
school  for  a half  year’s  work  I secured  permission  to  undertake  to 
complete  six  courses  instead  of  the  four  required  for  a year’s  work. 

I should  have  remained  to  take  the  Ph.D.  degree  but  plans  of  a grow- 
ing institution  with  the  scarcity  of  available  teachers  made  it  im- 
possible to  extend  my  leave  of  absence.3 

In  the  meantime  Elkhart  Institute  was  outgrowing  its  quarters. 
After  some  consideration  it  was  decided  to  move  the  school  to  Goshen, 
since  that  was  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  Mennonite  communities  in 
northern  Indiana.  The  school  was  offered  a ten-acre  campus  and  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  additional  real  estate  where  building  lots  could 
be  sold  at  a good  profit  and  thus  help  provide  a building  fund. 

In  1903  Goshen  College  opened  with  Byers,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Harvard,  as  president.  The  curriculum  was  reorganized  so  that 
by  1906  a full  four-year  college  course  was  offered,  and  in  1908 
the  first  A.B.  degrees  were  granted  to  four  men.  The  College  developed 
quickly  and  was  soon  accredited  by  the  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers. 

Great  effort  was  put  forth  by  faculty  and  students  to  win  the  interest 
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and  support  of  the  constituency  but  progress  was  slow.  In  the  beginning 
the  board  of  trustees  was  elected  by  a corporation  of  Mennonites  who, 
however,  did  not  officially  represent  the  Mennonite  church.  Soon 
the  constitution  was  revised  so  that  the  board  members  were  elected 
by  districts  and  the  Mennonite  General  Conference.  This  put  the 
College  under  the  control  of  a more  conservative  board  but  it  seemed 
a wise  stop  in  order  to  win  the  support  of  the  whole  constituency. 

Byers  and  others  gradually  saw  the  wisdom  of  a more  conservative 
administration  for  Goshen  College.  The  desirability  of  working  toward 
more  unity  and  cooperation  of  all  Mennonites  in  higher  education, 
missions,  relief,  and  in  other  areas,  also  became  more  evident.  Gradu- 
ally Byers,  C.  Henry  Smith  and  others  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
probably  had  done  as  much  as  they  could  for  Goshen  College.  Byers 
was  not  an  ordained  minister.  It  was  felt  that  a minister  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  constituency. 

Byers  began  to  correspond  with  other  Mennonite  college  heads 
and  leaders  in  other  branches  of  the  Mennonite  church  regarding  the 
possibility  of  unified  efforts  in  higher  education.  This  eventually  led 
to  the  reorganization  of  Central  Mennonite  College  in  Ohio  into 
Bluffton  College  and  Mennonite  Seminary.  Byers  went  with  the  new 
movement,  so  in  1913  completing  the  second  epoch  in  his  life. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  degree-granting  Mennonite  colleges  in 
America:  Goshen  College,  an  “Old”  Mennonite  institution  in  northern 
Indiana,  and  Bethel  College  in  Kansas,  supported  by  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  There  were  also  a number  of  small 
academies  and  junior  colleges  scattered  throughout  the  country,  in- 
cluding Tabor  College,  a Mennonite  Brethren  school  in  Kansas,  and 
Central  Mennonite  College  in  Ohio.  Some  smaller  branches  of  the 
church  as  yet  had  no'  college  affiliation,  and  it  was  hoped  they  could 
be  interested  in  a cooperative  effort  in  higher  education,  including 
both  college  and  seminary  work. 

In  December  of  1912,  while  attending  a meeting  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  Chicago,  J.  W.  Kliewer  of  Bethel,  N.  E.  Byers 
of  Goshen,  and  S.  K.  Mosiman  of  Central  Mennonite — met  with 
Anthony  Shelly  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  General  Conference 
to  discuss  possibilities  of  Mennonite  cooperation  in  higher  education. 
These  four  decided  to  call  a larger  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  church  for  further  consideration  of  possibilities. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  at  Warsaw,  Indiana,  in  May,  1913,  and 
was  attended  by  24  education  and  church  leaders  from  the  General 
Conference,  the  Central  Conference,  the  Defenseless  Mennonites,  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  the  “Old”  Mennonites. 
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At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  a seminary  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  existing  colleges.  The  selection  of  the 
existing  colleges  was  not  easy.  The  “Old”  Mennonites  present  did  not 
think  Goshen  would  be  interested,  Bethel  was  too  far  west,  and  there- 
fore Central  Mennonite  College  at  Bluffton,  Ohio,  though  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  still  seemed  the  most  logical  location.  It  was  decided  to 
enlarge  this  institution  into  a standard  college  and  add  a theological 
seminary  and  music  school.  A board  consisting  of  three  members  from 
each  of  the  five  cooperating  groups  was  chosen  with  S.  K.  Mosiman 
as  chairman. 

The  new  board  drew  up  a constitution,  and  selected  the  name  Bluff- 
ton  College  and  Mennonite  Seminary.  The  board  of  Central  Mennonite 
College  dissolved  and  turned  over  all  of  its  rights,  assets  and  respon- 
sibilities to  the  new  board,  which  in  turn  elected  S.  K.  Mosiman  presi- 
dent, N.  E.  Byers,  dean  of  the  College,  and  J.  H.  Langenwalter  from 
Bethel  as  dean  of  the  Seminary.  Bluffton  College  and  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary was  now  on  its  way. 

As  dean,  it  was  the  primary  task  of  N.  E.  Byers  to  develop  the  cur- 
riculum and  faculty  of  the  College  besides  serving  as  professor  of 
psychology  and  philosophy.  The  full  four-year  college  course  was  offered 
in  1914  and  the  first  A.B.  degrees  conferred  upon  a class  of  ten  in 
1915.  Soon  the  College  was  accredited  for  teacher  training  in  Ohio  and 
admitted  as  a member  in  the  Ohio  College  Association. 

The  student  body  grew  rapidly  so  that  ten  years  later  238  liberal 
arts  students  were  registered  with  50  A.B.  degrees  granted.  Regarding 
his  work  at  Bluffton,  Dean  Byers  later  wrote : 

I was  especially  interested  in  guiding  students  with  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  all  times  to  think  for  themselves  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  reality  as  a whole,  and  to 
inspire  them  to  appreciate  the  higher  values  and  ideals  of  life.  Guid- 
ing the  student  in  formulating  his  own  philosophy  of  life  I regard  as 
the  chief  function  of  a liberal  arts  education.  My  own  philosophy 
would  probably  be  characterized  as  theistic  idealism,  supplemented 
by  pragmatism  in  more  recent  times.  I have  found  this  to  be  a satis- 
factory basis  for  Christian  belief  and  life.4 

During  his  25  years  at  Bluffton,  Dean  Byers  enjoyed  three  leaves  of 
absence.  The  first  gave  him  contact  with  a state  controlled  institution. 
In  1922-23  he  served  as  visiting  professor  of  psychology  at  the  State 
Teachers  College  in  Tempe,  Arizona.  This  change  was  beneficial  for 
the  health  of  both  Dean  and  Mrs.  Byers  and  it  was  also  a worthwhile 
educational  experience  to  work  with  the  public  higher  educational 
system. 
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At  the  close  of  World  War  I Byers  accepted  a call  to  go  to  France 
to  teach  in  a Y.M.C.A.  university  at  Beaune  attended  by  American 
soldiers  awaiting  return  to  America.  Here  he  taught  business  psychology 
to  weary  young  men,  disillusioned  by  the  war  and  anxious  to  return 
home.  The  state  college  and  army  university  experience  reinforced 
his  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  church-related  college  for  the  best 
promotion  of  state  and  church  life. 

In  1930-31  Dean  Byers  had  another  year’s  leave  of  absence  which 
he  spent  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York,  at  Oxford,  England, 
and  at  Heidelberg,  Germany.  At  these  universities  he  not  only  audited 
courses  in  philosophy  but  also  studied  the  English  and  German  systems 
of  higher  education.  Upon  returning  to  the  states  he  spent  some  time 
visiting  new  experiments  in  college  education  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth,  Haverford,  and  Sarah  Lawrence.  Later  he  wrote: 

My  general  conclusion  was  that  Oxford  trained  cultured  gentlemen 
for  service  in  church  and  state,  while  Heidelberg  trained  scholars 
for  the  promotion  of  scientific  research.  In  America  we  first  estab- 
lished the  New  England  college  after  the  English  pattern,  and  on 
that  we  superimposed  a German  type  of  graduate  school.  In  the 
late  twenties  we  were  just  beginning  to  study  our  system  critically 
and  were  trying  to  formulate  a truly  American  type  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  church-related  colleges  also  became  aware  that  a truly 
Christian  school  needs  to  consciously  formulate  its  aims  and  find  the 
best  means  of  implementing  them.5 

Noah  Byers  contributed  to  other  endeavors  in  inter-Mennonite 
and  interdenominational  cooperation.  While  president  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege he  called  together  in  1905  representatives  from  a number  of 
Quaker,  Dunkard,  and  Mennonite  colleges  of  the  middle  west  to  discuss 
what  these  colleges  might  do  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace.  The  result 
was  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  which,  in  the  years  that 
followed,  expanded  until  it  included  colleges  in  more  than  a dozen  states. 

In  1913,  the  same  year  in  which  branches  of  the  Mennonite  church 
met  to  discuss  an  inter-Mennonite  seminary,  another  kind  of  inter- 
Mennonite  meeting  took  place.  This  was  the  all-Mennonite  Convention. 
It  . was  the  result  of  Byers’  suggestion  to  Editor  I.  A.  Sommers  of 
The  Mennonite  to  appoint  a committee  representing  different  con- 
ferences and  asking  them  to  draw  up  a program  and  to  call  a conven- 
tion of  all  Mennonites.  Preceding  this  meeting,  various  articles  appeared 
in  both  “Old”  Mennonite  as  well  as  in  General  Conference  publications 
concerning  similarities  and  differences  of  the  various  Mennonite  groups. 

Editor  Sommers  accepted  Byers’  suggestion  and  the  first  All-Menno- 
nite Convention  was  held  at  Berne,  Indiana,  in  1913.  In  all,  nine  meet- 
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ings  were  held,  usually  every  other  year;  the  last  one  met  in  1936. 
With  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
was  given  the  cooperative  support  of  all  Mennonite  groups  in  its 
Civilian  Public  Service  as  well  as  in  a worldwide  relief  program.  The 
all-Mennonite  conventions  undoubtedly  helped  pave  the  way  for  this 
active  cooperative  enterprises. 

For  15  years  N.  E.  Byers  served  as  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Bluffton  Community  Hospital.  During  his  presidency  a new  25-bed 
hospital  was  erected  and  equipped.  The  hospital  has  been  giving  much- 
needed  service  to  Bluffton  College  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

Dean  Byers’  final  teaching  task  came  in  1950  when  he  was  invited 
to  serve  as  guest  lecturer  in  philosophy  of  religion  during  the  fall 
quarter  at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  Chicago.  Since  he  had  had 
some  part  in  the  beginning  of  the  Seminary  at  Bluffton  College  he  greatly 
appreciated  this  opportunity,  which  proved  a fitting  climax  to>  his  edu- 
cational career. 

In  1933  Byers  retired  as  Bluffton  dean;  five  years  later  he  retired  from 
full-time  teaching  and  was  made  Professor  Emeritus.  Though  he  had 
retired  from  full-time  administrative  and  teaching  duties  his  influence 
continued  to  be  felt  in  Mennonite  educational  circles,  not  only  through 
his  students  but  through  the  numerous  educational  and  cultural  con- 
ferences he  loved  to  attend  and  in  which  his  voice  was  often  heard 
and  listened  to  with  respect. 

Mrs.  Byers  died  in  1946  after  an  extended  illness.  The  following  year 
Byers  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from 
Bluffton  College.  In  December,  1950,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Ruth 
Hanley,  former  librarian  at  Bluffton  College  and  later  librarian  at  Agnes 
Scott  College  in  Decatur,  Georgia.  She  was  still  living  when  Noah  Byers 
died  at  his  home  in  Decatur  on  June  15,  1962.  Two  children  from  his 
first  marriage  also  survived:  C.  Floyd,  manager  of  the  Goshen  Division 
of  the  Orrville  Milk  Company,  and  Robert  L.,  a consulting  engineer 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Services  for  Dean  Byers  were  held  at  Bluffton,  Ohio,  burial  taking 
place  in  the  Maple  Grove  Cemetery.  The  tribute  given  at  this  service  by 
the  Rev.  Harry  Yoder,  as  published  in  The  Bluffton  College  Bulletin 
for  July,  1962,  states: 

There  is  a genuine  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Dean  Byers  has 
given  practically  his  whole  life  to  educational  efforts.  ...  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Dr.  Byers  chose  to  serve  among  his  own  people.  . . . 
The  influence  of  his  work  has  reached  out  into  many  parts  of  the 
world  through  the  lives  of  students  whom  he  taught.  . . . His  central 
ambition  was  to  give  promising  young  people  an  opportunity  for  a 
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good  preparation  in  academic  training  in  a Christian  environment. 
He  said,  “The  Christian  College  aims  not  only  at  scholarship  but  at 
the  cultivation  of  the  whole  personality  to  be  used  in  various  fields 
of  service.  . . .”  His  vision  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Christianity 
was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  he  favored  working  toward  the  goal 
of  unifying  all  Mennonites  in  cooperative  activity.  He  said,  “When 
Christ  prayed  ‘that  they  all  may  be  one,’  I think  he  meant  not  only 
in  one  branch  of  a denomination  but  of  all  branches  in  each  denom- 
ination and  finally  in  all  denominations  of  His  church.”  Beliefs  such 
as  this  led  Dr.  Byers  to  give  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  strength 
to  that  end  through  the  channels  of  Christian  education.  . . . When 
we  think  of  the  multitude  of  benefits  that  have  been  given  to  succeed- 
ing generations  by  dedicated  Christian  teachers,  such  as  the  one  to 
whom  we  pay  tribute  at  this  time,  we  join  the  Psalmist  in  saying, 
“Bless  the  Lord  O my  soul  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.” 

Mrs.  Edna  (Hanly)  Byers  died  February  16,  1972  and  nearly  the 
entire  Byers’  estate  of  nearly  $100,000  was  left  to  Bluffton  College  as 
the  N.  E.  Byers  Scholarship  Fund. 
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JACOB  QUIRING 
1875  - 1942 


One  Saturday  morning  in  the  late  spring  of  1930,  a number  of 
cars  arrived  on  the  Bluffton  College  campus  at  Bluffton,  Ohio.  Most 
of  the  men  who1  disembarked  were  ministers.  Their  mission  was  to  insist 
that  the  College  authorities  discontinue  the  services  of  Professor  Jacob 
Quiring.1 

The  discussion  began  in  the  forenoon  and  continued  during  the 
afternoon.  All  pleas  from  the  school  that  Professor  Quiring  be  allowed 
personally  to  explain  or  defend  himself  were  of  no  avail.  The  constitu- 
ency of  the  College,  and  the  visiting  group,  demanded  assurance  that 
Quiring  would  not  be  retained  for  the  following  school  year. 

The  college  president,  Samuel  K.  Mosiman,  backed  his  professor, 
friend,  and  fellow  scholar  in  Old  Testament  studies.  But  he  felt  unable 
to  fight  the  constituency  and  the  group’s  demand  was  met. 

A very  unusual  angle  about  the  whole  episode  was  the  fact  that  a 
quarter  of  a century  earlier  Jacob  Quiring  had  been  an  especially 
popular  traveling  evangelist,  received  eagerly  by  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  both  Russia  and  North  America.  His  services  ended  with  de- 
cisions and  conversions  and  the  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  he  held 
in  one  community  after  another  were  considered  by  congregations 
to  be  an  unforgettable  experience. 

Then  Quiring  decided  to  continue  his  education,  only  to  find  that 
whereas  as  an  evangelistic  speaker  he  had  been  popular,  as  an  Old 
Testament  scholar  and  teacher  he  was  under  suspicion  that  grew  until 
it  culminated  in  the  1930  action  fi>  bar  him  from  teaching  in  a Menno- 
nite  school.  The  story  of  how  this  could  happen  throws  light  on  both 
the  life  of  Jacob  Quiring  and  on  the  attitude  of  many  Mennonites 
toward  education. 

Jacob  Quiring  was  born  in  Koeppental,  Saratov,  East  Russia,  on 
July  1,  1875.  His  father,  John,  was  a minister  and  elder  of  the  Men- 
nonite churches  in  the  Volga  District.  Both  his  parents  came  from 
West  Prussia,  Germany:  his  father  from  Marienburg  and  his  mother 
from  Tiegenhof.2  The  new  settlement  at  the  Volga  River,  Samara  Gov- 
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ernment  (County),  Russia,  was  started  in  1854.  The  Koeppental  con- 
gregation was  the  largest  in  the  settlement.  In  1872  a district  or  central 
school  was  established  here. 

Jacob’s  father  was  the  first  Mennonite  to  pass  the  teachers’  examina- 
tion in  the  Russian  language  and  was  employed  as  one  of  the  central 
school’s  teachers.3  His  merits  as  teacher  in  the  colony  were  acknowl- 
edged and  the  school  board  awarded  him  a medal.  The  Government 
ministry  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  noble.  In  1881  he  was  chosen 
by  the  congregation  of  about  600  members  as  pastor  and  in  1884  as 
elder  or  bishop. 

In  1885  Pastor  John  Quiring’s  wife  passed  away.  Of  the  five  children 
— two  boys  and  three  girls — Jacob  was  the  eldest.  They  were  in  need 
of  a mother’s  care  and  John  Quiring  remarried  in  1886.  That  fall  he 
enrolled  Jacob  in  the  Mennonite  “Real-und-Erziehungsanstalt”  at 
Weierhof,  Germany.  Here  Jacob  pursued  his  studies  for  six  years,  en- 
joying the  instruction  of  well-qualified  teachers.  After  graduating  from 
this  institution  the  zealous  young  Jacob  attended  the  teachers’  college 
in  Wuerttemberg  for  a year. 

In  his  youth  Jacob  Quiring  was  already  conscious  of  a call  to  the 
ministry.  At  the  age  of  18  in  the  fall  of  1893  he  entered  the  Evangeli- 
cal Seminary  for  Ministers  in  Basel.  In  addition  to  his  studies  at  the 
seminary  he  also  attended  lectures  at  the  university. 

But  God  had  another  school  for  him — the  school  of  trial  and  severe 
sickness.  In  November  and  December  of  1895  he  was  seriously  ill 
in  the  Basel  hospital.  Repeated  efforts  to  resume  work  after  this  con- 
finement were  frustrated  by  the  frailty  of  his  health.  “It  was  God’s 
way,”  he  himself  said,  “to  take  away  my  last  straw  of  hope  in  order 
that  the  simple  but  immovable  faith  in  God’s  love  expressed  in  the 
Cross  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  could  be  established  in  me.”4 

After  Jacob’s  recovery  at  the  age  of  21  he  returned  to  his  home 
on  the  Volga  in  Russia.  In  his  ten-year  absence  from  home  there  had 
been  many  changes  in  the  community.  The  young  man  at  first  did 
not  even  recognize  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  Quiring  was  unanimously  chosen  by  his  home 
congregation  as  minister  and  evangelist  and  was  ordained  by  his  father. 
In  October  of  that  year  at  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  held 
at  Alexanderkrone,  South  Russia,  he  was  commissioned  as  “Reise- 
prediger”  (home  missionary)  of  all  the  Mennonites  in  Russia.  A num- 
ber of  interested  individuals  pledged  themselves  financially  to  support 
this  promising  young  evangelist.  Later  other  support  was  provided. 
He  preached  not  only  for  Mennonites  but  also  among  the  Germans  in 
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the  Baltic  Provinces.  He  felt  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  wher- 
ever the  Lord  opened  the  door. 

In  his  preaching  tours  he  also  visited  the  Mennonites  in  Central  Asia 
who  had  migrated  there  from  Russia  in  1880,  settling  at  Aulie  Ata  in 
Turkestan  and  Ak  Metchedj  in  Khiva,  to  await  the  second  coming 
of  Christ. 

During  the  great  migration  of  Mennonites  from  Russia  to  America 
in  1874,  there  were  those  who  preferred  to  go  east  rather  than  west. 
This  was  due  to  certain  visionary  interpretations  of  Daniel  and  Reve- 
lation to  the  effect  that  Christ’s  second  coming  would  take  place  some- 
where in  middle  Asia  in  1889.  This  adventure  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  sad  chapters  in  Mennonite  history.  C.  Henry  Smith  relates  it  in 
his  Story  of  the  Mennonites ,5 

Evangelist  Quiring  twice  visited  these  groups  in  Central  Asia  since 
some  of  them  originally  came  from  his  home  community  in  Russia. 
In  later  years  Quiring  told  of  his  presence  at  a meeting  in  Asia  when 
Christ  was  expected  to  return.  Although  heavy  clouds  gathered  in 
the  sky  above,  greatly  heightening  expectation,  nothing  happened 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  many. 

For  some  time  young  Quiring  had  a desire  to  visit  America  to  meet 
the  brethren  of  the  faith  and  to  have  fellowship  with  them.  In  1905 
he  joined  Hermann  Epp  and  William  Penner,  traveling  from  Central 
Asia  through  South  Russia  and  Middle  Germany  to  America. 

On  September  22,  1905,  they  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  After  a few 
days’  stay  there  they  made  a trip,  via  Berne,  Indiana,  to  Mountain 
Lake,  Minnesota,  where  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  was 
in  session.  From  there  Quiring  hastened  to  Newton,  Kansas,  where 
two1  of  his  mother’s  sisters  were  eagerly  waiting  to  see  him.  Of  his 
visit  The  Mennonite  stated:  “The  Lord  has  graciously  opened  the  doors 
in  this  country  for  Brother  Quiring  to  proclaim  the  gospel.”6 

In  the  months  and  years  that  followed,  Jacob  Quiring  visited  many 
congregations  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  in  various 
parts  of  America.  The  Berne,  Indiana,  correspondent  had  this  to  say 
about  Pastor  Quiring’ s services : 

Another  week  of  blessing  has  just  been  enjoyed  by  the  Berne  congre- 
gation. Truly  we  can  say  we  are  unworthy  of  all  the  greatness  and 
mercy  the  Lord  is  graciously  bestowing  upon  us.  On  Saturday  before 
the  ‘week  of  prayer,’  Rev.  Jacob  Quiring,  the  traveling  evangelist 
from  Russia,  arrived  here  and  since  then  until  this  evening  conducted 
evangelistic  meetings  which  were  a great  blessing  to  many.  May  we 
realize  the  great  responsibility  the  Lord  thereby  vests  in  us,  by  giving 
us  such  rare  opportunities  of  spiritual  upbuilding,  and  be  a blessing 
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to  others.  A number  of  souls  declared  their  intention  of  beginning  a 
new  Christian  life,  while  those  that  professed  Christ  for  years  made 
new  resolutions  of  more  consecrated  living. 

On  Sunday  following  the  week  of  prayer  our  congregation  partook 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  which  occasion  Bro.  Quiring  also  proclaimed 
to  us  the  grace  and  solemnity  of  the  holy  sacrament. 

Tomorrow  morning  Bro.  Quiring  leaves  us  to  go  to  Bluffton  and 
Pandora  to  hold  a series  of  evangelistic  meetings.  We  are  loathe  to 
part  with  the  dear  brother,  but  we  realize  that  we  have  had  even 
more  than  our  share  of  his  blessed  ministry  and  our  prayers  accom- 
pany him  to  the  other  fields  of  service  for  the  Master.7 

From  1905  to  1907  Jacob  Quiring  served  as  traveling  evangelist  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  General  Con- 
ference and  visited  many  congregations  in  various  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  1906  he  and  Hermann  Epp,  who  continued 
traveling  with  him  in  this  country,  attended  the  Fourth  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  Middle  Canada,  which  was  held  in  the  Eigenheim 
church  near  Rosthem,  Saskatchewan,  on  July  5 and  6.8 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  Pastor  Quiring  had  series  of  meetings  in 
various  Mennonite  congregations  in  Kansas.  The  writer,  of  high  school 
age  at  that  time,  remembers  the  meetings  conducted  in  his  home  com- 
munity west  of  Moundridge  in  what  are  now  the  Eden  and  Hopefield 
churches.  Emotion  ran  high.  After  one  of  the  meetings  some  of  the 
older  young  men  of  the  community  threw  their  chewing  tobacco  as 
far  as  they  could  into  a neighboring  wheatfield  saying  “goodby”  to  it 
for  good.  The  meetings  were  crowded,  conversions  took  place,  and 
everybody  learned  to  sing  and  love  the  song  “Oh  That  Will  Be  Glory 
for  Me.”  Quiring  himself  taught  the  congregation  and  led  them  in  the 
singing  of  this  song  at  every  session.  He  preached  in  shirtsleeves,  which 
was  also  something  new.  These  meetings  were  a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience  in  the  community. 

On  September  17,  1908,  Jacob  Quiring  married  Dora  Haury  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Newton,  Kansas.  She  was  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Haury,  the  first  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite missionaries  to  the  American  Indians.  The  Quirings  became 
the  parents  of  three  daughters:  Dorothy,  Hildegard  and  Helene.  Hilde- 
gard  was  adopted  while  they  were  in  Berlin,  Germany,  as  a playmate 
for  Dorothy.  Several  years  later  Helene  was  bom. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  Quiring  enrolled  as  a student  at  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  in  Chicago  where  he  continued  until  1909  when  he  began 
the  regular  three-year  theological  course  at  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  also  in  Chicago.  During  the  summers  he  studied  at  the 
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University  of  Chicago,  receiving  an  A.  B.  degree  in  1912  and  the 
A.M.  degree  in  1913.  His  B.D.  degree  was  granted  in  1912  by  Mc- 
Cormick, which  also  awarded  him  the  Nettie  F.  McCormick  Fellowship 
in  Hebrew,  amounting  to  $1,500  to  cover  two  years  of  graduate  study 
abroad.  Quiring  became  an  outstanding  student  and  scholar  in  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament. 

In  the  fall  of  1913  the  Quiring  family  left  for  Berlin,  Germany, 
where  they  stayed  until  1921.  Here  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  working  in  Assyriology  under  Fredrick  Delitzsch,  and  in  Arabic 
and  Syriac  under  Edward  Sachau.  He  also  worked  with  Professors 
Gressmann  and  Graf  Baudissin.  During  the  World  War  I years  he 
was  closely  associated  with  Professor  Adolph  Deissmann,  translating 
into  English  Deissmann’s  weekly  letters  to  the  foreign  clergy. 

Besides  specializing  in  Oriental  languages  while  in  Berlin,  Quiring 
for  a time  also  served  as  pastor  of  the  Salem  Deaconess  Home,  worked 
in  the  Berlin  Stadtmission  under  the  Gemeindschaftsbewegung  and 
engaged  in  various  other  activities.  His  main  purpose  in  Berlin,  how- 
ever, was  to  complete  his  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  His  doctoral  dis- 
sertation related  to  translating  the  fragments  of  a lost  Zadokite  work 
published  in  the  original  by  Solomon  Schechter,  President  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  in  Volume  II  of  his  Documents 
of  Jewish  Sectaries. 

As  Americans  in  Germany  during  World  War  I,  the  Quirings  under- 
went many  handicaps  and  hardships.  The  work  on  his  dissertation  had 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  time  being  and  was  never  completed.  Regarding 
the  translation  that  Quiring  had  under  way,  Gressman  wrote: 

After  what  I have  seen  of  it,  I believe  that  I am  justified  in  having 
the  highest  expectations.  In  any  case,  he  has  understood  this  docu- 
ment better  than  anyone  else  before  this  has.  He  has  a distinguished 
way  of  carrying  on  exegesis  and  of  making  religious  concepts  live 
again.9 

After  the  war  in  1921,  the  Quirings  returned  to  America  to  accept  a 
call  from  Bluffton  College  and  Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary,  Bluff- 
ton,  Ohio,  to  serve  as  professor  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  biblical  literature. 
He  served  as  an  outstanding  scholar  and  a most  inspiring  teacher. 
Quite  naturally  Mennonites  in  America  who  knew  the  old  enthusiastic 
evangelist  Jacob  Quiring  felt  that  somehow  the  new  scholarly  Jacob 
Quiring  had  become  somewhat  different.  In  the  old  days  his  preaching 
was  most  acceptable  to  the  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  church  every- 
where, but  now  with  his  broad,  scholarly  education  and  historical 
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approach  to  the  Bible  there  was  some  difficulty  in  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  both  Quiring  and  the  Mennonite  people. 

The  saintly  and  beloved  professor  taught  his  students  with  distinc- 
tion but  in  a few  short  years  rumors  in  the  constituency  indicated 
that  all  was  not  well.  The  professor  may  have  been  somewhat  naive 
in  assuming  that  the  latest  results  of  the  historical  method  of  Bible 
study  must  be  shared  with  others  though  they  may  not  have  the  back- 
ground necessary  to  appreciate  these  findings. 

In  1925  tentative  plans  for  Quiring’s  leave  of  absence  to  complete 
his  doctoral  dissertation  were  considered  but  did  not  materialize.  His 
work  was  to  shed  new  light  on  the  Intertestamental  period,  and  scholars 
in  the  field  were  looking  forward  to  Quiring’s  completion  of  his  work. 
In  an  interview  concerning  the  translation  Quiring  gave  the  following 
account. 

While  studying  at  the  University  of  Berlin  a MS.  called  “Fragments 
of  Zadokite  Document”  was  presented  to  me  with  the  request  to 
make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  text  and  to  furnish  a reliable 
translation.  The  work  would  be  accepted  by  the  Philosophical  Fac- 
ulty as  a basis  for  granting  me  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Reluctantly  I gave 
myself  to  the  task,  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  able  scholars 
had  attempted  a translation  of  the  valuable  find  of  Dr.  Schechter. 
The  latter,  namely,  had  discovered  this  Hebrew  writing  in  the  Geni- 
zah  (storeroom)  of  the  Ezra-Synagogue  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  later 
deposited  his  find  in  the  Library  of  Cambridge  University,  En- 
gland. Dr.  Schechter,  lecturer  of  Rabbinical  Literature  at  Cambridge, 
soon  published  a translation  with  commentaries  of  this  remarkable 
MS. 

In  time  a number  of  Christian  scholars  both  in  England,  Germany 
and  France  and  also  in  the  United  States  followed  with  their  at- 
tempts to  make  the  content  of  this  writing  accessible  to  a larger 
public,  but  the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  of  the  original  seemed  to  defy 
all  efforts  at  decipherment.  Consequently,  Dr.  Gressmann,  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Literature  at  Berlin,  suggested  to  me  a re-transla- 
tion and,  if  possible,  a reconstruction  of  the  ancient  text  which 
promised  to  throw  new  light  upon  Old  and  New  Testament  prob- 
lems. The  last  attempt  at  a translation  had  been  made  by  Gress- 
mann himself,  and  also  by  Dr.  Edward  Meyer,  Professor  of  Greek, 
Roman  and  Oriental  history  in  Berlin. 

After  a year  of  hard  work  I was  asked  by  Prof.  Gressmann  how  I 
was  getting  along  with  my  task  and  I replied  that  apart  from  some 
minor  improvements  in  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  I could 
not  see  my  way  clear  and  was  almost  tempted  to  despair  at  a satis- 
factory solution  of  the  great  linguistic  problem.  But  another  year 
passed  and  at  this  time  I began  to  feel  that  an  adequate  rendering 
of  the  MS.  was  possible.  But  I asked  for  another  year  for  renewed 
effort  to  bring  the  work  of  translation  to  a satisfactory  completion. 
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Before  this  third  year  elapsed  I was  called  to  my  present  position  at 
Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary  and  I accepted  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature  in  the  institu- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1921.  For  three  years  the  work  rested.  Since  I 
was  occupied  with  the  duties  of  my  new  position,  until  at  Thanks- 
giving Day  last  November,  Dr.  Julius  Richter,  the  distinguished 
professor  of  Missions  at  Berlin,  and  at  the  time  the  honored  guest 
ot  the  American  Protestant  churches,  visited  me  in  our  Bluffton 
home.  He  again  brought  the  importance  of  a publication  of  Schecht- 
ers  find  to  my  attention,  and  told  me  that  my  Berlin  friends  were 
quite  anxious  that  the  work  should  be  presented  to  experts  in  the 
field  for  examination. 

Since  they  were  convinced  that  our  study  of  the  origins  of  Christi- 
anity would  be  greatly  enriched  if  the  MS.  could  be  made  accessible 
for  scholarship  in  the  field  of  History  of  Religion,  Dr.  Richter,  while 
in  New  York,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Julius  Brewer  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  latter  suggested  that  I should  apply 
for  one  of  their  resident  fellowships  in  order  to  finish  my  task  in  con- 
nection with  Columbia  University.  Since  the  fellowship  amounts  to 
only  $650  and  no  other  provisions  for  the  support  of  my  family 
could  be  made,  I had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  to  New  York  and 
and  am  now  considering  some  other  way  and  means  to  make  the 
printing  of  the  work  possible.  If  I should  not  be  able  to  secure  a place 
in  one  of  our  larger  universities,  I would  remain  in  Bluffton  for 
another  year.10 

At  the  General  Conference  session  during  the  summer  of  1929  at 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  there  was  much  private  and  public  discussion 
of  the  dangerous  direction  some  of  the  colleges  were  taking.  Bluffton 
College  and  the  Seminary  were  especially  under  suspicion. 

In  December  of  1929  a booklet  of  63  pages  appeared,  “Compiled 
and  Published  by  the  Board  of  Deacons,  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Berne,  Indiana,”  allegedly  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  P.  R.  Schroeder' 
the  church’s  pastor.  The  booklet  was  entitled  Evidences  of  Modernism 
at  Bluffton  College.  This  publication  was  widely  distributed  and  indicates 
what  the  issues  were  thought  to  be.11 

In  the  spring  of  1930  the  public  demand  for  Quiring’s  removal  took 
place.  President  S.  K.  Mosiman  was  not  convinced  by  the  delegation 
which  descended  on  the  campus  that  Saturday  morning  but  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  much  he  could  do  to  change  the  situation. 
He  and  Quiring  were  good  friends,  and  both  being  Old  Testament 
scholars  understood  each  other  very  well.  The  entire  experience  was 
so  heartrending  for  President  Mosiman  that  he  felt  unable  to  preach 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  now  near 
at  hand.  In  a public  protest  against  what  was  happening  to  Jacob 
Quiring,  he  asked  him  to  preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon. 
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Without  bitterness  Quiring  consented  and  as  a basis  used  Luther  s 
famous  words  before  the  Diet  of  Worms:  “Here  I stand,  I cannot  do 
otherwise.  So  help  me  God!  Amen.”  What  a masterful  and  moving  bac- 
calaureate and  farewell  sermon  it  was! 

Not  everyone  was  opposed  to  Professor  Quiring’s  teachings.  On 
July  20,  1930,  a letter  was  written  to  him,  part  of  which  reads: 


I want  you  to  know  that  your  Bluffton  colleagues  stood  up  for  you 
in  a gallant  way.  Every  one  of  the  seven  testified  to  your  sincere 
Christian  life  . . . (Then  the  writer  quotes  from  another  letter  he 
had  received).  ...  It  is  true  that  I hear  more  criticism  about  the 
Bible  department  and  its  teacher  than  any  other.  . . . Much  of  the 
criticism  is  unfounded  and  unjustified.  Personally  I am  greatly  in- 
debted to  Professor  Quiring.  ...  My  son  is  majoring  in  commerce 
but  he  not  only  took  the  prescribed  work  in  Bible  but  also  addi- 
tional courses.  As  a result,  he  has  a better  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
today  than  I have  and  a reverent  appreciation  of  the  great  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrines.  I have  another  son  ready  for  college  this 
fall  and  I should  be  happy  to  have  him  take  Bible  under  Professor 
Quiring.  Professor  Quiring’s  public  prayers  of  a Sunday  morning  of 
three  minutes’  length  have  often  inspired  me  more  than  the  40- 
minute  sermon  (by  someone  else)  that  followed.  . . ,12 

During  the  course  of  that  school  year  Bluffton  College  applied  to 
the  North  Central  Association  for  accreditation  and  membership.  When 
the  inspectors  came  to  look  over  the  institution,  President  Mosiman  also 
had  them  visit  Professor  Quiring’s  Bible  class.  The  writer,  serving  as 
Acting  Dean  of  Bluffton  College  at  the  time,  vividly  remembers  how  the 
inspectors  later  told  President  Mosiman  that  if  he  could  assure  them  that 
all  the  Bluffton  teachers  were  of  that  caliber  then  they  could  practically 
assure  him  of  the  accreditation  of  the  College.  They  were  greatly  im- 
pressed. 

On  November  20,  1930,  the  following  article  by  an  anonymous 
student  at  Bluffton  College  appeared  in  The  Mennonite : 

(Writer’s  Note:  The  following  article  is  anonymous  because  of  the 
personal  nature  of  the  subject.  The  writer  certainly  does  not  wish 
the  article  to  be  taken  as  a controversial  one  because  if  ever  the 
Protestant  Church  needed  the  united  cooperation,  support,  and 
•understanding  of  all  of  its  members  it  is  now  when  it  is  being 
attacked  from  all  sides.) 

During  the  past  few  years  the  peace  and  goodwill  in  a few  of  our 
churches  has  been  disturbed  by  the  inroad  of  politics.  . . . Much  of 
this  politics  has  been  so  unfair  and  unmanly  that  it  is  thoroughly 
revolting  and  disgusting  to  a young  mind  more  or  less  unused  to 
this  insidious  treachery. 
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This  thing  has  centered  around  one  of  our  educational  institutions 
and  naturally  the  assaults  have  been  upon  individuals.  Rev.  Quiring, 
in  particular,  has  been  attacked.  . . . Most  of  these  writings  are  so 
interwoven  with  fact  and  fiction  and  hearsay  that  were  they  not  so 
personal  and  unfair  they  might  be  regarded  as  simply  a farce.  I am 
sure  Rev.  Quiring  is  too  fine  a Christian  gentleman  to  take  part  in 
this  affair. 

Therefore  I feel  it  almost  a duty  to  endeavor  to  give  the  readers  of 
The  Mennonite,  particularly  those  of  the  Middle  District  Conference, 
a few  words  in  appreciation  of  Rev.  Quiring  from  one  who  has  been 
in  his  classes. 

During  the  past  year  the  writer  was  not  in  school  but  . . . when  I 
returned  this  Fall  I was  surprised  and  filled  with  regret  to  hear  that 
Rev.  Quiring  would  not  return  this  year.  Other  students  have  ex- 
pressed a similar  regret.  His  was  a great  spirit  and  it  is  being  missed 
on  the  campus.  He  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
students.  Sometimes;  his  teachings  and  manner  of  life  were  so  far 
above  us  that  he  was  misunderstood.  Sometimes,  because  we  could 
not  understand  him,  he  even  seemed  dogmatic  to  a few  of  his  stu- 
dents and  his  way  of  life  too  difficult  and  unreal.  More  than  one 
student  of  exceptional  ability,  either  as  a scholar  or  on  the  athletic 
field,  felt  his  own  spirit  grow  and  develop  as  he  came  under  his 
influence  in  the  classroom  or  the  campus. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  our  large  universities  scoff  at  Christianity 
and  regard  it  as  systematic  superstition.  On  the  other  hand  I can 
truthfully  say,  and  I am  sure  that  there  are  other  students  like-mind- 
ed, that  I owe  much  to  Rev.  Quiring  for  my  beliefs  in  the  church 
as  an  institution  and  for  my  regard  for  spiritual  values. 

Several  years  ago  while  still  in  high  school  I often  heard  college  stu- 
dents praise  him.  I often  heard  him  speak  but  in  my  immaturity  I 
was  not  very  favorably  impressed  because  he  seemed  so  much  of  a 
dreamer  and  too  far  away  from  the  world.  Then  too  I had  very 
little  regard  for  the  Old  Testament.  . . . However,  while  attending 
Rev.  Quiring’s  classes  he  created  within  my  mind  a new  reverence 
and  regard  for  the  great  writings  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 
inspired  me  to  procure  a translation  of  the  Bible  in  present  day 
language  and  to  read  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Any  teacher  who 
can  inspire  a product  of  one  of  our  modern  American  High  Schools 
to  read  the  Old  Testament  word  for  word  possessed  the  marks  of  a 
genius. 

Sometimes  I get  a feeling  that  Rev.  Quiring  is  perhaps  a little  too 
‘fair  and  honest  to  get  along  well.’  But  then  there  was  once  a car- 
penter in  the  East  who  was  a little  too  fine  and  honest  and  good  so 
that  politicians  in  the  Jewish  Church  decided  to  have  the  govern- 
ment remove  him.  He  was  crucified  between  two  thieves.  Thieves 
and  prophets  are  always  crucified.  . . .13 

Soon  after  the  1930  commencement  Professor  Quiring  and  his  family 
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moved  to  New  York  City  where  for  a time  he  continued  his  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University.  The  war  had  prevented  completion  of 
his  dissertation  in  Berlin;  now  he  continued  this  work  under  Professor 
Richard  Gottheil,  who  wrote  concerning  Guiring:  “He  is  a very  well 
informed  man  and  a most  serious  student.  He  is  doing  a piece  of 
research  work  that  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  learned  world.”14 
Other  scholars  in  his  field  as  well  as  former  teachers  of  Mr.  Guiring  also 
thought  highly  of  his  abilities.  George  L.  Robinson,  his  former  professor 
at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago,  wrote  that  Guiring 
was  “one  of  the  brainiest  and  most  scholarly  men  we  ever  turned  out. 
Withal,  he  has  a strong  personality  and  a decidedly  deep  spiritual  fife.” 

In  1932  Jacob  Quiring  was  elected  member  of  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society.  He  became  an  active  member  of  the  Riverside  Church 
in  New  York  City  where  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  was  the  pastor. 
He  also  did  some  teaching  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  on 
different  occasions  served  various  churches. 

Bethel  College  Historical  Library  has  a printed  copy  of  an  excerpt 
evidently  taken  from  some  learned  journal  (pages  194-207  of  an 
unknown  publication)  entitled  “NINE  SHEETS  OF  PRICELESS 
PARCHMENT — A reinterpretation  of  Schechter’s  Zadokite  Fragments , 
by  Jacob  Quiring.”  This  is  an  introduction,  giving  background  and 
conclusions  as  well  as  his  own  translation  of  these  Zadokite  Fragments. 
Concerning  this  document  Mrs.  Quiring  writes: 

The  head  of  the  Semitic  Department  at  Columbia  University,  I 
know,  accepted  the  completion  of  his  translation  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Columbia  University.  Unfortunately  in  1933  he  was 
run  over  and  almost  killed  by  a hit  and  run  auto  which  dashed 
around  the  corner  as  the  lights  turned  for  pedestrians  waiting  in  the 
safety  zone.  Mr.  Quiring  was  standing  next  to  the  post  and  was 
picked  up  by  the  car  and  thrown  to  the  center  of  the  street,  and 
because  of  this  fact  he  became  physically  and  mentally  unable  to 
complete  the  work.  . . ,15 

After  this  tragic  accident  Professor  Quiring  was  a broken  man. 
Later  on  heart  difficulties  also  plagued  him  and  he  died  in  New  York 
City  on  October  27,  1942.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Bluffton 
First  Mennonite  Church  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  31,  1942.  J.  N. 
Smucker,  then  pastor  of  the  Bluffton  church,  had  charge  of  the  services, 
and  the  writer,  then  president  of  Bethel  College  and  a former  co- 
worker of  Guiring  on  the  Bluffton  College  faculty,  spoke  words  of 
comfort  based  on  I Corinthians  13:12,  “For  now  we  see  through  a 
glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face.”16  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in 
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the  Maple  Grove  cemetery  at  Bluffton,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Quiring  died  some 
years  later  on  April  21,  1958  and  was  also  buried  there. 

The  Anabaptist-Mennonite  church  in  its  history  has  suffered  much 
by  being  accused  of  heresy  which  resulted  in  bitter  persecution.  There 
also  have  been  instances  where  the  church  mistreated,  if  not  persecuted, 
leaders  in  its  own  midst  because  of  supposed  doctrinal  differences. 
Professor  Quiring  received  such  mistreatment.  He  was  a very  kind, 
helpful,  and  saintly  person,  and  although  his  views  were  somewhat  ad- 
vanced for  many  of  his  day,  they  would  hardly  have  seemed  so  to 
other  scholars  in  his  field.  He,  having  made  the  transition  from  a 
rather  conservative,  literalistic,  fundamentalists  and  legalistic  Bible 
interpretation  to  a broader  and  more  meaningful  position  was  so 
thrilled  and  liberated  by  the  more  historical  approach  to  the  Bible 
that  in  gratitude  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Lord  and  Savior,  he  was  constrained 
to  share  his  convictions  with  others,  perhaps  sometimes  too  freely  and 
prematurely.  Jacob  H.  Quiring  will  be  remembered  as  a real  pioneer 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
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Christian  Kaufman,  like  many  other  Mennonites  in  Russia,  found 
himself  in  a dilemma.1  Catherine  the  Great  had  died  and  the  new 
ruler  seemed  less  favorable  toward  Mennonite  principles. 

This  situation  again  brought  up  the  harrowing  problem  of  compul- 
sory military  training  for  the  young  Mennonite  men.  Repeatedly  ques- 
tions such  as  the  following  were  asked:  Will  it  be  worse  to  fight  for 
the  Emperor  than  to  be  scalped  by  the  Indians?  Will  we  not  perish 
on  the  ocean?  Maybe  the  young  men  will  never  have  to  take  part  in 
war;  why  face  the  hardships  of  a strange  country? 

These  and  others  were  vital  questions  to  Christian  Kaufman,  who 
had  a teen-age  son.  Even  though  he  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a settled 
life  in  the  country  he  loved,  he  decided  to  leave  the  “fleshpots”  behind 
and  to  struggle  with  the  “dragons”  in  an  unknown  wilderness. 

Undoubtedly  his  childhood  training  helped  him  make  this  decision. 
Records  show  that  Christian’s  mother  was  concerned  about  her  chil- 
dren’s spiritual  life.  She  taught  them  prayers,  songs,  and  Bible  verses. 
One  verse,  especially,  left  an  impression  on  his  future  life: 


Christi  Blut  und  Gerechtigkeit 
Das  ist  mein  Schmuch  und  Eh’ren 
Kleid 

Damit  will  ich  vor  Gott  Bestehen 
Wenn  Ich  zum  Himmel  werd 
eingehn. 


(Christ’s  blood  and  righteousness 
That  is  my  beauty  and  festive  dress 
Therewith  before  God  I shall  take 
my  stand 

When  at  last  I enter  the  heavenly 
land.) 


Christian  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  wife,  the  former 
Anna  Stucky,  fulfilled  almost  every  whim  and  wish  of  his.  She  was 
frugal  and  hardworking.  Nursing  him  through  his  physical  ailments  and 
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listening  to  his  many  disappointments  and  problems  with  parishioners, 
must  have  tried  her  patience  many  times  but  she  never  complained. 
Hers  was  a deep  and  abiding  love  and  her  husband’s  diabetic  condition 
and  overweight  problem  (he  was  about  five  feet  five  inches  tall  and 
weighed  over  300  pounds)  aroused  her  sympathy. 

Conditions  for  the  Mennonites  in  Russia  were  becoming  more  grave. 
The  privileges  of  religious  freedom,  exemption  from  military  service, 
the  right  to  own  and  hold  property,  and  the  use  of  their  own  language 
were  threatened.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  send  Jacob  Stucky  and 
Tobias  Unruh  to  St.  Petersburg  to  investigate. 

Here  the  emissaries  discovered  that  Catherine’s  edict  was  revoked 
and  that  young  men  had  either  to  take  up  arms  or  to  leave  the  country 
within  ten  years  of  the  decree.  The  revoking  of  the  edict  was  not  pub- 
lished since  the  government  was  reluctant  to  lose  the  farming  skills 
of  the  Mennonites. 

It  was  during  this  crisis  that  Christian  Kaufman  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  people.  On  August  14,  1874,  Christian  and  his  wife, 
their  four  children,  and  some  70  other  families  boarded  the  S.  S.  City 
Chester  of  the  Inman  line  of  Liverpool,  heading  for  America. 

This  group’s  destination  was  Yankton  in  the  Dakota  Territory. 
Why  Christian  chose  this  location  when  all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
with  another  group,  went  to  the  Moundridge  area  in  Kansas  is  a mystery. 

A special  train  was  arranged  to  transport  the  immigrants  to'  their 
destination.  The  only  equipment  the  passenger  cars  had  was  wooden 
benches,  which  served  as  seats,  tables,  and  beds.  The  train  crew  was 
rather  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  passengers,  stopping  only  long 
enough  to  replenish  the  train’s  fuel  and  water  reserves. 

After  traveling  like  this  for  some  time,  the  immigrants’  hunger 
became  unbearable.  The  story  is  told  that  when  the  train  got  to  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  some  men  got  off  and  walked  downtown  for  additional 
provisions.  The  engineer  tooted  the  whistle,  but  to  no  avail.  In  despera- 
tion he  began  to  pull  out  of  town  to  hurry  the  men  back,  but  this 
threat  did  not  work  either.  They  kept  on  walking.  Finally  he  sensed 
their  determination,  backed  up,  and  waited  for  them  to  return. 

They  were  on  their  last  stretch.  Yankton  was  their  destination  for 
the  present.  In  spring  they  would  move  to  their  homesteads  about 
30  miles  north.  Following  their  arrival  they  united  in  prayer  to  thank 
God  for  their  safe  journey. 

The  first  night  the  immigrants  slept  outdoors,  on  their  baggage. 
The  next  day  they  moved  a few  miles  north  of  Yankton  and  put 
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up  temporary  homes — mostly  dugouts — for  the  winter.  Neither  time 
nor  resources  permitted  better  accommodations. 

The  shelters  were  insufficient,  food  and  fuel  were  scarce,  and  the 
winter  was  unmerciful.  Many  stayed  in  bed  night  and  day  to  keep 
from  freezing.  How  they  survived  the  winter  is  still  a mystery. 

In  the  spring  they  moved  north.  Christian,  with  some  other  families, 
settled  in  Childstown  Township.  Part  of  his  original  home  is  still  in 
existence  and  was  later  occupied  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Jacob 
C.  Kaufman.  The  new  homesteads  ended  the  village  life,  since  each 
family  or  individual  was  required  to  live  on  his  own  property. 

The  first  three  years  were  crucial.  Hordes  of  grasshoppers  devoured 
practically  everything  of  the  first  crop.  Only  a few  potatoes  and  a 
small  amount  of  grain  was  left  for  another  severe  winter.  Added  to 
the  crop  failure  were  occasional  prairie  fires  in  which  some  of  the 
settlers  lost  everything  they  had. 

The  second  crop  was  totally  destroyed  in  spite  of  the  “magic”  tried 
by  one  of  the  settlers.  He  said,  “I  will  not  let  the  grasshoppers  eat  my 
grain.  I will  put  them  into  the  ‘ban’.”  He  began  walking  around  the 
field,  repeating  verses  with  alleged  magical  power  while  making  certain 
motions  with  his  hands.  He  circled  the  field  again  and  again,  but 
the  sizzling,  ripping  sound  of  the  grasshoppers’  chewing  continued. 
They  stayed  until  the  field  was  bare.  What  agony  it  must  have  been 
to  see  the  provisions  for  another  year  disappear! 

This  second  crop  failure  caused  a financial  crisis  for  some  of  the 
pioneers.  The  story  is  told  how  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  went  to  the 
store — without  money  and  without  credit — to  get  flour.  He  told  the 
merchant,  “I  must  have  flour,  my  children  are  starving.”  The  merchant 
refused.  In  desperation  the  farmer  grabbed  a sack  of  flour  and  went 
home.  The  sheriff  followed,  but  when  he  saw  the  children  eating 
the  raw  dough  while  their  mother  was  kneading  it,  he  went  back  to 
the  store  and  paid  for  the  flour  himself.  Had  it  not  been  for  kind 
neighbors  and  a loan  from  the  Mennonites  of  the  eastern  states,  survival 
for  some  would  have  been  questionable. 

An  experience  that  recalls  more  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  pioneers 
of  this  community  than  perhaps  any  other  is  the  snow  storm  of  1888. 
The  morning  of  January  12th  dawned  with  no  unusual  signs  of  im- 
pending atmospheric  disturbances.  At  about  10  o’clock  snowflakes 
began  to  fly  and  a wind  was  coming  up.  Soon  the  atmosphere  was  so 
dense  that  one  could  see  only  a few  rods  and  many  houses  began  to 
tremble  in  the  awful  storm.  This  lasted  all  of  the  remaining  day  and 
through  the  following  night  in  freezing  temperature. 
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Some  children  who  had  gone  to  school  on  that  beautiful  morning 
failed  to  return  in  the  evening,  others  found  their  way  home  only  with 
great  difficulty.  The  Christian  Kaufman  children  finally  reached  home 
badly  frostbitten.  With  some  others  the  teacher  stayed  in  the  school- 
house  all  through  the  night.  Five  others  however  got  lost  on  their  way 
trying  to  get  home.  When  this  report  spread  in  the  community,  a search 
for  the  lost  ones  began  which  lasted  several  days.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  the  storm  the  frozen  corpses  of  five  boys  were  found  only  about 
50  rods  from  a farm  home.  Three  brothers,  John,  Henry  and  Elias 
Kaufman,  Peter  Graber,  and  John  Albrecht  were  the  victims  of  this 
terrible  blizzard.  They  were  found  together  kneeling  in  the  snow.  The 
entire  community  was  greatly  shaken  by  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
experience.2 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  church  had  its  ups  and  downs.  A congregation 
was  organized  in  about  a year  after  arrival  from  Russia.  After  some 
time  in  America  Rev.  Peter  Kaufman  and  Rev.  Joseph  Graber,  the 
ministers  who  came  with  the  group  from  Russia,  wished  to  retire.  Upon 
their  retirement  Christian  Kaufman  and  Christian  Mueller  were  chosen 
and  ordained  as  ministers. 

Christian  Kaufman  was  chosen  to  serve  as  Elder  of  the  church.  In 
1879  Elder  Jacob  Stucky  from  Moundridge,  Kansas,  came  to  ordain 
him  to  the  eldership  and  to  baptize  19  individuals  who  wished  to  join 
the  church.  This  was  the  first  recorded  baptism  among  the  pioneers 
in  this  area. 

Shortly  after  the  ordination  the  “Horodisch  group”  spoke  of  building 
a church.  The  homes  became  inadequate  for  their  worship  services. 
A survey  was  made  to  determine  the  cost  and  the  available  cash  on 
hand.  They  were  $1,350  short.  A note  for  two  years  at  5Vi  percent 
interest  was  negotiated  with  Benjamin  Kaufman  and  Brothers  of  Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania.  Eight  individuals,  including  the  carpenter,  signed 
the  note.  Those  who  did  not  have  cash  could  contribute  labor.  Within 
a year  the  church  was  finished  and  dedicated  by  S.  F.  Sprunger  of 
Berne,  Indiana,  as  the  Salem  Church,  now  the  Salem-Zion  Church. 

For  many  years  Elder  Kaufman  and  his  co-worker,  Christian  Muel- 
ler, served  a circuit  of  churches.  These  churches  were  a part  of  the 
Salem  congregation,  but  the  distance — up  to  20  miles  from  the  Salem 
Church — was  rigorous  traveling  with  a team  of  horses  hitched  to  a 
lumber  wagon  or  to  a bobsled.  It  seemed  more  practical  to  have  the 
minister  go  to  the  churches.  The  congregations  not  within  driving 
distance  were  reached  by  rail.  Elder  Kaufman  also  served  the  Avon 
Church  once  a month  and  occasionally  the  Wisner  Church  in  Nebraska 
until  they  found  their  own  minister. 
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Christian’s  services  were  not  confined  to  these  congregations  or  to 
his  home  state.  He  was  at  the  west  coast  a number  of  times  to  help 
organize  new  congregations.  One  time  when  he  was  in  the  west  he 
attended  the  first  Pacific  District  Conference  (of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church)  and  a Sunday  school  convention  in  the  Baptist 
church  at  Pratnum,  Oregon. 

He  recognized  the  need  for  such  a conference  organization  among 
his  own  churches.  Upon  his  return  he  worked  untiringly  toward  this  goal 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Northern  District  Conference  had  its  first 
session  in  the  First  Mennonite  Church  at  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota. 

Elder  Kaufman  was  also  interested  in  Christian  education.  He  and 
others  felt  the  need  for  an  institution  where  young  people  could  go  for 
Bible  training  in  their  own  denominational  school,  taught  by  Menno- 
nite instructors. 

Kaufman  and  his  neighbor,  Friederich  Ortman,  repeatedly  discussed 
this  need  and  finally  agreed  to  call  a general  meeting  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  benefits  such  an  institution  could  have.  Their  presen- 
tation was  persuasive  and  the  first  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Freeman 
Junior  College  took  place  on  March  11,  1900.  Kaufman  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  served  on  the  board  from  1902-1904,  was 
re-elected  in  1906  but  died  during  that  year.3 

As  activities  increased  so  did  the  problems,  and  Kaufman  was  kept 
very  busy.  Often  he  was  discouraged  and  felt  like  resigning.  Later  he 
actually  did  resign  his  Salem  pastorate,  but  the  congregation  prevailed 
upon  him  to  reconsider.  He  did  so  and  continued  to  serve. 

Christian  Kaufman  was  a fluent,  forceful,  dramatic  speaker.  Only 
few  people  could  sit  through  his  sermons  dry-eyed.  One  of  his  last 
sermons  in  the  home  church  following  the  earthquake  of  1906  in  San 
Francisco  can  be  cited  as  an  example  of  his  speaking  ability. 

In  this  sermon  he  compared  the  many  sins  of  San  Francisco  to  those 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  sermon  must  have  been  striking,  for 
one  of  his  church  members,  then  16  years  old,  recently  remarked,  “I  can 
still  hear  that  sermon  ringing  in  my  ears.” 

Much  disturbed  about  an  evangelist  who  was  proselyting  among 
his  members,  Kaufman  one  Sunday  morning  took  the  opportunity 
to  air  his  feelings.  Unaware  of  the  prevailing  sentiment,  the  un- 
fortunate evangelist  was  in  the  meeting.  Mueller  was  to  preach,  but 
the  speaking  order  was  quickly  changed  and  Kaufman  spoke.  Fearing 
that  his  feelings  would  make  him  too  caustic  he  asked  Mueller  to  pull 
his  coat-tails  should  he  get  carried  away. 

The  biting  sermon  against  proselytizers  who  attempt  to  lure  mem- 
bers from  other  churches  became  more  and  more  emphatic.  After  he 
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concluded,  Kaufman  turned  to  Mueller  and  said,  “You  have  not  pulled 
my  coat-tail.”  The  reply  was,  “You  have  not  said  too  much.” 

This  timely  intervention  obviously  bore  fruit.  The  few  members 
who  left  the  church  to  organize  a new  group  with  “the  absolutely  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Bible”  did  not  make  the  progress  that  Kaufman’s 
church  made. 

The  pioneers  adjusted  quite  well  to  the  new  surroundings  and  new 
problems.  Many  became  prosperous,  built  beautiful  homes,  and  en- 
joyed other  luxuries.  Christian  Kaufman  changed  his  means  of  travel 
from  a lumber  wagon  to  a top-buggy  and  a white  horse,  Chollie. 

In  July,  1906,  the  Conference  sent  Elder  Kaufman  to  Alsen,  North 
Dakota,  on  another  mission.  Contrary  to  other  times,  he  was  rather 
reluctant  to  leave,  but  to  him  the  call  was  a duty  that  could  not  be 
shirked.  Jacob’s  wife,  his  daughter-in-law,  was  to  take  him  to  the  train. 
When  they  were  ready  to  leave,  he  stood  for  a long  time  looking  at  his 
home  and  loved  ones.  Finally  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  why  it  is  so 
hard  for  me  to  leave  this  morning,  but  let’s  go.” 

He  arrived  safely  at  Alsen  and  made  his  home  with  the  Jacob  Graber 
family.  Mrs.  Graber  soon  noticed  that  Kaufman’s  physical  condition 
was  not  equal  to  the  strenuous  task  before  him.  She  urged  him  to  stay 
at  home  and  rest  but  he  made  an  attempt  to  continue  his  work. 

Upon  boarding  the  buggy,  however,  his  pain  became  unbearable 
and  he  yielded  to  Mrs.  Graber’ s plea.  A physical  examination  revealed 
that  his  condition  was  grave.  His  diabetic  condition  could  not  cope 
with  the  blood  poisoning  caused  by  a carbuncle  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Mrs.  Kaufman,  their  son  Tobias,  and  the  family  doctor,  E.  J.  Kauff- 
man, were  summoned  to  his  side.  All  efforts  to  restore  his  health  failed, 
and  on  August  14,  1906,  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished  task,  he  passed 
away.  This  date  was  also  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  his  departure 
from  Russia. 

The  body  was  sent  to  Freeman  where  it  was  buried  in  the  Salem 
Church  cemetery.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Balzer  of  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bachman,  Bible  instructor  at  Freeman  Junior  Col- 
lege, were  the  speakers. 

Christian  Kaufman’s  earthly  ministry  was  finished  but  the  fruit  of 
his  labors  continued  to  multiply  in  the  churches  he  organized,  in  the 
Northern  District  Conference  of  which  he  was  a part,  and  in  Freeman 
Junior  College,  which  has  been  home  base  for  many  missionaries  and 
servants  of  the  church. 

The  text  of  his  last  sermon  was  based  on  Mark  6:11:  “Schuettelt 
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den  Staub  ab  von  euren  Fuessen”  (Shake  off  the  dust  that  is  on  your 
feet).  The  premonition  he  sensed  when  he  left  home  for  the  last  time 
came  to  pass. 


SOURCES 
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FRIEDRICH  C.  ORTMAN 
1868  - 1949 


Friedrich  C.  Ortman  was  born  in  Adelhof,  Russian  Poland,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1868.1  With  his  parents  he  immigrated  to  near  Freeman,  South 
Dakota,  in  1874.  On  July  24,  1892,  he  married  Helena  Schmidt,  with 
whom  he  had  one  son.  His  second  marriage  took  place  on  March  14, 
1895,  to  Maria  Schmidt  with  whom  he  had  11  children.  He  was  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church  at  Freeman,  South 
Dakota.  He  was  always  an  active  Christian  layman  and  participated 
in  community  affairs.2 

In  the  early  Dakota  Territory  days  Public  District  Schools  were 
poorly  organized  and  were  open  only  for  three  or  four  winter  months 
each  year.  They  were  taught  by  teachers  who  themselves  had  only 
little  opportunity  for  formal  education.  Sometimes  these  schools  were 
taught  by  native  American  teachers  who  gave  instruction  only  in  the 
English  language  and  omitted  the  German  language  and  religious 
instruction  altogether.  When  young  people,  in  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
were  anxious  to  get  an  education  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  they 
were  forced  to  attend  schools  far  from  home  or  even  schools  that  did 
not  emphasize  the  Christian  values  generally  held  essential  by  these 
Mennonite  immigrants. 

Although  many  spiritually  minded  ministers  and  laymen  were  aware 
of  the  need  to  improve  these  conditions,  it  was  Friedrich  C.  Ortman 
who  gave  impetus  to  definite  action/  Contact  with  Rev.  David  Goerz 
of  Newton,  Kansas,  in  1890  and  a visit  to  various  communities  in 
Kansas  in  the  winter  of  1894-95  helped  him  realize  the  need  for 
providing  teacher  training  facilities  to  supply  rural  district  schools  with 
Mennonite  teachers  who  would  be  capable  to  teach  the  required  English 
subjects  as  well  as  the  German  language  and  religious  courses. 

By  1899  Ortman’s  thinking  had  crystallized  to  the  point  of  a 
definite  plan  for  a church  school  which  would  provide  German  religious 
teacher  training  courses.  Two  teachers  were  boarding  at  his  house 
with  whom  he  often  discussed  the  idea  and  was  encouraged  by  their 
interest.  Finally  he  went  to  Elder  Christian  Kaufman,  an  older  leader 
in  the  community  and  pastor  of  the  Salem-Zion  congregation,  to  talk 
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things  over  and  share  his  burden.  Rev.  Kaufman  was  interested  and 
even  suggested  enlargement  of  the  idea.  He  thought  that  contributors 
could  be  found  to  erect  a sizable  building  to  serve  as  the  permanent 
location  for  such  a school. 

After  waiting  for  about  a year  for  someone  to  take  the  initiative, 
Ortman,  on  February  24,  1900,  again  went  to  Elder  Kaufman  to  dis- 
cuss matters  further  and  if  possible  bring  about  some  definite  action. 
In  conference  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a series  of 
community  meetings,  if  possible,  to  promote  the  cause.  So  the  two 
men  agreed  to  notify  all  the  nearby  churches  and  ask  them  to  an- 
nounce matters  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  on  March  11,  1900, 
that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a general  meeting  was  to  be 
held  at  the  Salem-Zion  Church  to  discuss  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
“German  School”  and  everybody  interested  was  invited  to  attend.4 

March  11  was  a beautiful  day  and  the  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
considerable  number  representing  the  various  Mennonite  congregations 
in  the  neighborhood.  Rev.  Christian  Kaufman  of  the  host  church  served 
as  chairman  and  presented  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  The  possibility 
of  establishing  a Christian  school  and  its  advantages  and  difficulties 
were  talked  over  at  some  length.  Finally  it  was  suggested  that  another 
meeting  should  be  called  and  in  the  meantime  the  various  representa- 
tives present  should  discuss  and  consider  the  subject  carefully  in  the 
hope  that  definite  plans  might  be  forthcoming  at  the  next  meeting. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  in  Freeman  as  it 
was  a more  central  location. 

At  this  second  meeting  the  interest  shown  clearly  indicated  that 
there  was  much  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  idea.  As  to  the  question 
of  where  the  school  should  be  located,  it  was  pointed  out  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  be  of  considerable  material  advantage  to  the 
town  in  which  it  would  be  located.  Hence  it  was  agreed  to  offer  various 
towns  in  the  area  an  opportunity  to  indicate  what  each  one  would 
contribute  if  the  school  would  be  located  within  its  boundaries. 

The  third  meeting,  held  on  June  17th,  was  also  held  in  Freeman. 
Representatives  of  several  towns  in  the  neighborhood  were  present 
to  make  their  offers.  There  was  some  confusion  about  all  this  and 
it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  agreement.  The  majority  of  those  present 
were  sympathetic  toward  Freeman  as  the  most  favored  possible  loca- 
tion since  it  was  the  most  centrally  located  in  the  entire  Mennonite 
settlement.  Many  present  hesitated  even  to  consider  other  possibilities. 
When  this  became  clear  the  representatives  of  other  towns  withdrew 
which  gave  some  unanimity  to  the  meeting,  but  no  definite  decision  was 
made  as  to  possible  location. 
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A fourth  general  meeting  was  held  on  July  8th  when  Freeman  was 
definitely  chosen  as  the  location  for  the  proposed  school.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  formulate 
bylaws.  These  committees  reported  at  the  next  meeting  on  December 
10th,  1900,  and  the  “South  Dakota  Mennonite  College  Corporation” 
was  formally  organized.  The  name  was  later  changed  to  “Freeman 
Junior  College.”  The  first  Board  of  Directors  chosen  was  composed 
of  the  following:  John  L.  Wipf,  Cornelius  Ewert,  and  D.  J.  Mendel — 
elected  for  a three  year  term;  Joseph  P.  Graber,  D.  Tiesen,  and  Sam 
Waltner — for  two  years;  and  Christian  Mueller,  Jacob  Waltner,  and 
Andrew  Gering — for  one  year. 

Later  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  were  changed  somewhat,  reducing 
the  board  membership  from  twelve  to  nine  and  admitting  a donor 
of  $25.00  to  membership  in  the  corporation,  entitling  him  to  one- 
fourth  of  a vote.  On  December  14,  1900,  a Charter  of  Incorporation 
was  granted  by  the  state  and  the  groundwork  for  the  new  school  was 
laid.5 

From  now  on  the  brunt  of  the  burden  was  borne  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  It  took  many  meetings  and  over  two  years  before  the  build- 
ing program  could  begin.  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  arouse 
interest  and  support  but  progress  was  difficult  and  slow.  For  selecting 
a building  site  a committee  of  three  to  assist  the  board  was  appointed, 
composed  of  Rev.  Christian  Kaufman,  Jacob  L.  Hofer,  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Kaufman. 

A number  of  possible  locations  on  various  sides  of  Freeman  were 
offered  and  after  many  months  of  consideration  it  finally  was  decided 
to  accept  the  9.63  acres  on  the  south  edge  of  Freeman  offered  by 
Mr.  Gross  as  the  site  for  the  new  school. 

During  this  prolonged  consideration  of  the  possible  building  site 
funds  were  steadily  solicited  for  the  new  project.  On  March  1,  1903, 
the  pledges  and  cash  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $13,000.00.6  The 
location  question  being  settled  things  began  to  move.  An  architect  was 
engaged  and  building  operations  were  begun  on  May  11,  1903.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contracts  for  masonry,  carpentry,  and  painting,  the 
building  was  to  be  completed  by  September  15. 

Already  on  May  24  of  the  same  year  Henry  A.  Bachmann  was 
offered  the  principalship  of  the  school  which  he  accepted.  He  was 
to  teach  the  upper  classes  and  Bible,  while  Peter  Janzen,  a recent 
immigrant  from  Russia  was  engaged  to  teach  the  lower  classes.  An- 
nouncements and  invitations  for  students  went  out  indicating  that  school 
was  to  open  on  October  12,  1903. 
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The  new  school  building  was  formally  dedicated  on  October  25, 
1903,  on  which  the  Freeman  Courier  reported:7 

A large  audience  gathered  at  the  Mennonite  College  last  Sunday 
afternoon  to  attend  dedication  exercises.  Rev.  Joseph  Kaufman, 
Christian  Mueller,  H.  Bachmann,  and  John  L.  Wipf  addressed  the 
people  and  held  the  attention  of  the  large  congregation  throughout 
the  entire  instructive  discourses. 

Friedrich  C.  Ortman  always  took  an  active  interest  in  Freeman 
Junior  College  and  served  on  its  Board  of  Directors  for  24  years.8 
His  other  community  interests  also  continued.  In  1944  he  opened  his 
large  home  to  other  folks  as  an  Old  Folks  Home.  He  died  in  1949 
and  his  daughters  continued  to  manage  the  Old  Folks  Home  for  some 
time.9 
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HENRY  A.  BACHMANN 
1868  - 1920 


The  Mennonite  Bachmanns  originally  came  from  Switzerland  where 
they  left  because  of  persecution.1  By  1800  some  of  them  lived  at 
Obernheim,  Germany.2  Henry  A.  Bachmann’s  father  Daniel  was  bom 
here  in  1833.  With  others,  the  family  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  at  Summerfield,  Illinois.3  Here  Henry  was  born  on  March  1, 
1868.  His  mother,  Barbara  Berger  Bachmann,  died  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  His  father  then  married  Helena  Frantz  and  the  family  moved 
to  Kansas  where  they  settled  in  Garden  Township  between  Halstead 
and  Moundridge.  Here  other  South  German  Mennonites  were  already 
located.  Henry  was  baptized  on  April  27,  1884,  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  Christian,  then  one  mile  south  of  the  present  Moundridge. 
In  1893  at  age  25  he  enrolled  at  Bethel  College  where  he  graduated 
from  the  academy  in  1897. 

In  1897-98  he  taught  school  in  the  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota, 
Mennonite  community.  Here  he  lived  at  the  home  of  Rev.  N.  F.  Toews, 
then  pastor  of  the  Mountain  Lake  Mennonite  Church.  Besides  teaching 
during  the  week,  on  Sundays  Bachmann  also  preached  at  the  nearby 
Butterfield  Mennonite  Church. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Bachmann  went  to  Dallas,  Oregon, 
to  serve  a Mennonite  church.  In  June  of  1900  he  attended  the  Pacific 
District  Conference  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
which  met  at  Paso  Robles,  California,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  on  June  5,  1900. 

While  a student  at  Bethel  College  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Emma  Krehbiel,  a student  from  Donnellson,  Iowa,  who  graduated 
from  the  Academy  in  1898,  and  later  served  as  teacher  in  her  home 
community.  The  romance  grew  and  she  came  to  Paso  Robles  for  the 
conference  and  Henry’s  ordination.  Here  they  were  married  on  June  6, 
1900,  by  and  in  the  home  of  Rev.  Jacob  Hege.  For  their  honeymoon 
they  traveled  back  to  Dallas,  Oregon,  where  they  continued  to  serve 
the  church.  These  were  pioneer  days  and  many  frontier  hardships  had 
to  be  dealt  with. 

In  1901  they  accepted  a call  to  come  back  to  Mountain  Lake, 
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Minnesota,  where  Henry  preached  and  again  taught  school  for  two 
years.4 

Henry  A.  Bachmann  was  an  able  and  promising  young  teacher 
and  preacher.  On  May  24,  1903,  he  was  offered  the  principalship 
of  the  new  school  established  at  Freeman,  South  Dakota,  at  $600  a 
year  and  free  housing  for  his  family.  This  he  accepted  and  began  his 
services  there  with  the  opening  of  school  in  the  middle  of  October  of 
the  same  year.  It  was  his  task  to  prepare  the  curriculum,  decide  on 
regulations,  and  adapt  the  new  building  to  its  intended  use.  Besides 
having  a heavy  teaching  load  he  also  served  as  janitor.  Peter  Janzen, 
a recent  arrival  from  Russia,  served  as  second  teacher  and  had  charge 
of  the  lower  classes  while  Rev.  Bachmann  taught  the  more  advanced 
courses  and  Bible  classes. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Bachmann  reported:5 

The  first  school  year,  as  far  as  human  understanding  can  estimate, 
may  be  called  a successful  one.  We  hardly  dared  to  expect  so  much. 
The  number  of  students  reached  109.  Since  there  was  too  much  work 
for  two  teachers,  a part-time  teacher  had  to  be  secured.  Looking 
back  at  the  last  year,  we  can  say  that  the  outlook  is  very  favor- 
able. . . . 

The  first  catalog  was  issued.  From  the  beginning  the  school  was 
coeducational.  The  rules  of  the  school  were  such  “as  are  observed  in 
every  Christian  family.”  Already  in  January,  Bachmann  was  asked  to 
continue  as  principal  for  the  following  year,  to  which  he  agreed  with 
the  hope  that  the  board  would  find  an  additional  teacher  to  help  with 
the  upper  classes.  For  this  position  Dr.  John  R.  Thierstein  was  en- 
gaged and  because  of  his  more  extensive  academic  training,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  serve  as  principal  and  teach  upper  level  classes 
while  Rev.  Bachmann  would  teach  Bible  along  with  some  other  classes. 
A number  of  other  teachers  were  also  engaged  but  even  so  Bachmann 
and  Thierstein  had  very  heavy  loads,  teaching  classes  from  nine  in 
the  forenoon  to  four  in  the  afternoon  with  no  open  periods  except  the 
noon  hour,  and  a number  of  classes  having  over  50  students  enrolled. 

Principal  Thierstein  felt  pleased  with  the  large  enrollment  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  school’s  existence  and  in  his  annual  report  stated:6 

...  if  we  compare  our  enrollment  with  other  Mennonite  institu- 
tions, we  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  that  in  this  point  we  stand  at 
the  top  this  year.  Bethel  College  had  about  115  students,  Mountain 
Lake  some  70,  Henderson  some  60,  and  Central  Mennonite  College 
(later  Bluff  ton)  some  50,  while  we  have  130. 
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In  1905  a library  was  established  with  210  books  on  the  shelves. 
The  main  building  was  available  for  public  community  meetings,  but 
not  for  political  propaganda.  Curriculum  offerings  were  increased  to 
provide  a two-year  preparatory  course,  a three-year  academic  course, 
a three-year  normal  course,  and  a four-year  Bible  course.  On  com- 
mencement of  May  22,  1906,  the  school  graduated  its  first  four 
students.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  there  were  eight  graduates. 

But  in  spite  of  promising  beginnings  the  school  also  had  its  prob- 
lems and  difficulties.  One  of  these  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  financial 
support  for  the  school  did  not  keep  up  with  the  growing  needs.  Other 
problems  arose  because  the  school  had  something  of  a two-headed 
arrangement.  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  New  Testament  times  also  had 
their  difficulties. 

Bachmann  and  Thierstein  were  faced  with  inherent  difficulties  in  such 
beginnings.  Problems  of  organization,  curriculum,  regulations  in  var- 
ious areas,  student  enrollment,  community  relations,  financial  support, 
and  heavy  teaching  loads  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  spiritual  pur- 
pose for  which  the  school  was  established  could  not  be  neglected. 
In  working  together,  Thierstein  made  his  contributions  in  enriching  the 
curriculum  and  raising  academic  standards,  and  Bachmann  as  Bible 
instructor,  largely  determined  the  religious  life  of  the  school  and  greatly 
influenced  the  lives  of  the  students.  Both  men  made  valuable  con- 
tributions and  in  many  ways  supplemented  each  other  nicely. 

Another  source  of  various  problems  was  inherent  in  the  diversity 
of  the  constituency.  Although  some  students  and  funds  came  from 
more  distant  places,  the  central  constituency  of  the  school  was  the 
Mennonite  communities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Freeman.  Here 
thirteen  congregations,  with  a combined  population  of  about  3,500 
Mennonites,  were  located.  Nine  of  these  churches  belonged  to  the 
General  Conference  Mennonites,  and  one  each  to  the  Mennonite 
Brethren,  Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren,  United  Missionary  Church 
(formerly  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ),  and  the  Krimmer  Mennonite 
Brethren  (now  also  Mennonite  Brethren). 

Ethnically  this  core  constituency  is  divided  into  three  groups,  living 
in  rather  compact  settlements.  Descendants  of  the  Swiss  Volhynians 
live  south  and  east  of  Freeman,  the  Low  German  groups  are  found 
northeast  of  town,  and  those  of  Hutterite  background  whose  forefathers 
left  the  “Gemeinschaften”  (colonies)  are  located  west  of  Freeman. 

This  diversity  on  the  whole  has  been  healthy  but  also  caused  certain 
problems.  Different  groups  tend  to  stress  different  aspects  of  Christian 
experience.  This  made  it  necessary  for  the  school  to  be  sensitive  to  a 
balanced  and  well-rounded  concept  of  religion  that  might  otherwise 
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not  have  been  the  case.  Each  ethnic  group  also  had  its  peculiar  con- 
tributions to  make.  In  Miss  Waldner’s  words:7 

The  effortless  friendliness  and  hospitality  of  the  Swiss,  the  unswerv- 
ing persistence  of  the  Low  Germans,  and  the  straightforwardness  of 
the  Hutterites  together  produced  an  enrichment  greater  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  there  been  ethnic  solidarity. 

In  all  this  it  was  good  that  neither  of  the  two  leaders  belonged  to 
any  of  the  local  ethnic  groups.  Bachmann’s  ethnic  background  was 
South  German  while  Thierstein’s  was  pure  Swiss,  not  Volhynian  Swiss. 
With  this  cultural  diversity  and  language  difference  in  the  constituency 
it  is  only  natural  that  various  misunderstandings  and  even  rivalries 
would  occasionally  come  to  the  surface  that  needed  delicate  handling 
by  sensitive  and  tactful  leadership. 

Besides  occasional  personality  clashes,  the  divergent  ethnic  back- 
grounds and  the  resulting  differences  in  customs,  culture  and  language 
within  the  constituency,  on  the  one  hand  helped  to  enrich  the  heritage 
of  the  school,  but  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  also  produced  tensions 
and  friction.  In  one  of  Bachmann’s  reports  to  the  board  he  wrote:8 

This  school  has  a difficulty  against  which  it  must  struggle  and  that 
is  the  evil  of  factions.  Several  elements  are  represented  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  want  to  amalgamate.  Last  week  this  became  more  appar- 
ent than  ever  before  this  year.  We  have  tried  to  tear  down  some  of 
the  boards  from  the  fence  that  separates  them.  Time  will  show  in 
how  far  we  have  succeeded. 

Miss  Waldner  points  out  that  while  both  factions  would  accept  and 
follow  Christ,  the  one  places  primary  stress  upon  a personal  religious 
experience,  while  the  other  tends  to  emphasize  the  Christian  walk 
as  the  fruits  of  such  experience.  Differences  can  be  stimulating  but 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  harmful  is  a great  challenge  to  the  Chris- 
tian. One  of  the  great  opportunities  of  Freeman  College  is  to  help 
overcome  these  differences  and  so  set  a worthy  example  of  a really 
united  Christian  community. 

Whatever  the  reasons  might  have  been,  tensions  between  the  two 
leaders  developed  which  even  the  board  of  directors  could  not  dispel. 
Finally  Thierstein  refused  to  accept  reappointment  after  the  summer 
of  1908.  Hence  Bachmann  was  again  asked  to  resume  his  former  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  institution,  which  he  accepted  and  then  served  in 
that  capacity  for  the  next  three  years. 

His  administration  was  a rather  quiet  one.  Such  changes  as  were 
made  in  program  or  organization  were  gradual,  and  the  time  was  spent 
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in  carrying  on  the  work  of  teaching.  No  building  activities  were  in 
progress,  but  considerable  repair  work  had  to  be  done.  In  1908  an 
annual  Bible  Week  by  a visiting  lecturer  for  the  entire  community 
was  introduced  which  met  with  great  general  approval  and  satisfaction 
and  has  been  continued  ever  since.  In  1910  a music  department  was 
added  which  also  met  with  general  approval  and  has  been  continued 
and  strengthened  in  later  years. 

The  1910-1911  school  year  ended  Bachmann’s  services  as  head  of 
the  school.  His  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  after  two 
more  years  as  part-time  instructor  he  resigned  and  in  1915  moved  to 
California  with  the  hope  that  better  climatic  conditions  would  be  helpful. 

Thus,  alternately  headed  by  Bachmann,  Thierstein,  and  again 
Bachmann,  the  first  eight  years  of  the  pioneering  existence  of  the  school 
elapsed.  Benjamin  Kaufmann,  a former  graduate  of  Freeman  and 
later  also  of  Bethel  College,  had  recently  joined  the  faculty  as  instructor 
of  mathematics  and  science,  and  now  became  head  of  the  institution.9 

Besides  his  educational  work,  Rev.  Bachmann,  as  already  indicated, 
also  served  a number  of  Mennonite  churches.  The  first  one  was  at 
Butterfield,  Minnesota,  then  the  Mennonite  congregation  at  Dallas, 
Oregon,  from  where  he  again  returned  to  Mountain  Lake.  Coming 
to  the  college  at  Freeman,  South  Dakota,  he  was  also  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Freeman  and  served  as 
its  first  minister.  After  leaving  Freeman  because  of  health  and  settling 
at  Woodlake,  California,  he  assisted  the  struggling  Mennonite  church 
there  but  did  not  assume  the  duties  of  pastor. 

In  California  the  Bachmann  family  lived  on  a small  farm  at  Lake- 
wood.  In  spite  of  the  California  climate  and  the  activities  on  a small 
farm,  Rev.  Bachmann’s  health  did  not  improve.  After  lingering  on  for 
some  years  he  died  on  August  5,  1920,  at  the  age  of  52,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  nearby  Reedley  cemetery.  His  widow,  with  the  help  of 
the  children,  continued  to  live  on  the  farm  until  the  son  was  old 
enough  to  take  it  over.  The  Bachmann’s  first  son  was  bom  at  Mountain 
Lake  and  died  when  four  weeks  old.  Three  more  children  (Paula,  Es- 
ther and  Henry,  Jr.),  were  born  while  the  family  lived  at  Freeman, 
South  Dakota.  Mrs.  Bachmann  died  on  December  15,  1965,  at  Wood- 
lake,  California,  at  the  age  of  94,  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her  hus- 
band in  the  Reedley  cemetery. 

The  Bachmanns  were  a devoted  and  consecrated  family.  Rev.  Bach- 
mann made  significant  contributions  as  a minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
especially  as  a pioneer  Christian  educator  during  the  years  that  he 
was  associated  with  Freeman  Junior  College. 
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THE  MENNONITE  BIBLICAL  SEMINARY 
1915- 


John  E.  Hartzler 
1879-1963 


Jacob  H.  Langenw alter 
1877-1965 


Abraham  Warkentin 
1885-1947 


Present  Campus  {Elkhart,  Indiana ) 


E.  THE  MENNONITE  SEMINARY 
1915  - 


JACOB  H.  LANGENW ALTER 
1877  - 1965 


The  little  boy  on  the  front  bench  of  the  church,  dangling  his  legs 
as  the  speaker  in  the  pulpit  warmed  to  his  message,  may  not  have 
seemed  too  much  aware  of  what  was  going  on.  Perhaps  nothing  in  his 
behavior  that  day  indicated  to  others  that  he  was  experiencing  one 
of  the  most  decisive  religious  insights  of  his  young  life  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  yet  entered  school. 

Jacob  Herman  Langenwalter  knew  that  the  minister  was  speaking 
on  what  he  later  found  in  Job  19:25:  “I  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth.”  Two  ideas  began  to  take  shape  in  the  child’s  mind.  God  was 
alive  for  him;  he  needed  to  become  alive  for  God.  The  two  ideas  stayed 
with  the  boy.1 

Along  with  religious  insights  Jacob  Herman  was  exposed  to  some 
of  the  economic  facts  of  life.  He  soon  learned  that  his  family  was 
poor  and  that  even  an  immigrant  society  has  castes:  the  spring-wagon 
caste  and  the  farm-wagon  caste.  His  family  definitely  belonged  to  the 
latter  and  that  fact  brought  with  it  all  the  cruelties  which  such  distinc- 
tions can  make  upon  the  mind  of  a growing  boy. 

The  Langenwalters’  move  to  a farm  near  Halstead,  Kansas,  was  the 
last  of  a long  series  of  moves  and  migrations  that  the  family  had  made 
for  generations,  ever  since  they  escaped  to  Alsace  Lorraine  from  France 
at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  Massacre  in  1572.  The  po- 
litical and  religious  turbulence  of  France  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  gave  men  like  Andreas  Langenwalter,  grandfather  of 
Jacob  Herman,  much  food  for  thought.  In  1846  Andreas  brought  his 
family  to  the  United  States  via  New  Orleans  and  riverboats  up  the 
Mississippi,  settling  in  a Lutheran  community  at  Summerfield,  Illinois. 

The  immigrants  who  made  that  journey  up  the  river  were  desperately 
poor,  for  they  had  lost  nearly  all  their  belongings  in  a fire  that  broke 
out  on  the  riverboat  when  it  was  about  to  dock.  On  top  of  everything 
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else  came  the  Asiatic  plague  which  took  first  Andreas  and  then  an  older 
son.  In  time  Mrs.  Langenwalter  remarried.  Andreas’  younger  son 
Daniel  remembered,  of  his  second  home,  that  one  of  its  fine  influences 
was  good  reading  material.  Daniel  was  sent  to  the  Mennonite  school  in 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  where  he  was  influenced  by  its  strong  missionary 
emphasis.  Health  problems  kept  him  from  becoming  a missionary 
but  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  such  men  as  J.  B.  Baer  and 
S.  S.  Haury,  who  were  later  to  be  leaders  in  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

Planning  for  his  own  marriage,  Daniel  began  to  explore  settlement 
possibilities  in  Kansas.  His  stepfather  had  purchased  a farm  near 
Halstead  earlier  and  on  August  5,  1875,  Daniel  went  to  Halstead  to 
take  possession  of  it.  Christina  Schmutz,  his  wife-to-be,  accompanied 
him  and  she  and  Daniel  were  married  February  19,  1876.  Like  Daniel, 
Christina  was  from  an  immigrant  family;  the  Schmutzes  had  stopped 
at  Summerfield  six  years  before  on  their  way  west. 

Daniel  and  Christina’s  new  home  was  three  miles  south  of  Halstead. 
About  a year  later  Jacob  Herman  Langenwalter  was  born,  January 
12,  1877 — on  a Friday!  For  years  the  boy  was  reminded  of  the  ominous 
fate  which  would  follow  because  he  had  been  bom  on  a Friday, 
all  the  fine  sensibilities  of  his  parents  not  being  able  entirely  to  shut 
out  the  superstitions  of  insensitive  neighbors.  The  serious-mindedness 
and  religious  warmth  of  the  parents  conflicted  with  superstitions  of 
early-day  pioneer  thinking;  the  former  won  out  in  the  fife  of  the  boy. 

It  was  in  the  Halstead  church  that  Jacob  Herman  realized  that  God 
was  alive  for  him  and  that  he  was  alive  for  God.  The  minister  who 
spoke  was  J.  B.  Baer,  an  itinerant  preacher  and  schoolmate  of  Daniel 
Langenwalter’s  at  Wadsworth. 

When  Jacob  was  nine  years  old,  a little  sister,  Anna  Marie,  was  born; 
two  years  later  twin  boys  came  to  enlarge  the  family.  The  four  children 
lived  a happy  sober  life  in  their  childhood  years  until  black  diphtheria, 
that  scourge  of  early  days,  took  away  Anna  Marie — a tremendously 
significant  experience  in  Jacob’s  life.  To  the  boys  the  father  explained 
quietly,  “Sie  schlaeft”  (She  is  asleep).  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Jacob, 
standing  by  the  coffin  of  the  little  sister  and  observing  the  darkening 
body,  began  to  feel  in  a special  way  that  while  the  body  had  died 
Anna  Marie  was  alive  to  God  and  God  was  alive  to  her! 

Such  experiences  in  the  home  became  the  occasion  for  deepening 
understanding  between  Jacob  and  his  father.  Daniel  led  his  son  into 
what  was  to  become  a major  preoccupation  of  his  life — to  find  its 
deeper  meaning  for  himself  and  others.  The  encouragement  his  father 
gave  him  to  read  widely,  together  with  good  reading  materials  offered 
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by  that  early  pioneer  church,  was  to  bear  rich  fruit  in  the  classroom 
for  many  a student  in  years  to  come. 

When  Jacob  was  14  he  took  catechetical  instruction  which  in  his 
sixteenth  year  ended  in  formal  reception  through  baptism  into  the  church. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  for  him  baptism  meant  less  a formal  en- 
tering into  membership  of  the  church  than  a new  way  to  become  alive 
to — and  for,  he  would  add — God. 

When  soon  he  began  to  see,  as  adolescents  do,  that  the  church  is 

somewhat  less  than  ideal,  he  also  began  to  see  how  large  the  scope 

of  the  church’s  ministry  was.  In  long  hours  of  meditation  alone  in  the 
fields  doing  farm  work  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  church  as 

portrayed  by  Jesus  stood  for  what  he  wanted  to  give  his  life  to  in 

some  as  yet  undetermined  way.  That  way  was  opened  up,  step  by  step, 
as  he  moved  along  during  his  school  years.  Fine  teachers  took  a keen 
interest  in  the  boy’s  desire  to  learn  and  continually  challenged  him  with 
books,  especially  biographies,  appropriate  to  his  developing  mind  and 
appetite. 

Economic  conditions,  which  determined  so  much  of  what  could  and 
what  could  not  be  done  in  those  days,  also  determined  that  when  he 
graduated  from  grade  school  he  would  be  as  old  as  boys  normally 
would  be  when  graduating  from  high  school.  During  those  days  he 
would  sometimes  walk  seven  miles  to  attend  classes. 

During  his  second  year  of  high  school  the  local  doctor,  A.  E.  Hertz- 
ler  of  “Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor”  fame,  asked  young  Jacob  to  assist 
him  in  his  office — a fine  opportunity  and  the  beginning  of  a friendship 
which  remained  warm  and  firm  until  the  doctor’s  death.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  such  a job  Jacob  finished  his  high  school  years. 

During  high  school  Jacob  was  sometimes  asked  to  be  a substitute 
teacher  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teachers.  It  was  here  that  the 
first  clear  indication  of  his  interest  in  teaching  was  revealed,  although 
the  thought  of  railroading  never  left  him  entirely.  (In  fact,  even  after 
his  teaching  career  had  been  firmly  established,  he  still  loved  rail- 
roading; during  the  years  of  his  college  presidency  years  later,  he  knew 
by  memory  train  connections  at  terminals  like  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  Denver.) 

The  substitute  teaching  in  public  school  and  in  church  gave  clear 
evidence  that  Jacob  Langenwalter  had  real  teaching  ability,  a feel  for 
classroom  conditions,  and  an  excellent  pupil-teacher  relationship.  There 
was  more:  he  had  a fine  feeling  for  the  mutilingual  constituency  of 
the  district  in  which  he  worked.  When  the  call  came  to  enter  public 
school  teaching  in  Marion  County,  Kansas,  in  1900,  upon  the  invitation 
of  a college  friend  who  told  him,  “But  this  district  needs  you,”  he  re- 
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sponded  in  the  affirmative,  not  only  because  he  felt  a call  but  because 
he  was  to  some  degree  already  convinced  that  he  could  do  it. 

The  Spanish-American  War  somewhat  earlier  brought  a test  which 
had  its  repercussions  for  many  years.  There  was  no  draft  law,  but  it  was 
“understood”  that  when  one  was  21,  one  would  enlist.  The  fever  in 
the  home-town  community  against  this  young  Mennonite  teacher  who 
did  not  enlist  rose  higher  and  higher;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
kindly  ministrations  of  his  doctor-employer  who  whisked  the  boy  out 
of  town  on  a morning  when  public  resentments  were  running  particular- 
ly high,  that  Jacob  may  have  missed  serious  manhandling  by  a threat- 
ening mob. 

Through  the  guidance  of  one  of  his  high  school  teachers,  H.  O.  Kruse, 
Jacob  was  persuaded  not  to  go  to  some  distant  university  but  to  Bethel 
College.  Mr.  Kruse  himself  joined  the  faculty  of  the  school  the  same 
year  that  Jacob  enrolled  as  a student. 

During  these  years  the  Halstead  Church  was  wooing  Jacob  to 
become  its  pastor;  the  young  man  felt  he  needed  more  education. 
It  was  finally  agreed  between  himself  and  the  congregation  that  Lan- 
genwalter  would  go  to  a good  German  college  and  then  return  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  chose  Baldwin  Wallace  College, 
at  Berea,  Ohio.  Here  he  met  Jessie  Braunlich,  of  Hannibal,  Ohio, 
whom  he  married  October  18,  1905.  This  union  was  blessed  with  five 
children:  Charles  (deceased),  Ruth,  Lois,  Richard,  and  Robert. 

The  arrangement  with  the  local  church  was  a sort  of  gentleman’s 
agreement  which  did  not  contemplate  immediate  execution.  During 
the  summers  he  would  teach  at  the  church;  during  the  winter  he  would 
be  in  college  or  doing  graduate  work.  Over  a period  of  years  he  attended 
Bethel  College,  1898-1900;  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  1902-1904,  A.B.; 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1904-1905,  1909-1910,  B.D.;  Harvard 
University,  1913-1914;  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1914-1915, 
S.T.M.;  Baldwin-Wallace  College  granted  him  an  Honorary  D.D.  in 
1917. 2 

Jacob  had  been  ordained  on  June  2,  1901,  as  an  evangelist,  and 
about  a year  later  as  a minister.  In  these  capacities  he  did  much  travel- 
ing. One  winter  was  spent  in  Colorado  recuperating  from  a serious 
operation.  From  Colorado  he  served  a church  at  Goodland,  Kansas,  for 
a short  time. 

During  these  years  he  came  into  closer  contact  with  leaders  and 
programs  of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites.  For  many  years 
he  was  to  be  a regular  attendant  at  Conference  sessions.  He  served 
as  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  which  later  became  the 
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Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Conference,  from  1905  to  1933, 
and  for  many  years  as  board  secretary. 

While  Jacob  Langenwalter  was  away  in  graduate  school,  the  death 
of  C.  H.  Wedel,  first  president  of  Bethel  College,  became  the  occasion 
for  a call  that  he  serve  as  Acting  President  of  the  school.  He  accepted 
the  call.  The  school  was  at  critical  juncture  financially  and  otherwise. 
Differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  done  were 
sharp.  Pressure  was  mounting  for  a full  four-year  college;  this  would 
mean  enlargement  of  both  faculty  and  facilities.  Altogether  it  was  a 
challenging  year. 

The  following  school  year  the  new  president,  J.  W.  Kliewer,  took 
charge  and  Langenwalter  became  dean  of  the  Bible  department,  1911- 
1914  and  again  from  1919-1921.  He  was  an  inspiring  teacher. 

Langenwalter  played  a leading  role  in  the  establishment  and  early 
years  of  Mennonite  Seminary.  In  1913  there  were  only  two  degree- 
granting Mennonite  colleges  in  America:  Bethel  and  Goshen.  A number 
of  other  institutions  served  as  junior  colleges.  There  were  still  a number 
of  Mennonite  groups  not  connected  with  any  institution  of  higher 
learning.  This  made  a more  united  educational  effort  a possibility. 

Then,  too,  in  the  entire  Mennonite  educational  structure  there  still 
remained  the  need  for  a graduate  seminary  for  the  training  of  the 
ministry.  Although  all  the  colleges  had  begun  with  this  need  in  mind 
and  had  strong  Bible  departments,  none  had  progressed  far  enough 
to  offer  graduate  seminary  work.  Hence  Mennonite  ministers  wanting 
more  advanced  training  attended  a variety  of  schools,  a fact  not  con- 
ducive to  Mennonite  unity. 

At  various  times  and  in  various  ways  the  need  for  a Mennonite 
seminary  was  emphasized  by  various  educational  leaders  of  the  church 
— N.  E.  Byers,  of  Goshen,  S.  K.  Mosiman  of  Bluffton,  J.  W.  Kliewer 
and  J.  H.  Langenwalter  of  Bethel.  It  was  thought  that  with  an  all- 
Mennonite  seminary  serving  all  branches  of  the  church,  various  smaller 
unaffiliated  groups  might  be  brought  together  in  support  of  a union 
seminary. 

Talks  beginning  in  1912  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a seminary 
on  the  campus  of  Central  Mennonite  College  in  Bluffton  (details  appear 
in  S.  K.  Mosiman  biography  above).  J.  H.  Langenwalter  became  the 
first  dean.  He  served  in  this  capacity  from  1914-1919. 

This  was  a new  undertaking  of  far-reaching  consequences.  The  five 
years  of  Langenwalter’s  deanship  of  the  newly  established  graduate 
Mennonite  seminary  were  trying  but  also  creative  and  fruitful.  Not  only 
did  the  Seminary  need  to  be  developed  but  the  cosmopolitan  constitu- 
ency had  to  be  cultivated  and  encouraged  in  its  prayerful  and  financial 
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cooperative  efforts  for  the  new  institution.  Langenwalter  was  a master 
in  public  relations  and  he,  with  others,  deserves  the  undying  gratitude 
of  the  Mennonite  people  for  the  early  achievements  of  this  institution. 

In  1921  Langenwalter  again  came  back  to  Bethel  College  where 
he  served  as  president  until  1925.  It  was  a difficult  post-war  period. 
His  administration  was  characterized  by  improvement  of  faculty  and 
buildings  and  by  growing  student  enrollment  with  gradually  decreasing 
tensions  between  College  and  constituency.  The  burdens  of  these  years, 
however,  took  their  toll.  Jacob’s  physical  body,  never  very  strong, 
would  not  stand  up  to  the  demands  of  heavy  administrative  responsi- 
bilities. He  resigned  his  post  in  early  1925.  The  College  board  turned 
over  administrative  duties  to  a committee  of  the  faculty  until  a successor 
could  be  found. 

The  year  1925-26  found  Langenwalter  in  Colorado  once  more  for 
a period  of  restoration,  following  which  he  took  a temporary  position 
with  the  Hebron  Mennonite  Church,  near  Buhler.  In  1925  he  accepted 
a call  to  head  the  Bible  department  at  Friends  University  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1936.  During  these  years  he 
also  served  several  churches  on  a part-time  basis — first  the  Grace  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Wichita,  then  the  Bethel  College  Church  in  North 
Newton,  1931-32. 

Langenwalter  accepted  a call  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church  at  Reedley,  California.  For  more  than  seven  years  his 
scholarly  expositions  of  the  Word  attracted  young  and  old  and  espe- 
cially professional  people  from  the  local  college  and  high  school. 
His  earnestness  in  the  pulpit,  wrote  one  of  the  former  members,  and 
the  seriousness  with  which  he  backed  up  his  preaching  through  his 
daily  living  made  a great  impression  upon  many.  “He  was  wont  to  say,” 
this  former  member  continues,  “that  we  do  not  need  to  hear  more 
preaching  as  much  as  we  need  to  live  out  in  our  lives  what  we  have 
already  heard.” 

One  of  the  new  practices  instituted  by  Langenwalter  was  pastoral 
internship,  a practice  continued  without  interruption  after  his  departure 
in  1943.  Pastoral  internship  was  intended  to  give  young  would-be 
pastors  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  different  phases  of  a church’s 
ministry  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  program.  Just  prior  to  his 
leaving,  the  church,  under  his  guidance,  employed  an  educational 
director  to  work  with  young  people.  In  this  action  the  Reedley  church 
was  breaking  virgin  soil  in  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.3 

In  the  fall  of  1945  a call  from  the  Lorraine  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church  terminated  a period  of  approximately  two  years  during  which 
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Langenwalter  had  been  serving  as  “Pastor  at  Large”  under  Pacific 
District  Conference  appointment. 

Coming  back  to  Wichita  brought  him  once  more  into  a situation 
about  which  he  was  well  informed.  He  had  worked  not  only  in  Friends 
University  Bible  department  but  closely  with  the  Wichita  Council  of 
Churches,  for  some  time  being  its  radio  minister.  Now  in  1945  a 
young  church  was  facing  the  problem  of  constructing  a new  building, 
of  serving  a metropolitan,  heterogeneous  constituency  coming  from 
widely  varying  backgrounds  and  ethnic  groups.  There  were  repre- 
sented many  different  patterns  of  custom  and  ideology.  Working  to- 
gether in  the  construction  of  a new  church  building  under  Langenwal- 
ter’s  guidance  they  developed  into  a group  with  common  goals,  able 
to  recognize  each  other’s  strengths  and  to  work  together  in  harmony. 

Langenwalter’s  sermons  blended  this  scholar’s  ability  to  interpret 
the  Bible  with  a concerned  pastor’s  understanding  of  the  needs  of  his 
parishioners.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Langenwalter  were  dedicated  to  God 
and  the  work  of  the  church.  This  gave  everyone  confidence  in  him  and 
his  program.  His  personal  work  by  precept  and  counseling  with  young 
and  old  alike  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  congregation. 

Failing  health  in  February,  1950,  brought  the  fruitful  period  of  his  life 
to  a close.  He  was  now  73,  having  served  the  educational  and  spiritual 
needs  of  his  people  for  half  a century. 

o 

Besides  frequent  contributions  to  church  papers,  Langenwalter  is 
the  author  of  the  following  volumes:  Ein  Leitfaden  zum  Studium  der 
Apostelgeschichte,  1908;  Christ’s  headship  of  the  Church,  1917; 
Immigration  of  Mennonites  into  North  America,  1919;  The  Charge 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  to  You,  1923;  and  Watch  Your  Controls , 
1938. 4 

For  retirement  he  and  his  wife  chose  a little  home  on  the  Bethel 
College  campus,  built  especially  for  them  to  spend  quiet  years  among 
a people  and  on  a campus  which  he  loved  so  long  and  so  well.  Here 
for  years  his  former  students  and  friends  formed  a procession  of  visitors 
to  renew  from  time  to  time,  in  person,  the  inspiration  of  their  former 
years.  To  all  who  had  come  to  know  him,  in  whatever  function  or 
relationship,  came  again  and  again  as  it  had  originally,  a sense  of 
dealing  with  a man  whose  sense  of  personal  commitment  was  strong 
and  unwavering  with  the  passing  of  time. 
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JOHN  E.  HARTZLER 
1879  - 1963 


Two  small  boys  were  walking  home  from  school  along  a dusty 
Missouri  road  when  they  met  an  old  man  who  asked  them  their  names. 
The  oldest  replied,  “My  name  is  John,  and  this  is  Elmer.”  The  man 
then  asked  if  they  were  twins.  The  boys  had  never  heard  the  word  before 
and  were  puzzled.  John  replied  helpfully,  “Yes,  we  are  twins.”  The  old 
gentleman  wanted  to  know  how  old  the  boys  were.  “I  am  seven,”  John 
answered,  “and  Elmer  is  six.”  The  old  man  went  on  up  the  road, 
laughing  as  far  as  they  could  see  him,  while  the  boys  wondered.1 

John  Hartzler,  or  J.  E.  as  he  became  known,  here  learned  a great 
lesson:  that  two  boys  could  be  brothers  without  being  twins.  Later  on 
he  was  often  heard  to  say,  “I  have  wished  thousands  of  times  since 
that  a lot  of  preachers  and  bishops  that  I have  known,  would  realize 
that  men  can  be  brothers,  theologically  and  religiously,  without  being 
twins.  The  story  of  our  church  today  would  be  different.” 

The  amusing  anecdote  and  the  lesson  he  drew  from  it  were  typical  of 
the  many  stories  for  which  thousands  of  people,  both  Mennonite  and 
non-Mennonite,  remember  J.  E.  Hartzler.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the 
best  public  speakers  and  lecturers  in  Mennonite  circles.  He  was  also 
the  president  of  three  Mennonite  schools — Goshen  College,  Bethel 
College,  and  Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary — although  it  was  as  a 
lecturer  and  storyteller  that  most  Mennonites  remember  him.  A younger 
generation  which  never  knew  him  as  teacher  or  administrator  remem- 
bers him  fondly  because  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  heard  him  speak. 

J.  E.’s  parents  were  Joseph  Z.  and  Mary  (Byler)  Hartzler,  both  born 
in  Pennsylvania  of  Pennsylvania  “Dutch”  Old  Order  Amish  stock.  After 
their  marriage  in  1878  they  made  their  first  home  near  Ligonier,  Indiana, 
at  a place  called  Hen  Peck.  Due  to  financial  reverses  Joseph  lost  a saw- 
mill which  he  operated  and  the  Hartzlers  left  Indiana  completely  bank- 
rupt. 

Before  they  left  Indiana  their  first  son  was  born  on  February  2,  1879, 
They  named  him  John  Ellsworth  after  the  great  American  jurist  Oliver 
Ellsworth  who  lived  just  a short  distance  from  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  where  the  Hartzler  baby  would  one  day  study  and  teach.  J.  E. 
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was  often  told  by  his  mother  that  as  a child  he  was  the  heartiest,  health- 
iest, hungriest,  and  fattest  baby  she  had  ever  seen.  She  said  he  would 
eat  a large  bowl  of  crackers  and  milk  and  then  howl  for  more. 

When  the  family  left  Indiana,  J.  E.’s  new  home  became  Allensville, 
Pennsylvania.  But  this  was  only  temporary.  The  wide  open  west  had 
always  appealed  to  Joseph  Hartzler,  and  in  a few  years  the  family 
settled  in  Logan  County,  Ohio. 

One  of  J.  E.  Hartzler’ s earliest  recollections  had  to  do  with  a small 
stream  in  Logan  County  that  ran  between  the  Hartzler  home  and  the 
home  of  a neighbor  boy.  Ducks  frequented  the  stream,  and  one  day 
the  little  boys  decided  to  take  two  of  the  ducks  home  with  them.  They 
caught  them  and  started  across  the  pasture  only  to  be  met  at  the  gate 
by  J.  E.’s  mother  with  a paddle  in  her  hand.  J.  E.  sometimes  related 
that  he  could  still  feel  the  sting  of  that  paddle  when  he  met  his  first 
“board  of  education.”  These  are  his  words:  “I  have  met  a few  Boards 
of  Education  since  then,  not  all  of  them  so  courteous,  so  reasonable, 
so  just,  so  efficient,  or  so  convincing.” 

The  paddle  revealed  to  him  that  there  were  other  people  in  the  world 
who  along  with  the  ducks  had  rights  and  privileges  with  which  he  had 
no  right  to  interfere.  This  “board  of  education”  proved  most  efficient 
as  he  was  growing  up,  and  he  said  later  that  he  still  respected  it  most 
highly  and  coveted  that  board  for  all  contemporary  youngsters! 

When  J.  E.  was  five  the  Hartzlers  moved  again,  this  time  to  Cass 
County,  Missouri.  Here  land  was  still  cheap  and  the  family  lived  on 
a farm.  Jackrabbits  and  coyotes  were  plentiful.  Prairie  chickens  sup- 
plied the  family  with  desirable  meat.  Corn  bread  and  fried  mush  was 
the  most  staple  food;  the  children  thrived  on  it. 

Joseph  and  Mary  Hartzler  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  three  of 
whom  were  still  living  in  1958.  J.  E.  remembered  vividly  the  family 
picture  made  at  mealtime:  the  father  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  mother 
next  on  his  left,  and  to  her  left  the  youngest  member  of  the  family 
and  so  on  around  the  table  in  order  of  age. 

Twelve  people  around  the  same  table,  and  often  in  the  evening  met 
with  only  corn  bread,  milk  and  onions.  But  we  thrived  on  it.  We  just 
grew  up  without  luxuries.  When  we  boys  were  working  in  the  field 
and  the  dinner  signal  was  given  we  all  started  to  run.  The  one  who 
fell  down  in  the  run  just  got  up  and  went  back  to  the  field  again 
knowing  that  by  the  time  he  got  to  the  table  everything  was  gone 
anyway. 

Time  came  for  J.  E.  to  attend  school.  Reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic were  major  studies.  Pedagogical  theory  those  days  never  con- 
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sidcred  educating  the  whole  boy;  only  the  boy  from  his  ears  up.  Properly 
to  occupy  themselves  from  the  ears  down  while  the  teacher  was  trying 
to  educate  them  from  the  ears  up  was  a perplexing  problem  for  the  boys. 
However,  in  his  early  school  days  J.  E.  learned  many  great  and  profit- 
able lessons. 

School  days  were  always  welcome.  Books  captured  his  interest 
and  new  knowledge  always  intrigued  him.  Early  in  his  school  days 
he  had  visions  of  some  day  being  a teacher.  But  at  that  time  boys 
didn’t  go  to  school  for  the  entire  school  year — they  had  to  help  with 
the  farm  work  during  the  busy  seasons.  But  even  with  such  handicaps 
it  was  at  the  early  age  of  about  12  that  he  decided  to  become  a teacher 
and  perhaps  even  a preacher.  He  completed  grade  school  at  age  17 
and  high  school  at  the  Elkhart  Institute  when  he  was  21  years  old. 

During  his  boyhood  years  John  got  to  church  very  little.  His  mother 
joined  the  Sycamore  Grove  Church  soon  after  they  located  in  Missouri. 
His  father  never  joined  a church  after  going  west,  although  he  had  been 
a member  while  living  in  Pennsylvania. 

A distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  church,  bad  roads,  and  black 
Missouri  mud  made  church-going  something  of  a problem.  When  a 
visiting  preacher  came  into  the  community  the  Hartzlers  would  try  to 
attend.  A team  of  mules — and  J.  E.  told  many  stories  about  his  experi- 
ences with  those  mules — and  a lumber  wagon  was  their  only  means 
of  transportation.  The  Hartzlers  lived  near  East  Lynne  and  occasionally 
attended  Methodist  revival  meetings. 

J.  E.  says  that  according  to  his  memory  he  received  his  first  religious 
convictions  in  those  meetings.  There  were  intense  differences  in  the 
“Old”  Mennonite  church  at  Clearfork  which  were  intensified  by  John 
S.  Coffman’s  visit  to  the  community.  As  a lad  of  fourteen  J.  E.  lis- 
tened to  Coffman  and  concluded  that  if  he  could  preach  like  that  he, 
too,  wanted  to  be  a preacher. 

From  then  on,  even  while  in  grade  and  high  school,  he  chose  his 
reading  and  courses  of  study  with  the  ministry  in  mind.  Because  of  the 
children’s  preference  for  the  English  language  the  boys  started  to  Sunday 
school  at  the  Bethel  Church,  about  seven  miles  from  their  home  where 
A.  D.  Wenger  was  minister  at  the  time.  He  was  a young  schoolteacher 
and  preached  good  sermons.  The  boys  admired  him. 

Under  Wenger’s  preaching  J.  E.  decided  to  unite  with  the  church. 
Bishop  Daniel  Driver  of  Morgan  County,  Missouri,  baptized  the  boys 
in  the  Clearfork  creek  near  the  Sycamore  church.  J.  E.  recalled  that 
“great  day  in  my  experience”: 

All  in  all  those  days  on  the  farm  were  worth  everything  to  me.  The 
farm  put  me  in  close  touch  with  nature,  animals,  birds  and  men.  I 
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learned  to  work  with  my  hands,  according  to  the  philosophy  of 
Goethe.  I learned  in  those  days  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  get 
through  this  world  successfully,  and  that  is  by  thinking  straight, 
working  hard,  and  living  clean.  I learned,  too,  that  the  poor  man 
was  not  the  man  without  money,  but  the  man  without  dreams.  Long 
hours  alone  in  the  field  gave  me  every  opportunity  to  dream,  and 
those  dreams  have  given  me  direction  ever  since. 

On  February  2,  1900,  J.  E.  turned  twenty-one.  That  June  he  went 
to  work  in  the  Kansas  wheat  fields  and  had  his  first  experiences  among 
strangers.  After  working  here  during  the  summer  he  left  Newton  early 
in  September,  went  to  East  Lynne  for  a few  days  and  then  on  to  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  which  at  the  time,  seemed  a long  way  from  East  Lynne. 

At  Elkhart  J.  E.  was  personally  met  by  J.  M.  Kurtz,  one  of  the 
Institute  instructors.  He  had  all  his  possessions  in  a “telescope.”  In 
those  days  they  didn’t  press  their  pants  in  Missouri  and,  he  says,  his 
pants  looked  like  two  grain  bags  filled  with  clover  hay. 

My  boyhood  days  were  over  all  too  soon.  Moving  from  boyhood  to 
manhood  is  a bit  like  a kitten  becoming  a cat;  you  don’t  know  quite 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Becoming  a young  man  I 
found  myself  in  a new  and  different  world,  but  a good  world.  Deci- 
sions had  to  be  made  and  I soon  discovered  that  if  I failed  to  make 
them,  time  made  them  for  me,  and  from  the  verdict  of  time  there 
was  no  retreat — just  a little  good  sense  and  a little  good  judgment  is 
all  that  a young  man  needs. 

In  his  memoirs  Hartzler  recalls  fondly  the  meaning  of  his  time  spent 
at  the  Institute: 

At  that  time  the  Elkhart  Institute  was  Noah  E.  Byers,  and  Noah  E. 
Byers  was  the  Elkhart  Institute.  To  the  students  he  was  the  best 
man  on  earth,  he  was  the  personification  of  knowledge  and  wisdom; 
he  was  a man  of  excellent  Christian  character.  No  other  Mennonite 
teacher  has  done  so  much  for  me.  There  is  no  other  one  in  his  class. 

Next  to  Byers,  J.  S.  Hartzler  influenced  his  student  greatly;  he  was 
the  teacher  of  Bible — a good  and  effective  teacher,  far  superior  to  most 
of  his  day.  He  first  opened  the  Old  Testament  to  J.  E.  and  started  him 
reading  theology.  He  was  not  a profound  scholar  but  of  sound  religious 
judgment  and  piloted  the  younger  man  through  the  tempest  raging  be- 
tween the  Elkhart  Institute,  Prairie  Street  Church,  and  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

The  days  at  the  Institute  were  difficult  ones  for  J.  E.,  especially  from 
a financial  standpoint.  The  $90  saved  in  the  Kansas  wheat  fields  was 
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soon  gone  but  J.  E.  testified  his  faith  was  greater  than  his  fears  and 
herein  lay  his  salvation.  He  did  everything  honorable  to  “get  on,”  and 
faith,  courage,  and  vision  helped  him  through. 

Of  course  young  men  were  not  the  only  ones  attending  the  Institute. 
The  young  women  who  came  were  older  and  more  mature  than  the 
average  high  school  and  college  girls  of  today,  but  so  also  were  the  men. 
Most  of  them  came  from  the  farm.  Quoting  from  J.  E. : 

One  young  lady,  I noticed  one  day,  in  the  library  working  over  her 
books,  apparently  very  much  interested,  and  she  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. I learned  that  she  was  from  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  One  of  the 
men  students  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  same  class  with  her  and  she 
was  a good  student;  another  one  told  me  that  she  came  from  a very 
good  home.  So  one  day  I ventured  to  arrange  to  take  her  to  a lecture 
in  the  town  opera  house.  She  told  me  her  name  was  Mamie  Yoder. 
Well,  to  make  a long  story  short,  the  money  that  I used  to  buy  that 
ticket  to  the  lecture  was  not  ‘spent,’  it  was  ‘invested’  and  paid  divi- 
dends far  beyond  my  highest  expectations.  We  fell  for  each  other  in 
a very  short  time. 

While  attending  the  Institute,  in  about  1902,  J.  E.  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  People’s  Christian  Association  and  that  summer  was 
sent  to  Lake  Geneva  for  the  student  YMCA  conference.  Here  for  the 
first  time  he  came  in  contact  with  such  men  as  John  R.  Mott  and 
Robert  E.  Speer,  men  of  vision,  faith,  courage,  and  conviction.  Their 
addresses  made  a great  impression  on  him.  Following  this  conference 
there  was  never  any  question  in  his  mind  but  that  he  would  devote 
his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.  From  this  time  on  he  arranged  his 
courses  of  study  accordingly,  with  major  emphasis  on  New  Testament, 
theology,  history,  language,  philosophy,  and  public  speaking. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  the  Elkhart  Institute  moved  to  Goshen  and 
became  Goshen  College.  While  in  college  J.  E.  decided: 

I will  blot  out  of  my  life  the  failures  that  result  from  wasted  time,  and 
write  into  it  the  success  that  results  from  time  well  invested;  I will 
keep  my  life  clean,  and  fill  it  with  useful  knowledge  gained  from 
books,  teachers  and  experiences;  I will  fix  my  eyes  on  the  goal  of 
my  aspirations  and  set  my  hand  to  the  task  of  winning  that  goal. 
Finally  I will  hope  high,  work  hard,  and  live  up  to  the  best  that  is 
within  me. 

In  those  days  the  “Old”  Mennonite  Church  believed  that  the  only 
way  the  Lord  could  have  a hand  in  the  selection  and  ordination  of  a 
minister  was  by  use  of  the  lot. 
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I was  fully  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  I would  never  submit  to 
the  lot.  I believed  that  if  a man  was  called  of  God  to  preach  the 
gospel  that  man  himself  would  know  it.  On  a Sunday  afternoon  in 
June  1904,  I went  into  the  college  chapel,  sat  on  the  balcony  and 
in  the  quiet  of  that  moment  I made  my  final  decision  and  said  ‘yes’ 
to  God  and  the  ministry. 

It  was  the  Bethel  congregation  in  Cass  County,  Missouri,  that  first 
called  J.  E.  Hartzler  to  the  ministry.  Bishop  Daniel  Kauffman  presided 
and  asked  the  church  to  give  their  votes  for  a candidate.  The  votes 
were  taken  and  they  were  unanimous  for  one  man.  The  bishop  asked 
them  to  go  home  and  pray  about  it  and  to  come  back  the  next  Sunday 
and  vote  again.  Again  the  vote  was  for  one  man,  so  no  lot  was  needed. 
J.  E.  was  ordained  on  September  4,  1904.  He  later  wrote: 

Preaching  is  an  art — vastly  more  than  making  public  addresses — it 
means  enlightenment  of  the  human  mind,  the  purification  of  the 
heart,  and  inspiration  of  the  soul  and  the  motivation  of  the  will.  The 
preacher,  if  he  would  succeed,  must  have  the  test  of  the  scholar,  the 
torch  of  the  prophet,  the  touch  of  the  poet,  and  the  technique  of  the 
Christ.  A good  sermon  must  have  a scriptural  basis,  it  must  be 
backed  by  deep  conviction,  and  must  be  preached  by  a man  who 
knows  what  he  believes  and  why. 

After  a few  years  spent  in  teaching  and  one  year  in  preaching  J.  E. 
decided  to  enter  theological  school.  His  first  decision  was  to  go  to 
Moody  Bible  Institute  but  after  spending  the  summer  of  1907  as  a 
student  there  he  was  disappointed  and  felt  it  was  not  the  place  for  him. 
So  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  entered  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
This  was  another  great  day  in  his  experience. 

Never,  even  to  this  day,  have  I had  a single  reason  to  doubt  divine 
guidance.  The  day  in  September  that  year  when  I entered  Mc- 
Cormick marks  one  of  the  most  significant  milestones  in  my  life. 
That  day  put  me  into  a new  and  different  world,  a world  that  I have 
never  had  reason  to  regret. 

Two  years  were  spent  here.  Then  he  received  the  call  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
J.  E.  accepted  the  call.  In  1909  he  received  the  first  B.  A.  degree  ever 
given  by  Goshen  College.  He  went  on  to  Union  Theological  Seminary 
where  in  the  spring  of  1910  he  received  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree. 
Here  he  came  in  touch  with  great  men  of  the  time,  to  whom  he  felt 
deeply  indebted. 

J.  E.  Hartzler  and  Mamie  M.  Yoder  were  married  on  October  5, 
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1910.  While  J.  E.  was  in  the  pastorate  at  Elkhart,  two  children  came  to 
bless  their  home,  John  Ell  wood  and  Helen  Charlene.  Both  were  a great 
joy  to  their  parents. 

After  graduation  from  Goshen  College  J.  E.  kept  in  mind  his  purpose 
to  go  on  to  graduate  school  sometime  in  the  future.  He  knew  that  the 
Christian  ministry  demanded  the  best  training  and  he  was  anxious 
to  have  it.  If  he  was  to  preach  he  wanted  to  be  above  the  fog  of  igno- 
rance, loaded  with  gospel  truth  and  motivated  by  an  abundance  of 
spiritual  steam.  Through  the  years  he  continued  his  study,  with  edu- 
cation and  the  teaching  ministry  in  mind. 

When  in  1910  the  call  came  to  become  dean  of  the  Bible  school  at 
Goshen  College,  J.  E.  knew  it  would  mean  sailing  troubled  waters. 
But  he  remembered  that  there  was  healing  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
only  when  the  waters  were  troubled  and  that  a smooth  sea  never  makes 
a good  sailor.  At  Goshen  he  taught  courses  in  Old  and  New  Testament 
as  well  as  Christian  Theology. 

In  1912  J.  E,  began  urging  the  establishment  of  a theological  semi- 
nary offering  the  standard  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree.  He  felt  the 
weak  place  in  the  church  at  the  time  was  in  its  preaching.  Many  young 
people  were  moving  out  ahead  of  the  church’s  leadership.  It  was  clear 
that  either  the  church  must  develop  a new  leadership  or  it  would  suffer 
tragic  loss.  He  was  interested  in  the  all-Mennonite  convention,  an  idea 
which  brought  much  criticism.  When  the  first  one  was  held  at  Berne, 
Indiana,  he  did  not  attend  because  of  the  advice  of  the  bishop  but 
later  discovered  that  the  bishop  himself  had  attended. 

Those  years  at  Goshen  College  were  full  of  trouble.  At  first  J.  E. 
Hartzler  and  Paul  Whitmer  were  probably  the  only  men  with  both  an 
A.  B.  and  a B.  D.  degree.  At  that  time  a grade  school  education  was 
about  average.  Naturally  the  grade  school  mind  and  the  university  and 
theologically  trained  mind  did  not  always  travel  the  same  road,  and  it 
required  much  grace  for  people  to  work  together  and  to  get  along. 

President  Noah  Byers  resigned  from  Goshen  College  in  1913  and 
with  his  leaving  another  man  had  to  be  secured.  “I  was  not  drafted,  I 
was  conscripted,”  said  J.  E.  “I  never  had  the  aspiration  to  be  president 
of  any  college.  I was  happy  in  my  teaching  and  my  ministry.” 

The  task  would  be  hard  and  hazardous,  and  Hartzler  knew  it.  He 
also  felt  that  taking  over  an  institution  in  such  a situation  would  require 
a hero  or  a fool.  He  wasn’t  sure  which  he  would  be.  But  he  knew  there 
were  such  men  as  “fools  for  Christ’s  sake.”  After  his  election  he  decided 
to  throw  all  his  energies  into  Goshen  College,  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  and  to  pay  any  price  to  build  up  the  institution. 
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Some  progress  was  made  but  difficulties  continued;  eventually  Hartz- 
ler  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  Goshen  College  in  1918.  Soon 
thereafter  he  received  a call  from  Bethel  College  to  become  Professor 
of  Bible.  He  went  to  Kansas  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  In  1919,  J.  E. 
earned  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  When  President 
Kliewer  resigned,  the  Board  gave  J.  E.  a call  to  the  presidency.  He  ac- 
cepted but  informed  the  board  that  he  could  not  promise  to  stay  with 
Bethel  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  since  he  had  already  promised 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  joining  the  seminary  movement 
in  the  east  when  the  proper  time  arrived. 

During  Hartzler’s  administration  at  Goshen  College,  he  had  always 
hoped  to  locate  a seminary  there.  However,  the  idea  did  not  register 
favorably  with  the  older  leadership  of  the  church. 

The  movement  for  more  Mennonite  cooperation  and  a seminary  was 
astir  for  some  years  before  it  finally  became  a reality  on  the  campus  of 
Central  Mennonite  College  which  was  reorganized  into  Bluffton  College 
and  Mennonite  Seminary,  with  a board  of  15  directors  selected  from 
various  branches  of  the  Mennonite  church.  The  Seminary  continued  as 
a department  of  Bluffton  College  from  1915  to  1921,  with  J.  H.  Langen- 
walter  as  dean,  when  it  was  reorganized  into  a separate  institution  and 
named  Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary.  J.  E.  Hartzler  was  called  to 
head  the  Seminary. 

Concerning  his  move  from  Bethel  to  Witmarsum,  Hartzler  wrote: 

I was  not  merely  given  a call  to  come  and  head  the  movement.  . . . 
It  was  demanded  of  me.  The  representative  from  Bluffton  who  came 
to  Newton  to  persuade  me  to  come  was  given  orders  to  stay  there 
until  I would  agree  to  come.  After  a few  days  of  consideration  I 
agreed  to  come. 

This  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  a Mennonite  educational  institution.  Concerning  this  decision  he  later 
wrote : 

For  many  years  I have  been  saying  to  young  people  starting  out  in 
life,  “If  you  don’t  have  what  you  want,  use  what  you  have.”  To 
begin  with,  Witmarsum  had  neither  money  nor  buildings,  but  it  had 
faith,  hope,  a good  number  of  students — about  18,  and  a few  under- 
standing friends.  Frequently  apologies  had  to  be  made  for  the 
meager  equipment  but  I insisted  on  a financial  policy  of  “pay  as 
you  go  or  don’t  go”  and  stuck  to  that  policy. 

The  students  during  those  first  years  were  appreciative  and  patient. 
When  J.  E.  came  to  Witmarsum  in  1921  he  hoped  the  seminary  would 
before  long  affiliate  with  some  larger,  older,  and  well-established  theo- 
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logical  school  of  like  faith  and  spirit,  but  nothing  came  of  this  dream. 
For  a small  seminary  in  a small  denomination  to  carry  on  in  competition 
with  older,  larger,  stronger,  and  more  heavily  endowed  institutions  did 
not  make  sense  to  him.  He  felt  that  as  a separate  institution  Witmarsum 
could  not  hope  to  attract  many  students. 

While  at  Witmarsum  J.  E.  carried  a heavy  teaching  load.  In  addi- 
tion, needed  funds  had  to  be  raised  to  carry  on.  “I  also  had  a heavy 
lecture  schedule  among  the  churches  and  various  organizations  through- 
out the  country  from  coast  to  coast.  Witmarsum  needed  publicity  and 
this  was  the  best  way  to  secure  it,”  he  wrote. 

Even  with  his  demanding  schedule,  J.  E.  Hartzler  continued  to  study. 
In  1922  he  received  the  LL.B.  degree  from  Hamilton  College  of  Law 
and  in  1924  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Early  in  1931  Hartzler  received  a call  from  the  American  University 
in  Beirut,  Lebanon  to  become  visiting  professor  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  He  had  always  been  especially  interested  in  philosophy  and 
ethics,  and  after  much  consideration  decided  to  accept.  Upon  his 
resignation  the  Seminary  board  voted  to  suspend  work  for  one  year. 
The  suspension  turned  out  to  last  for  about  15  years  before  a General 
Conference  Mennonite  seminary  was  again  opened,  this  time  in  Chicago. 

The  ten  years  when  the  Seminary  was  at  Bluffton  it  met  a definite 
need  in  the  church  at  the  time.  Some  forty  or  more  graduates  went 
into  the  ministry  and  mission  fields,  all  doing  good  work.  Our  stu- 
dents and  graduates  were  appreciative  even  though  they  were  re- 
quired to  work  under  limited  circumstances.  The  closing  of  the  in- 
stitution marked  only  the  end  of  a chapter,  not  the  end  of  the  book. 
During  my  service  with  the  institution  I was  frequently  told  I was 
going  too  fast.  Perhaps  I was,  but  is  it  not  true  that  in  every  genera- 
tion somebody  must  go  “too  fast”  if  the  people  of  the  next  genera- 
tion are  to  go  at  all.  The  impossible  of  yesterday  becomes  the  possible 
of  today. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  express  the  contribution  of  Dr.  Hartzler  to 
the  Witmarsum  Seminary  is  to  quote  what  the  students  said  in  the 
Witmarsum  Spirit : 

As  an  expression  of  our  deepest  gratitude  for  his  instruction  in  the 
classroom,  for  his  self-sacrifice  and  unwavering  patience,  for  his  kind 
efforts  to  help  in  our  intellectual  and  religious  perplexities,  for  his 
admirable  efforts  in  assisting  our  quest  for  the  truth,  and  for  his 
wise  guidance  toward  a greater  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
we  the  student  body  loyally  dedicate  this  volume. 

J.  E.  Hartzler  served  as  professor  on  the  faculty  of  the  American 
University  in  Beirut  1931-32  and  the  faculty  of  the  Near  East  School 
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of  Religion  1934-36,  then  joined  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
faculty  in  1936.  At  Hartford  he  served  as  lecturer  for  11  years  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

When  J.  E.  formally  retired  from  teaching,  he  had  by  no  means 
completely  retired  from  teaching  and  preaching.  In  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  was  almost  constantly  on  lecture  tours  and  was  always 
in  great  demand  as  a speaker.  The  announcement  that  Hartzler  would 
speak  was  enough  to  get  a good  audience.  He  also  did  some  writing 
and  through  the  years  authored  Russell  and  Russellism,  1910;  Education 
Among  the  Mennonites,  1925;  Voices  from  Bible  Lands,  1935;  Su- 
premacy of  Christianity,  1946;  and  Christian  Foundations,  1953. 

In  1955  while  the  Hartzlers  were  on  a tour  in  Oslo,  Norway,  Mrs. 
Hartzler  died.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Eighth  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Indiana,  where  she  was  a member,  on  August  5. 
Two  years  later  J.  E.  married  Mrs.  Myra  H.  Weaver  of  New  Holland, 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  a staff  nurse  at  the  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  city 
hospital.  They  made  their  home  at  Goshen,  Indiana,  and  together  visited 
Russia.  On  their  return  he  continued  to  lecture  in  various  communities. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Hartzler  was  in  failing  health. 
Early  in  1963  while  visiting  Mrs.  Hartzler’s  former  home  community — 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania — he  suffered  a heart  attack  on  May  10 
and  was  admitted  to  a hospital  where  he  died  on  May  24.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Eighth  Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen,  where  he 
had  been  a member  for  many  years.  A full  and  rich  life  had  come  to  an 
end.  In  his  memoirs  he  wrote: 

I believe  that  the  greatest  need  in  the  world  is  common  sense;  that 
the  greatest  mystery  is  life;  that  the  most  unsolvable  problem  is 
death;  that  the  greatest  thought  is  God,  and  that  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  is  love. 


SOURCES 

1.  Vinora  (Weaver)  Salzman  (Mrs.  Earl),  former  student  and  friend  of  J.  E. 
Hartzler,  has  graciously  gathered  the  material  for  this  biography.  Quotations  used 
are  taken  from  Hartzler’s  unpublished  memoirs  in  the  Goshen  College  Historical 
Library. 

Other  sources:  Mennonite  Encyclopedia : “Goshen  College,”  Vol.  II,  p.  589; 
‘Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  968;  J.  E.  Hartzler,  Education 
Among  the  Mennonites  (Danvers:  Central  Mennonite  Publishing  Board,  1925), 
pp.  174-179. 
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ABRAHAM  WARKENTIN 
1885  - 1947 


On  August  24,  1912,  a young  Russian  schoolteacher  and  church 
worker  named  Abraham  Warkentin  married  Elizabeth  Unger,  a girl 
from  Alexanderwohl,  Russia.  Their  honeymoon  would  be  the  trip 
to  Hamburg,  Germany,  where  Abraham  was  to  be  a student  at  the 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  for  the  next  three  years.  What  the  young 
couple  did  not  realize  was  that  they  would  never  return  to  see  their 
loved  ones  and  their  home  in  Russia  again,  for  they  could  scarcely 
have  foreseen  the  World  War  which  was  to  cut  them  off  from  their 
native  land  and  leave  them  in  what  Russia  would  soon  consider  enemy 
territory.1 

Abraham,  the  son  of  Gerhard  and  Helena  (Klassen)  Warkentin,  was 
born  August  22,  1885,  at  Ladekopp,  Molotschna,  in  Russia’s  South- 
ern Ukraine.  The  youngest  of  six  children,  he  grew  up  in  the  Molotsch- 
na colonies  and  attended  school  at  Ladekopp,  Ohrloff,  and  Halbstadt. 
Following  graduation  from  the  Zentralschule  at  the  age  of  18  he  taught 
grade  school  in  Alexanderwohl  until  he  was  26.  During  these  years 
he  also  worked  with  the  young  people  of  his  church  and  did  some 
preaching  in  Russian  to  small  groups  that  he  gathered.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Lichtfelde  Evangelische  Mennonitengemeinde  in  Russia. 

Abraham  was  two  days  past  his  twenty-seventh  birthday  when  he 
and  Elizabeth  Unger  married.  They  arrived  in  Hamburg  where  Abraham 
entered  seminary.  Before  he  completed  his  training  the  first  World 
War  had  come,  with  Russia  and  Germany  on  opposite  sides.  Warkentin, 
a Russian  in  Germany,  was  declared  an  alien  enemy  and  was  cut  off 
from  funds  in  Russia  and  prevented  from  returning  to  his  former 
home.  This  meant  considerable  hardship  for  the  Warkentins.  Abraham’s 
son  John  later  wrote : 2 

This  was  a difficult  time  in  our  family  living,  both  because  of  the 
failing  economic  situation  in  Germany  and  the  political  unrest.  . . . 
There  were  times  when  we  could  hear  the  shelling  but  the  armies  as 
such  never  moved  through  that  area  of  Germany. 

After  graduating  from  the  Hamburg  Seminary  Abraham  Warkentin 
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accepted  a teaching  position  at  the  Realschule  at  Wilhelmsdorf,  Wuert- 
temberg,  Germany,  near  Lake  Constance.  Four  children  were  born  to 
Abraham  and  Elizabeth:  John,  Helmut,  Herman,  and  Edith. 

In  1920  Warkentin  was  ordained  as  minister  and  elder  by  the  South 
German  Mennonites  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  since  his  semi- 
nary days  at  Hamburg.  Even  though  in  enemy  territory  he  was  able 
to  find  work. 

In  1921  the  family  moved  to  a suburb  (Oberursel)  of  Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  where  Abraham  served  as  secretary  in  charge  of  the  office  for 
the  Deutsche  Mennonitenhilfe.  The  organization  had  recently  been 
created  for  relief  work  among  suffering  Mennonites  who  had  fled 
from  Russia  into  this  area.  Here  Warkentin’s  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language  and  conditions  enabled  him  to  render  significant  service. 
Through  this  work  he  also  came  in  touch  with  American  Mennonites 
and  their  relief  efforts.  His  son  John  wrote:3 

Father  did  a good  deal  of  traveling  during  this  time,  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  displaced  Mennonites  from  Southern  Russia  and 
helping  those  who  asked  for  help  in  emigrating  to  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Paraguay.  This  was  a difficult  time  . . . father  experienced  many 
unhappy  encounters  with  displaced  Mennonites  who  were  unhappy 
with  whatever  arrangements  could  be  made  for  them.4 

Instead  of  returning  to  Russia  after  the  war  the  Warkentins  decided 
to  migrate  to  America.  C.  F.  Claassen,  a Newton  banker,  was  a member 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Relief  Committee  at  the  time; 
he  had  gotten  in  touch  with  the  relief  efforts  of  the  German  Menno- 
nites  in  behalf  of  Russian  Mennonite  refugees  in  their  country  and 
had  thus  become  acquainted  with  Abraham  Warkentin,  then  secretary 
of  the  German  relief  organization.  It  was  largely  through  the  help  of 
Claassen  that  the  Warkentin  family  came  to  America  in  1923.  After  a 
temporary  stay  at  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  they  moved  to  Newton,  where 
with  brief  interruptions  they  lived  for  the  next  20  years. 

The  new  beginning  was  not  easy.  Abraham  Warkentin  had  received 
his  training  and  experience  as  a teacher  and  minister  in  countries  that 
were  different  in  many  ways.  Now  he  had  to1  learn  a new  language 
in  order  to  teach  and  preach;  this  was  not  easy  for  a person  nearly 
40  years  of  age.  Many  other  adjustments  had  to  be  made  but  Warkentin 
quickly  and  graciously  adjusted  to  the  new  environment,  winning  the 
affection  of  students  and  others  with  whom  he  associated. 

For  some  months  Abraham  worked  for  the  Herald  Publishing  Com- 
pany in  Newton.  Soon  he  became  assistant  pastor  of  Newton’s  First 
Mennonite  Church.  In  1924  he  began  teaching  German  and  Bible 
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at  Bethel  College,  a position  which  he  held  until  1943.  During  his 
teaching  he  also  continued  his  study.  In  1927  and  1928  the  family  was 
in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  Abraham  did  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  receiving  the  M.A.  degree  in  1929.  In  1933  the  family 
moved  to  Chicago  where  he  continued  studies  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1935.  His  doctoral  thesis  was 
on  “Der  Teufel  in  der  Deutschen  Literatur”  (The  Devil  in  German 
Literature). 

At  Bethel  College  Warkentin  was  active  in  the  study  of  Mennonite 
history  and  began  gathering  historical  materials  of  various  kinds,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  quotation  taken  from  The  Story  of  Bethel 
College :4 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  Museum  by  Warkentin,  the  collec- 
tions were  classified  into  three  major  divisions:  (1)  natural  history, 
(2)  Kansas  history,  and  (3)  Mennonite  history.  Warkentin’s  in- 
terest being  confined  almost  entirely  to  Mennonite  history,  he  began 
at  once  to  gather  pertinent  material.  This  material,  much  of  it  of 
great  value,  was  scattered  widely  throughout  the  constituency,  but 
Warkentin’s  efforts  to  bring  it  together  met  with  fine  success.  A 
good  beginning  was  made  with  the  collection  of  Mennonite  material 
at  Bethel  College. 

In  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  developing  this  library  his  picture  is 
at  present  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  office  of  the  Mennonite  Historical 
Library  with  the  following  inscription  on  a plaque : 

Office  Furniture 
By  John  and  Linda  Warkentin 
in  Memory  of 
Abraham  Warkentin 

Abraham  Warkentin  was  a man  of  energy  and  many  interests.  An- 
other area  in  which  he  made  valuable  contributions  was  that  of  publi- 
cation. His  Who’s  Who  Among  the  Mennonites  appeared  in  1937 
and  was  published  by  Bethel  College.  A second  and  larger  edition, 
with  Melvin  Gingerich  as  co-editor,  also  published  by  Bethel  College, 
appeared  in  1943.  His  biblical  interest  and  knowledge  were  indicated 
when  in  1942  Bethel  College  published  his  Harmony  of  the  Kings , 
a recognized  contribution  in  the  field. 

Warkentin  was  also  an  active  Conference  worker.  From  1937  to 
1942  he  served  as  editor-in-chief  for  the  Sunday  school  quarterly  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  From  1935  to  1940  he 
was  vice-president  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Board  of  the  Conference, 
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and  from  1941  to  1947  member  of  the  Conference  Historical  Commit- 
tee. For  seven  years,  from  1933  to  1940,  he  was  a member  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee.5 

That  his  activities  on  some  of  these  committees  were  discontinued 
after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  was  related  to  the  fact  that,  even 
though  he  was  a person  of  three  countries,  as  it  were,  somehow  he 
could  never  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States — the  country  he 
loved  and  served  most.  Citizenship  was  repeatedly  denied  him  because 
he  would  not  promise  “to  bear  arms  in  time  of  war.”  In  spite  of  great 
disappointment  and  far-reaching  handicaps  he  nevertheless  remained 
true  and  loyal  to  his  heritage  and  personal  convictions  regarding  the 
Christian  attitude  to  war. 

Some  years  earlier,  in  1915  the  Mennonite  Seminary  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Bluffton,  Ohio;  in  1921  it  became  the  Witmarsum  Theological 
Seminary.  Because  of  the  depression  and  for  other  reasons  the  institu- 
tion had  been  closed  temporarily  in  1931.  In  the  meantime  the  Semi- 
nary board  continued  to  meet  in  the  hope  that  the  school  could  be 
reopened. 

At  the  same  time  the  board  of  education  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  was  also  concerned  about  the  Seminary.  The  General 
Conference  session  at  Upland,  California,  in  1935  asked  the  board  of 
education  to  study  the  possibilities  of  its  reopening.  Three  years  later 
the  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  General  Conference  adopted  the  board’s 
recommendation  that  the  Conference  executive  committee,  the  board 
of  education,  and  the  Seminary  board  work  together  toward  reorganiza- 
tion and  reopening  of  the  institution. 

The  three  groups  worked  out  both  a plan  of  reorganization  and  a 
proposed  statement  of  faith  on  which  the  reorganized  institution  was 
to  be  based.  Heretofore  the  Seminary  board  of  trustees  had  been  self- 
appointed  and  self-perpetuating,  composed  of  persons  from  various 
district  conferences.  It  was  hoped  that  a gradual  change  to  direct  election 
of  board  members  would  bring  about  greater  interest  and  a more  direct 
feeling  of  responsibility  by  the  constituency. 

The  new  plan  provided  that  six  board  members  be  elected  by  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonites  and  three  by  Central  Conference  Menno- 
nites.  The  latter  group  has  since  merged  with  the  General  Conference, 
so  that  now  it  elects  all  nine  members.  Advisory  members  were  to  be 
appointed  or  elected  by  Conference  colleges  and  the  Seminary  alumni 
association. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  reorganized  board  was  held  at  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  on  February  13,  1940.  At  this  time  the  old  board  of  trustees  of 
Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary  in  the  presence  of  legal  counsel 
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turned  over  its  library  of  2,000  volumes,  its  endowment  fund  of  $11,000, 
its  charter  and  records;  and  all  other  assets  to  the  newly  created  board. 
In  1941  at  Souderton,  Pennsylvania,  the  Conference  approved  both 
the  reorganization  and  the  proposed  statement  of  faith,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, with  some  changes  and  then  only  after  considerable  debate. 

The  new  board  now  continued  work.  Before  the  next  Conference 
session  held  in  1945  at  North  Newton,  Kansas,  four  regular  board 
meetings  had  been  held  and  various  subcommittees  had  met  at  least 
six  times;  but  in  the  board’s  statement  to  this  Conference  it  said,  “We 
are,  however,  not  ready  to  make  any  definite  report  to  the  Conference 
at  this  time.”6  No  recommendations  were  made.  Nevertheless,  the  1945 
conference  on  the  Bethel  College  campus  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  for  the  Seminary. 

Two  problems  seemed  especially  difficult:  to  find  somebody  qualified 
and  willing  to  head  up  the  institution,  and  to  decide  whether  the  Semi- 
nary should  be  reopened  at  Bluffton  or  relocated  elsewhere.  Various 
possibilities  were  considered  by  the  board,  the  most  attractive  of  these 
being  affiliation  with  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  institution  in  Chicago. 

At  this  session  much  unfriendly  criticism  was  voiced  against  the 
colleges,  especially  against  Bethel  College  and  its  leadership,  by  friends 
of  the  then  recently  established  Grace  Bible  Institute  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. This  antagonism  toward  higher  education,  probably  uncon- 
sciously based  on  the  need  for  justification  of  the  new  Bible  Institute, 
was  the  turning  point  for  the  Seminary. 

Following  the  1945  session,  Edmund  G.  Kaufman,  (the  then  Presi- 
dent of  Bethel  College,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  General  Conference 
Board  of  Education),  who  had  repeatedly  declined  the  invitation  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  the  Seminary,  undertook  a personal  cam- 
paign to  urge  affiliation  with  Bethany  in  Chicago.  Abraham  Warkentin, 
by  now  partially  recovered  from  a stroke  suffered  in  1942  while  teach- 
ing at  Bethel  and  now  serving  part-time  in  ministering  at  Civilian 
Public  Service  camps,  was  a possible  person  to  head  the  proposed  new 
institution.  He  had  the  confidence  of  both  the  more  conservative  and 
the  more  liberal  wings  in  the  Conference.  Kaufman  made  a special 
trip  to  the  C.P.S.  camp  in  Colorado  to  discuss  possibilities  with  him. 
Warkentin  seemed  favorably  inclined  should  a call  be  extended  to  him. 

On  July  31,  Warkentin  met  with  the  Seminary  board  in  Chicago. 
Among  other  things,  the  board  decided  to  reopen  the  Seminary,  to 
affiliate  with  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary  in  Chicago,  to  change  the  name 
of  the  school  from  Witmarsum  Theological  Seminary  to  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  and  Bible  School,  and  to  call  Abraham  Warkentin 
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to  serve  as  president  of  the  institution.7  Warkentin  accepted  and  from 
here  on  assumed  leadership  of  the  cause  which  he  so  ably  directed. 

A special  meeting  for  prayer  and  discussion  was  called  for  the 
afternoon  of  August  31,  1945,  to  convene  in  the  chapel  of  Bethany 
Biblical  Seminary.  Board  members,  prospective  students  and  others 
interested  in  the  Seminary  were  invited.  Pastor  A.  S.  Rosenberger, 
chairman  of  the  Seminary  Board,  opened  the  service  and  briefly  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Seminary.  President  Abraham  Warkentin  gave  the  main 
address  based  on  Revelation  3:8,  “Behold,  I have  set  before  thee  an 
open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it.”  Others,  and  each  of  the  prospec- 
tive students  present,  made  appropriate  remarks  expressing  their  faith 
and  hope  for  the  institution.  After  a season  of  prayer  and  adjournment 
the  group  gathered  again  for  an  evening  dinner  and  further  discussion 
and  fellowship.8  On  October  4,  1945,  the  formal  opening  of  the  Semi- 
nary took  place  in  the  form  of  a dedication,  consecration,  and  prayer 
service. 

The  Seminary  was  again  under  way  with  nearly  a dozen  students. 
However,  this  was  a pioneering  task,  and  those  in  charge  had  many 
problems  to  face  and  many  decisions  to  make.  Gradually  property  was 
acquired,  the  faculty  was  strengthened,  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased, and  the  institution  grew. 

From  1945  to  1958  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  operated  in  affilia- 
tion with  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary.  Affiliation  was  at  the  level  of 
instruction,  each  school  having  its  own  constituency,  its  own  board  of 
directors,  its  own  office  quarters,  library,  homes,  and  its  own  faculty 
and  students.  For  instructional  purposes,  however,  the  faculty  members 
of  both  schools  became  one  and  the  students  of  both  schools  became 
one  body.  Classes  were  held  at  the  Bethany  campus  at  3435  West 
Van  Buren  Street  while  the  Mennonite  headquarters  and  homes  were 
located  in  the  4600  block  on  South  Woodlawn  Avenue.9  Traveling  back 
and  forth  was  done  mostly  by  a Seminary  bus. 

Many  problems  faced  the  young  institution  but  the  greatest  of  these 
was  the  failing  health  of  President  Warkentin.  During  his  later  years 
he  underwent  a succession  of  three  major  operations;  after  the  first 
two  he  was  able  to  resume  active  work  on  a limited  basis.  In  July, 
1947,  he  was  confined  to  Wesley  Hospital  in  Chicago  where  after 
much  suffering  he  passed  away  rather  suddenly  on  August  30.  Funeral 
services  were  held  in  Chicago  on  September  2,  1947.  The  Mennonite 
reported:10 

Dr.  S.  F.  Pannabecker,  Dean  of  the  Seminary,  was  in  charge  of  the 

services.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Rufus  Bowman,  President  of  Beth- 
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any  Biblical  Seminary,  Rev.  A.  S.  Rosenberger,  Chairman  of  the 
Seminary  Board,  and  Dr.  Ed.  G.  Kaufman,  President  of  Bethel 
College.  ...  A large  number  of  friends  had  gathered  to  pay  their 
last  respect  to  Dr.  Warkentin.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Fairmount  Cemetery  southwest  of  Chicago. 

The  Seminary  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  had 
lost  a pioneering  leader.  His  son  John  summarized  his  father’s  life  in 
the  following  words : 11 

My  father  was  always  a very  sincere  and  very  shy  man.  I think  of 
him  now  as  having  had  unusual  intellectual  capacity  and  wisdom 
which  he  never  permitted  himself  to  use  fully.  He  often  held  him- 
self in  reserve  lest  he  be  thought  too  aggressive  or  forward.  He 
was  a man  of  deep  conviction  and  feeling,  but  this  he  hid  even  more 
effectively,  so  that  he  often  seemed  to  be  merely  friendly.  He  very 
rarely  got  angry,  but  when  he  did  it  was  frightening  to  the  rest  of 
the  family.  The  most  intense  feeling  I now  have  about  my  father  is 
the  memory  of  his  childlike  faith  in  relation  to  God.  He  had  a way 
of  reading  the  Gospels  as  if  he  had  just  come  across  the  story  for  the 
first  time,  and  this  made  it  exciting  and  interesting  for  him  and  for 
others. 

I feel  that  he  died  too  soon,  but  that  he  did  not  really  wish  to  live 
much  longer  than  he  did.  He  had  learned  the  English  language  well 
enough  to  preach  in  it  for  about  fifteen  years,  had  taught  many  stu- 
dents, had  preached  to  many  congregations,  had  helped  to  set  up 
the  Seminary,  and  had  raised  his  children.  I think  he  died  when  he 
felt  his  work  was  finished. 

After  Warkentin’s  death,  Dean  S.  F.  Pannabecker  became  President 
of  the  Seminary. 
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Henry  P.  Krehbiel 
1862-1940 


Henry  J.  Krehbiel 
1865-1940 


John  R.  Thierstein 
1867-1941 


C.  Henry  Smith 
1875-1948 


Jacob  H.  Janzen 
1878-1950 


David  W.  Friesen 
1879-1951 


NATHANIEL  B.  GRUBB 
1850  - 1938 


In  the  summer  of  1881  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Philadelphia 
erected  a new  brick  building  at  a cost  of  $9,000.  The  building  still 
stands  although  several  remodelings  have  taken  place.  The  structure 
was  dedicated  on  the  third  Sunday  in  January,  1882.  In  July  of  that 
year  Pastor  Albert  E.  Funk  resigned. 

For  a new  leader  the  congregation  turned  to  the  assistant  pastor  of 
the  Schwenksville  congregation,  Nathaniel  B.  Grubb.  The  young  pastor 
served  the  church  as  pulpit  supply  during  July,  August,  and  September 
of  that  year.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  congregation  extended  a call 
to  him  to  become  its  permanent  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  on 
October  1,  1882,  began  a ministry  that  was  to  last  for  38  years  and 
three  months.1 

The  acceptance  of  the  call  opened  a career  of  distinguished  service, 
not  only  to  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Philadelphia  but  to  other 
churches,  to  the  Eastern  District  and  the  General  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites  as  well.  N.  B.  Grubb  proved  to  be  a strong  spiritual  leader. 
His  initiative,  his  administrative  ability,  his  consecration  to  the  task, 
and  his  pleasing  personality  helped  him  to  lead  many  to  Christ  and 
to  build  the  membership  of  the  church.  During  the  38  years  of  his 
ministry,  additions  to  the  church  roll  averaged  26  per  year,  with  a 
total  of  over  1,000. 

The  story  of  Nathaniel  B.  Grubb  is  that  of  a country  boy  who  found 
his  life’s  work  in  the  city.  He  was  bom  July  6,  1850,  in  Frederick 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  Silas  and 
Elizabeth  (Bertolet)  Grubb.  His  parents  were  of  sturdy  Pennsylvania 
German  Mennonite  stock  who  always  made  the  Lord  and  his  church 
the  first  consideration  in  their  lives. 

Nathaniel’s  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  his  parents’  farm;  he 
attended  the  local  schools  of  Frederick  Township.  For  several  years 
he  worked  in  a milling  establishment.  During  the  year  1867-1868  he 
attended  Frederick  Institute,  an  academy  and  preparatory  school  lo- 
cated in  what  is  the  present  building  of  the  Mennonite  Home  for  the 
Aged  at  Frederick,  Pennsylvania. 
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In  May,  1865,  Nathaniel  was  baptized  and  received  into  the  Schwenks- 
ville  congregation.  His  leadership  talents  were  early  recognized  and  at 
the  age  of  19  he  became  Sunday  school  superintendent.  In  this  office 
he  served  for  two  years.  On  May  9,  1872,  he  was  made  the  assistant 
to  Moses  H.  Gottshall,  pastor  of  the  congregation.  After  election  as 
assistant  pastor  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  June  30  of  that  year. 
This  was  followed  by  his  marriage  on  July  4 to  Salome  C.  Gottshall, 
of  Tremont,  Pennsylvania.  That  winter  Nathaniel  studied  at  Wads- 
worth (Ohio)  Mennonite  Seminary  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 

Returning  to  Schwenksville  after  the  term  spent  at  the  Wadsworth 
school,  Grubb  continued  with  his  duties  as  assistant  pastor.  The  pastors 
of  the  congregation  at  this  time  also  served  groups  at  Herstines,  Bert- 
olets,  Skippackville,  Rock  Hill,  and  Rich  Valley.  Thus  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  plenty  of  preaching  and  pastoral  duties  for  two 
ministers. 

During  his  assistant  pastorship  at  Schwenksville,  Grubb  was  also 
employed  in  the  printing  trade,  in  which  he  developed  a great  interest. 
In  1877  he  purchased  a business  and  founded  the  Schwenksville  Item. 
The  Pottstown  Republican  had  just  suspended  publication  and  Grubb 
felt  that  a new  publication  was  needed.  The  first  issue  appeared  on 
September  6.  For  a time  Grubb  had  a partner  in  the  business  and  the 
firm  was  known  as  Grubb  and  Thomas  but  later  Grubb  bought  out  his 
partner  and  again  became  the  sole  proprietor. 

For  many  years  Grubb  kept  scrapbooks  containing  numerous  news- 
paper clippings.  They  contained  references  to  the  Schwenksville  Item , 
later  called  the  Item.  A representative  laudatory  paragraph  from  the 
Daily  Times,  Norristown,  states  “The  Schwenksville  Item , with  the 
number  for  September  1,  which  is  on  our  table,  entered  upon  its  sixth 
volume.  Mr.  N.  Bertolet  Grubb,  the  editor  and  proprietor,  reviews  his 
work  for  the  past  five  years  and  also  speaks  quite  hopefully  of  the 
success  of  his  journal,  and  its  increase  in  subscribers  and  advertising 
business.  The  Item  is  a bright  and  newsy  paper,  well  conducted  in 
every  respect,  and  fully  deserves  the  increased  circulation  and  patron- 
age.” Only  one  adverse  clipping  is  found  among  the  many  favorable 
ones — kept,  no  doubt,  by  Grubb  to  remind  himself  that  it  is  impossible 
to  please  everybody. 

Upon  accepting  the  call  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1882,  N.  B.  Grubb  sold  his  business  and  moved  to  that  city 
where  he  gave  himself  wholeheartedly  to  church  and  conference  activ- 
ities. One  of  the  first  problems  faced  by  the  new  pastor  and  the  congre- 
gation was  liquidation  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  new  structure.  This 
was  soon  accomplished  and  the  work  moved  along  smoothly.  On  May 
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22,  1884,  Grubb  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  elder,  or  bishop,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  so  that  on  future  occasions  he  was  at  times  re- 
ferred to  as  Bishop  Grubb. 

In  1890  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  congre- 
gation was  celebrated.  This  was  also  the  eighth  anniversary  of  Grubb’s 
ministry.  At  that  time  he  stated,  “Today  we  look  to  God  with  grateful 
hearts,  realizing  that  harmony  and  peace  rules  supremely,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  pastor  and  people  is  most  assuredly  the  relation  of  love 
and  kindness.”  The  membership  at  that  time  was  203,  of  whom  139 
had  been  received  by  Grubb. 

The  next  25  years  were  characterized  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  re- 
port as  having  been  years  of  expansion  and  increasing  influence  and 
usefulness  under  the  pastor’s  leadership  with  the  support  of  a loyal 
people.  Grubb’s  successful  ministry  continued  until  January,  1921, 
when  advancing  age  compelled  him  to  cease  his  duties.  Statistics  kept 
by  him  record  that  during  his  ministry  he  preached  7,554  sermons, 
married  550  couples,  consecrated  406  children,  baptized  629  persons, 
admitted  1,070  to  church  membership,  and  officiated  at  1,373  funerals. 
The  good  that  he  did  in  leading  souls  to  Christ  and  building  up  many 
in  the  Christian  faith  is  not  a matter  of  record.  The  writer  is  one  of 
those  most  grateful  for  the  spiritual  ministry  of  this  beloved  pastor, 
whose  memory  is  now  revered  by  so  many. 

During  the  years  of  his  pastorate  in  Philadelphia  the  Grubbs  had 
many  interesting  experiences.  One  clipping  in  the  scrapbooks  records 
that  soon  after  they  arrived  in  Philadelphia  they  were 

surprised  to  see  a large  furniture  wagon  drive  up  to  their  home, 
with  a walnut  bedroom  suite,  which  the  men  unloaded  and  brought 
in,  explaining  briefly  that  it  was  a gift  from  the  congregation.  In  the 
evening  the  congregation  invaded  the  good  man’s  house  en  masse, 
bringing  with  them  sundry  baskets  and  many  parcels,  the  contents  of 
which  were  quickly  transferred  to  the  larder  and  closets,  and  then 
they  supplemented  their  gifts  with  a well  filled  purse. 

But  not  all  was  joy  for  the  Grubbs.  Soon  after  moving  to  the  city 
their  eldest  son  was  stricken  with  scarlet  fever  and  for  days  hovered 
between  life  and  death.  On  June  23,  1883,  their  daughter,  Katie,  died 
of  this  dreaded  disease  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  A little  over  a year 
later  another  daughter,  Irene,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  three.  Three 
of  their  six  children — Silas,  Wallace,  and  William — grew  to  manhood, 
but  only  William  survived  his  father.  Silas,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia,  died  a few  months  before  his  father. 
Wallace  passed  on  a few  years  earlier.  William,  who  survived  his  father, 
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lived  only  a few  years  longer.  Mrs.  Grubb  died  February  19,  1915. 
She  was  a woman  of  quiet  and  unassuming  disposition,  but  a valued 
counselor  to  her  husband  and  children  as  well  as  a true  and  devoted 
wife  and  mother. 

A memorable  event  to  Grubb  was  a trip  to  Montreal,  Canada,  in 
1893  to  the  International  Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  As  a dele- 
gate representing  the  Mennonites,  Grubb  made  some  remarks  to  the 
convention,  and  later  reported  on  the  convention  to  various  groups. 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  his  life  was  a trip  to  Europe — a rare 
privilege  at  that  time. 

One  of  Grubb’s  activities  was  helping  to  start  new  churches  and 
serving  other  churches  that  needed  assistance.  For  some  years  in  his 
early  ministry  he  preached  at  the  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  every 
two  weeks.  In  1894  he  and  the  congregation  of  the  First  Church  es- 
tablished the  mission  which  became  the  Second  Mennonite  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  located  at  Franklin  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue.  The  church 
was  dedicated  on  April  4,  1899,  with  Silas  Grubb,  son  of  N.  B.  Grubb, 
as  the  first  and  longtime  pastor.  Until  1912,  the  Second  Church  was 
owned  and  financially  aided  by  the  First  Church.  For  a time  N.  B. 
Grubb  also  preached  at  Souderton,  present  location  of  the  largest 
congregation  in  the  Eastern  District  Conference. 

A feature  for  which  Grubb  became  well  known  in  his  day  was  the 
use  of  illustrated  sermons,  which  are  reported  as  having  been  unusually 
effective.  These  seem  to  have  consisted  of  drawings  on  a blackboard. 
Another  feature  of  his  ministry  was  his  use  of  the  media  of  printer’s 
ink.  Throughout  his  ministry  local  church  publications  appeared  regularly. 

N.  B.  Grubb  was  one  of  those  who  early  saw  the  need  for  an  English 
religious  paper.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  General 
Conference,  1938,  he  relates  “How  The  Mennonite  Came  to  Be.” 
While  en  route  to  the  General  Conference  session  held  in  Berne,  Indi- 
ana, November,  1884,  Grubb  notes  that  he  suggested  to  A.  B.  Shelly 
the  need  for  an  English  paper  to  be  published  in  the  east.  On  his 
return  home,  a meeting  was  called  in  December,  1884,  of  a number 
of  Conference  leaders  to  discuss  the  proposal.  This  group  decided  that 
it  was  impractical  to  publish  an  English  paper  and  recommended  that 
the  project  be  abandoned. 

But  Grubb  was  not  satisfied  and  invited  A.  M.  Fretz  to  his  study 
to  discuss  the  matter.  The  two  decided  to  prepare  a 16-page  prospectus 
and  publish  one  thousand  copies  of  it  under  the  flyer:  The  Mennonite. 
They  planned  to  present  this  at  the  next  session  of  the  Eastern  District 
Conference  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  favorably  received.  If  it 
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was  rejected  they  would  publish  it  as  a personal  enterprise,  providing 
the  Conference  would  react  favorably  to  this  intention. 

The  favorable  action  they  hoped  for  was  taken  at  the  conference 
session  with  a committee  of  three  appointed  to  carry  out  the  task. 
The  three  were  N.  B.  Grubb,  A.  B.  Shelly,  and  A.  M.  Fretz.  The 
Conference  agreed  to  pay  any  deficits  out  of  the  treasury  while  the  com- 
mittee, as  compensation,  was  to  receive  any  profits  that  might  be  made. 
For  six  years  Grubb  served  as  editor  with  A.  M.  Fretz  contributing 
liberally.  After  this  time  Grubb  resigned,  confident  that  the  paper  was 
well  under  way  and  on  a secure  foundation,  and  A.  S.  Shelly  became 
editor. 

One  of  Grubb’s  greatest  services  was  his  part  in  founding  the 
Mennonite  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Frederick,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
vitally  interested  in  welfare  work  and  had  been  agitating  for  some 
time  for  a home  for  aged  persons.  On  October  18,  1895,  the  property 
of  Frederick  Institute  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  Orphan’s  Court  of 
Montgomery  County.  The  large  building  which  had  been  erected  in  1857 
at  a cost  of  about  $8,000  and  in  which  a boarding  school  had  been 
conducted  by  local  people,  was  still  in  very  good  condition.  Since 
the  school  had  been  discontinued  in  1868,  the  building  of  26  rooms 
was  rented  out  as  a home  for  three  families. 

Grubb  got  the  backing  of  the  members  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church 
and  bought  the  property  for  $1,150.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  East- 
ern District  Conference  in  March,  1896,  the  Conference  took  over  the 
property  at  the  price  that  Grubb  had  paid.  A board  of  managers  was 
elected  to  carry  out  the  management  of  the  home,  on  which  board 
Grubb  served  for  30  years.  Extensive  repairs  were  made  and  the  home 
was  opened  on  September  1 with  appropriate  exercises  and  with  two 
men  as  guests.  Since  then  the  home  has  been  a haven  for  many  in 
old  age  and  today  has  a capacity  of  70  guests. 

Nathaniel  Grubb  had  many  other  interests.  For  a number  of  years 
he  edited  the  Mennonite  Year  Book  and  Almanac  and  later  continued 
to  contribute  many  articles.  For  39  years  he  served  on  the  Publication 
Board  of  the  General  Conference,  most  of  the  time  as  chairman.  He 
represented  the  Mennonites  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bethel  College. 
It  was  his  suggestion  at  the  May  conference  of  the  Eastern  District  in 
1886  that  the  ministers  should  meet  once  or  twice  a year  in  addition 
to  conference  sessions  to  discuss  topics  pertaining  to  doctrine  and  the 
work  of  the  church.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  and  today  the  Eastern 
District  ministers  and  deacons  meet  four  times  a year  for  this  purpose. 

Grubb  was  a prime  mover  in  establishing  the  Eastern  District  Sunday 
School  Convention  in  1876.  He  was  also  keenly  interested  in  establish- 
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ing  a Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  the  first  being  held  in  1896. 
He  presided  at  ten  sessions  of  the  Eastern  District  Conference  and 
served  for  18  years  as  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Perkiomen 
School,  Pennsburg,  at  the  time  known  as  Perkiomen  Seminary. 

When  Grubb  came  to  the  age  of  retirement  in  1921,  his  congregation 
showed  its  appreciation  of  his  faithful  service  by  electing  him  pastor 
emeritus,  with  a life  pension  to  be  determined  somewhat  by  the  congre- 
gation’s ability  to  pay.  The  pension  never  amounted  to  less  than  $65 
per  month. 

Thus  in  barest  outline  we  have  followed  the  career  of  a man  who 
was  greatly  used  of  God  in  many  forms  of  Christian  activity.  His  keen 
intellect,  pleasing  and  kindly  personality,  administrative  ability,  initia- 
tive, strong  pastoral  concern,  and  effectiveness  in  the  pulpit  all  com- 
bined with  his  deep  sense  of  consecration  to  his  Lord  and  Savior,  made 
him  a man  of  great  usefulness  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  a testimony  to  N.  B.  Grubb  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  April  25, 
1938,  Joseph  B.  Bechtel,  for  more  than  50  years  a deacon  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Philadelphia,  said, 

You  can  see  that  I was  long  in  close  touch  with  Grubb,  and,  in  brief, 
I can  say  that  without  exception  each  contact  was  an  inspiration. 
He  was  methodical  in  all  endeavors  to  the  minutest  detail.  I recall 
that  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  never  late  and  never  missed  an 
appointment.  May  his  memory  linger  with  us  long  and  ever  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  that  is  good. 

The  writer  was  a member  of  one  of  Grubb’s  catechetical  classes. 
The  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his  teaching  still  remains  very  vivid. 
Under  his  leadership  the  step  of  accepting  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Savior  and  becoming  a church  member  had  real  and  lasting  meaning. 
Admiration  for  this  revered  pastor  no  doubt  had  its  part  in  leading  this 
writer,  among  others,  into  the  Christian  ministry.  To  the  commenda- 
tion of  respect  spoken  in  the  innocence  of  youth,  “It  must  be  a great 
satisfaction  to  have  spent  a lifetime  in  the  Christian  ministry  and  to 
have  accomplished  all  that  you  have  done”  Nathaniel  Bertolet  Grubb, 
with  modesty  characteristic  of  a great  soul  answered,  “My  boy,  I am 
not  thinking  of  the  things  that  I was  permitted  to  do.  I am  thinking  of 
the  many  things  I should  have  done  and  never  got  accomplished.” 

SOURCES 

1.  With  minor  changes  this  biography  written  by  Arthur  S.  Rosenberger  is 
reproduced  with  permission  from  Mennonite  Life,  January,  1951.  See  also 
Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II,  p.  602. 
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CARL  H.  A.  van  der  SMISSEN 
1851  - 1950 


Carl  Heinrich  Anton  van  der  Smissen  in  many  ways  was  like  his 
father  Carl  Justus.  He  was  bom  at  Friedrichstadt,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany,  on  December  4,  1851.  He  and  two  sisters  were  the  only  ones 
to  survive  of  a family  of  nine  children.1 

Carl’s  education  began  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city.  He  later 
received  private  tutoring  until  he  entered  grammar  school.  This  step 
in  his  educational  career  took  place  at  the  Husum  and  Weilberg  gram- 
mar schools.  Due  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  went  to  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, to  resume  his  studies  for  two  years.  He  continued  his  education 
at  the  University  at  Tuebingen,  Germany  (1872-73);  at  Halle  (1873- 
74);  and  later  in  America  at  Haysville  Academy,  Ohio  (1875-1880). 

When  the  rest  of  the  family  came  to  America  in  1868,  Carl  Heinrich 
decided  to  remain  in  Europe  to  complete  his  studies.  Before  joining  the 
family  in  America  in  1874,  he  toured  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  a few  of  the  smaller  countries. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
by  his  father  and  accepted  a call  to  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church  near 
Ashland,  Ohio.  Thus  he  and  his  father  were  “the  first  American  Men- 
nonite ministers  and  teachers  with  a full  standard  theological  training.”2 
In  addition  to  the  Salem  church  he  served  a small  congregation  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  six  years  in  the  ministry  he  decided  to  become 
a German  instructor  at  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

The  year  1881  saw  two  major  steps  taken  in  the  life  of  Carl  Hein- 
rich. That  year  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Knight  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Upper  Milford  church  in  Pennsylvania.  He  served  the  congrega- 
tion faithfully  and  under  the  guidance  of  God  until  1890  when  he 
accepted  a call  from  Summerfield,  Illinois. 

In  May  of  1890,  Carl  Heinrich  was  called  upon  to  do  what  was 
perhaps  the  hardest  task  ever  set  before  him.  He  preached  his  father’s 
farewell  sermon  to  the  congregation  at  Salem.  Carl  Justus  van  der  Smis- 
sen passed  away  later  that  same  week. 

Six  months  later  van  der  Smissen  was  again  saddened  by  the  death 
of  a loved  one.  His  wife  had  turned  seriously  ill  after  New  Year’s  and 
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passed  away  on  February  13,  1892.  Although  her  death  came  as  a 
shock  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  Mary  Elizabeth  seemed  to  know  that 
it  was  time  to  go  home  to  her  Master.  Her  surviving  daughter,  Jennie 
Alieda  was  later  Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Balzer,  whose  husband  was  the  former 
dean  of  Bethel  College. 

In  the  spring  Carl  journeyed  to  Oklahoma  with  the  board  of  missions. 
In  June  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Bertha  Ruth  of  Summerfield, 
Illinois.  They  had  six  children. 

Carl  Heinrich,  like  his  father  Carl  Justus,  always  seemed  to  find  time 
to  do  numerous  extra  things  outside  of  his  pastoral  duties.  He  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  District  conferences  as  well  as 
of  the  General  Conference.  He  was  a member  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence board  of  publication  from  1887-1890  and  the  board  of  foreign 
missions  from  1890-1896  and  from  1902-1911.  In  1911  the  family 
moved  to  Berne,  Indiana,  where  most  of  the  Conference  publications 
were  being  printed.  Here,  van  der  Smissen  also  served  as  editor  of  the 
Bundesbote-Kalender  from  1911-1929,  of  the  Kinderbote  from  1911 
to  1936,  of  The  Mennonite  from  1912  to  1914,  and  of  the  German 
Sunday  School  Quarterly  from  1920  to  1943.  He  also  served  as  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  Berne  from  1912-1932  and  supplied  the 
pulpit  on  occasion.  An  especially  valuable  contribution  was  his  History 
of  Mennonites,  published  in  German  in  1895. 

In  the  fall  of  1932  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  van  der  Smissen  came  to  New- 
ton, Kansas,  where  they  entered  the  Bethel  Home  for  the  Aged.  Mrs. 
van  der  Smissen  had  been  sick  for  several  years  and  required  personal 
attention  from  her  husband.  In  May,  1934,  she  went  to  her  Savior. 
Van  der  Smissen  was  once  again  left  in  sorrow  due  to  the  death  of  one 
who  was  very  dear  to  him. 

In  1934,  Carl  Heinrich  Anton  van  der  Smissen  installed  his  son, 
Theodore  Alwin,  as  pastor  of  the  Einsiedel  church  near  Hanston, 
Kansas.  This  was  the  third  generation  of  ministers  of  the  van  der  Smis- 
sen family  to  serve  in  America.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  Ely,  Nevada, 
visiting  his  son,  Roland.  At  the  end  of  this  activity  he  settled  in  retire- 
ment at  the  Bethel  Home  for  the  Aged.  At  a later  date  one  of  his 
children  wrote : 

Father  found  much  comfort  in  having  his  sister,  Hillegonda,  so 
near,  and  daily  they  would  walk  and  talk  together  until  the  good 
Lord  took  her  home  on  September  7,  1949.  Since  then  father  failed 
perceptibly  and  he  longed  to  go  to  his  heavenly  home.  June  30,  1950, 
the  Lord  granted  his  wish  and  he  peacefully  breathed  his  last.  How 
precious  to  have  lived  a rich,  full  life  of  service  of  almost  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  manifold  ways  the  Lord  has  used  him.  ...  As  his  life, 
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so  was  his  death.  Having  lived  in  the  Lord,  he  died  in  the  Lord.  Now 
his  earthly  life  has  come  to  a close.  A life  that  has  touched  and  has 
been  a blessing  to  many  others.  But  work  begun  and  done  in  Christ 
will  go  on — and  going  to  the  eternal  home  is  but  gain.3 

The  van  der  Smissen  family  has  always  been  friendly  to  Bethel  College 
and  many  of  the  children  if  not  all  have  attended  there.  Bethel  College 
has  a small  but  precious  old  pipe  organ,  donated  by  the  van  der  Smissen 
family.  In  a way  it  is  a symbolical  reminder  of  the  dignity,  culture,  and 
beauty  of  the  contributions  this  noble  family,  during  past  generations, 
has  made  to  the  General  Conference  and  the  faithfulness  with  which 
they  have  served  their  Lord  and  Master.  For  the  inscription  on  the 
organ  see  the  biography  of  the  father  Carl  Justus  van  der  Smissen. 


SOURCES 

1.  Two  daughters  of  Carl  Heinrich,  Mrs.  Frieda  Andreas  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Balzer,  have  been  helpful  with  material  on  the  van  der  Smissen  family,  including 
their  grandfather  Carl  Justus,  their  father  Carl  Heinrich,  and  their  aunt,  Sister 
Hillegonda. 

2.  Cornelius  Krahn,  “Carl  Heinrich  Anton  van  der  Smissen,”  The  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia,  IV,  p.  550. 

3.  van  der  Smissen  Collection,  (Bethel  College  Historical  Library). 

Other  sources:  Hillegonda  Cornelia  van  der  Smissen,  Sketches  From  My  Life : 
“Ninety-Eight  Year  Old  Minister  Called  in  Death,”  Mennonite  Weekly  Review, 
(July  6,  1950);  Mennonite  Yearbook  and  Almanac  (1927),  p.  34;  (1931),  p.  28; 
(“Autobiography  of  Carl  Heinrich  Anton  van  der  Smissen”  (MS.  in  Bethel 
College  Historical  Library). 
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JAPHET  F.  LEHMAN 
1860  - 1932 


If  Berne,  Indiana,  were  to  choose  a “Mr.  Berne”  to  represent  the 
town’s  activity  and  growth  from  the  1890’s  through  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century,  it  would  undoubtedly  select  Japhet  F.  Lehman,  founder, 
director,  or  president  of  various  banks  and  business  concerns,  officer 
of  community  and  educational  organizations,  and  officer  or  member 
of  numerous  church,  conference,  college,  and  interdenominational  com- 
mittees, boards,  and  councils.  Some  men  further  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  serving  as  thinkers;  J.  F.  Lehman  did  it  by  serving  as  a Christian 
doer.  The  history  of  his  church  and  community  could  not  be  written 
without  mention  of  his  name  and  of  his  contributions.1 

Japhet’s  ancestry  goes  back  to  Switzerland  where  his  grandparents, 
Peter  and  Katherine  (Tschantz)  Lehman  were  natives  of  the  canton 
of  Bern.  The  eighth  of  their  children  was  Peter  S.,  who  as  a lad  tended 
his  father’s  sheep  and  became  accustomed  to  hard  work.  When  Peter 
was  five  his  mother  died  leaving  nine  children  motherless.  In  time  a 
stepmother,  Barbara  Sprunger,  the  daughter  of  a Swiss  minister,  Peter 
Sprunger,  joined  them. 

In  1835,  when  young  Peter  was  14,  he  was  allowed  to  attend  school, 
where  Christian  instruction  and  training  meant  much  to  him.  His  school- 
teacher was  John  Baumgartner,  who  later  became  his  brother-in-law. 
In  1846  Peter  S.  Lehman  married  Verena  Sprunger,  a half  sister 
of  S.  F.  Sprunger  (who  was  later  a Mennonite  pastor  and  church 
leader  in  America).  Peter  and  Verena’s  first  home  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  where  life,  especially  in  winter,  was  hard  and  lonely  for  both. 

Two  years  after  Peter’s  marriage  he  was  chosen  by  lot  for  the  min- 
istry. He  had  great  difficulty  deciding  whether  to  accept  or  decline  the 
call  and  consented  only  after  much  encouragement  from  others. 

In  1852  Peter  and  Verena  chose  to  emigrate,  along  with  other 
Swiss  who  were  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  to  pioneer  in  the  young 
country  that  offered  so  much  room  to  new  settlers.  Upon  arriving  in 
the  United  States  they  made  their  home  in  the  Berne,  Indiana,  commu- 
nity. Peter  Lehman  became  the  pioneer  pastor  of  the  Berne  congregation. 
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Their  son  Japhet  was  born  on  June  8,  1860,  on  a farm  at  the  edge 
of  Berne.  In  1868  the  Peter  Lehman  family  moved  to  Missouri  where 
young  Jeff  had  18  months  of  schooling  in  Hickory  County.  He  also 
spent  one  three-month  term  at  Moody  Bible  Institute — the  first  term 
that  the  school  was  in  session.  As  a result  of  these  brief  educational 
experiences,  Eva  Sprunger  wrote : 

He  had  a zealous  desire  that  not  only  his  own  children  should  be 
provided  with  better  and  more  adequate  educational  opportunities 
than  he  enjoyed,  but  that  desirable  opportunities  should  be  offered 
the  children  of  his  community  and  church.  Consequently,  he  took 
an  active  interest  and  supported  all  worthwhile  educational  projects 
in  the  community  and  the  church.2 

When  he  was  twenty  Jeff  Lehman  returned  to  Berne  (his  parents  re- 
turned to  the  Berne  community  about  25  years  after  their  move  to 
Missouri).  Three  years  later  on  February  7,  1883,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Neuenschwander;  it  is  fair  to  suspect  that  he  had  more  than  an  occu- 
pational motivation  for  returning  to  his  home  town. 

Jeff  Lehman’s  return  to  Berne  marked  the  beginning  of  an  unusually 
active  career.  As  a young  man  he  became  a partner  in  a general  store, 
a flour  mill,  and  a harrow  factory.  Meanwhile,  he  taught  a Sunday 
school  class,  served  as  assistant  Sunday  school  superintendent  and 
was  a member  of  the  church’s  first  men’s  quartet  formed  in  the  1880’s. 

In  1886  he  became  a charter  member  of  the  German  Temperance 
Society  and  served  as  the  Society’s  chairman  for  the  next  14  years. 
He  was  also  among  those  who  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance  and  sobriety.3 

In  the  summer  of  1886  Jeff  led  to  the  Lord  their  hired  girl,  Emma 
Reusser.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  unusual  but  quiet  and  rather 
intensive  revival  that  moved  through  the  church.4 

The  following  year  Jeff  Lehman  became  president  of  Berne’s  first 
town  council  and  treasurer  of  the  community’s  first  school  board.  Al- 
ready the  town  was  beginning  to  depend  on  this  capable  young  man. 

Meanwhile  J.  F.  had  taken  up  well  drilling  and  after  a fire  destroyed 
his  first  three  enterprises  in  1888,  he  entered  the  insurance  business. 
He  also  was  the  local  manager  of  the  Logansport  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany from  1891  to  1907.  The  same  zeal  that  Jeff  applied  to  business 
showed  in  his  service  to  the  church.  He  continued  to  be  active  in  Sunday 
school,  helped  to  organize  the  first  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and 
the  first  Choral  Society,  served  as  Choral  Society  president,  and  was 
one  of  the  soloists  when  in  1892,  in  its  second  year  of  existence,  the 
Society  presented  a rendition  of  Handel’s  Messiah.5 

In  1895  J.  F.  became  the  first  president  of  the  Berne  Fire  Company, 
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later  the  Berne  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  manager  of  the  Mennonite  Book  Concern,  a post  which 
he  filled  for  36  years.6 

As  manager  of  the  Mennonite  Book  Concern  J.  F.  also  served  as 
manager  of  General  Conference  Mennonite  publications.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  Conference  asked  Lehman  for  a pocket-size  edition  of 
the  hymnbook  then  in  use,  and  the  Eastern  District  strongly  supported 
the  project,  Lehman,  thinking  the  idea  did  not  have  great  promise, 
made  an  edition  of  only  1,000.  When  orders  came  for  about  5,000  he 
went  to  the  study  of  Carl  Heinrich  van  der  Smissen  and  admitted,  “You 
Easterners  were  right  after  all.”7 

That  same  year  (1896)  the  Middle  District  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  appointed  its  first  committee  “to  plan  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a church  college.  For  more  than  thirty-four  years  J.  F. 
Lehman  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bluffton  College 
. . . and  President  of  the  board  for  many  years.”8  His  name  is  on  the 
administration  building  cornerstone  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Bluffton 
College. 

In  1897  Jeff  Lehman  became  Berne’s  postmaster,  serving  in  this 
capacity  until  1908.  In  1906  he  took  on  a directorship  and  the  vice- 
presidency of  the  First  Bank  of  Berne.  Two  years  later  he  founded 
the  Swiss  Milk  Company  and  served  as  officer  until  its  sale  in  1917. 

During  the  same  time  J.  F.  accepted  increased  responsibility  in  his 
church.  He  became  the  Sunday  school  superintendent  in  1907  and 
in  his  first  year  of  service  organized  and  taught  the  first  teachers’  train- 
ing class  in  the  Sunday  school.  When  the  congregation  decided,  in  1909, 
to  erect  a new  church  structure,  J.  F.  was  made  treasurer  of  the  finance 
committee.  In  less  than  two  months  the  committee  had  brought  in 
subscriptions  totaling  more  than  $49,500.  The  building,  dedicated  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April  7,  1912,  with  some  additions  is  still  being  used 
by  the  Berne  congregation. 

All  his  life  Jeff  Lehman  had  a keen  interest  in  religious  education. 
In  the  local  church  it  manifested  itself  in  Sunday  school  work;  on  the 
district  level,  in  service  to  a church  college.  On  the  Conference  level  it 
inspired  him  to  serve  as  a member  of  the  board  of  publication  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  for  more  than  30  years;  and 
on  a still  wider,  interdenominational  level,  his  concern  for  religious  edu- 
cation was  evident  in  his  membership  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  and  in  his  25  years 
of  service  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Indiana  Council  of  Religious 
Education. 

Further  opportunities  to  serve  his  community  presented  themselves. 
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J.  F.  was  president  of  Berne’s  board  of  education  from  1914  to  1917, 
the  first  president  of  the  Berne  Business  Men’s  Association  in  1914, 
and  president  of  the  First  Bank  in  Berne  from  1919  until  his  death, 
and  as  president  of  the  Globe  Hatchery  at  Berne  from  its  inception 
in  1919  until  his  death.  In  addition  he  became  director  of  the  Berne 
Furniture  Company,  which  he  helped  organize  in  1925.  That  year  he 
also  began  seven  years  of  service  as  a member  of  the  village  park  board. 

Another  of  Jeff  Lehman’s  interests  was  music.  He  had  earlier  enjoyed 
singing  in  a men’s  quartet  and  in  the  Choral  Society  he  helped  organize, 
and  one  of  his  sons  had  become  a musician.  When  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  published  an  English  Mennonite  hymnal,  J. 
F.  and  his  son,  Gustav  Adolph,  both  served  on  the  compiling  committee. 
However,  the  congregation  they  represented  never  used  the  hymnal.9 

Jeff  Lehman  was  one  of  two  men  said  to  have  placed  the  first 
organ  in  the  church.  His  daughter  was  one  of  the  first  two  organists  and 
continued  to  play  for  many  years. 

J.  F.  and  Elizabeth  Lehman  had  six  children:  Rosa  Mina,  who  lives 
in  Berne  and  is  the  widow  of  Menas  Baumgartner;  Gustav  Adolph 
(G.  A.),  a member  of  the  music  faculty  of  Bluffton  College  and  later 
of  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester,  New  York;  Clinton 
Arnold  (deceased),  of  Villa  Park,  Illinois,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Lorenz  Publishing  House,  Chicago;  Gertrude  Emma,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Albrecht,  wife  of  the  former  head  of  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Missouri;  Clarence  Oliver  (deceased),  educator  and 
college  president,  Geneseo,  New  York;  and  Florence  Elizabeth,  who 
is  Mrs.  G.  T.  Hogg,  wife  of  a jeweler  and  timepiece  dealer  in  Pasadena, 
California. 

In  1928,  at  the  age  of  68,  Jeff  retired  from  the  Sunday  school  super- 
intendency. His  long  term  of  service  as  superintendent — 21  years — 
had  been  one  of  definite  progress.  Now  he  continued  to  teach  in  the 
Sunday  school.  Still  carrying  a number  of  business  responsibilities, 
J.  F.  took  on  one  more  community  assignment,  serving  as  member 
of  the  Adams  County  tax  adjustment  board  in  1932.  Up  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  was  active  in  church,  community,  and  Conference,  and 
it  seems  closely  in  keeping  with  his  interest  in  religious  education  that 
he  was  preparing  a Sunday  school  lesson  when  he  died  on  Sunday 
morning,  November  13,  1932. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  Berne  Witness  stated,  “next  to  his  uncle, 
the  late  Rev.  S.  F.  Sprunger,  Jeff  Lehman  was  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  local  Mennonite  church  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  its  influence  in  the  community.10 

As  the  son  of  the  Berne  congregation’s  first  pastor,  Peter  S.  Lehman, 
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Jeff  Lehman  had  received  an  upbringing  in  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
principles  of  the  Mennonite  church.  The  endurance  and  strength  bred 
into  his  father  in  Switzerland  became  in  J.  F.  the  will  to  serve  and  the 
zeal  for  progress  in  various  areas  of  church  and  community  life.  Others 
found  in  him  a capable  leader  and  organizer  whose  Christian  character 
was  revealed  in  his  vigorous  action  in  behalf  of  church  and  community. 
His  gift  was  apparently  not  that  of  the  penetrating  thinker  but  that 
of  the  dynamic  doer  of  the  Word. 

His  desire  for  progress  in  practical  matters  in  the  church  is  clearly 
evident  in  his  inauguration  of  the  teachers’  training  course  and  by  the 
likely  fact  that  he  helped  place  the  first  organ  in  the  church;  in  the 
community  the  same  desire  for  progress  led  to  the  development  of 
many  projects  for  community  betterment. 

The  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Berne,  Bluffton  College,  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  interdenominational  councils  of 
religious  education  all  benefited  from  his  passion  for  Christian  educa- 
tion. In  a review  of  his  life,  The  Mennonite  called  him  . . the  leading 
citizen  of  his  town  . . ” and  added,  “In  the  Middle  District  Conference 
and  in  the  General  Conference  he  was  recognized  for  his  counsel  and 
continued  interest  in  all  their  undertakings.”11 

In  the  funeral  sermon  Dr.  S.  K.  Mosiman  epitomized  his  philosophy 
of  life : 

Righteousness,  love  and  faith,  therefore  became  the  triune  law  of  his 
life.  He  hated  all  forms  of  unrighteousness  and  sin.  Therefore,  he 
was  first  in  every  organization  for  social  and  civic  improvement,  as 
well  as  a leader  in  his  church,  which  he  loved.  Naturally,  when  a 
man  links  himself  with  God,  his  very  acts  assume  a different  char- 
acter. . . . 

Surely  his  work  of  righteousness  brought  him  peace  and  the  effect 
of  his  righteousness  was  quietness  and  confidence  forever.  . . . 

. . . [and  to  the  family,  may  I say  that]  your  father  has  left  you  a 
wonderful  legacy  ...  the  heritage  of  a great  and  noble  soul,  a rare 
spirit  among  men,  is  yours  to  enjoy.12 
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HENRY  P.  KREHBIEL 
1862  - 1940 


Down  the  long-shadowed  street  came  a man  and  his  daughter  happily 
swinging  hands  and  whistling  merrily.  A white-haired  woman  standing 
at  her  door  called  in  a rich  Scotch  burr  to  daughter,  “Ther-r-r’s  Mr. 
Kr-r-rehbiel  and  his  daughter-r-r;  it’s  supper-r-time.”  Companions, 
chums  these  two  were.  Those  who  saw  H.  P.  Krehbiel  in  stem  or  re- 
flective mood  little  suspected  that  he  was  the  gayest  of  pals  for  the 
only  child  he  had.1 

He  was  an  indefatigable  talker.  Whether  on  walks  or  at  the  table, 
or  on  moonlit  summer  evenings  on  the  porch,  he  talked  constantly 
on  widely  scattered  topics  to  whet  the  interest  of  a growing  mind  in 
international  affairs,  in  religious  and  moral  matters,  and  in  the  vast 
natural  world  about  us.  Stories  too,  he  told  of  his  early  years  at  Sum- 
merfield,  Illinois,  where  he  was  born.  His  earliest  recollection  was  of 
weeping  people  in  front  of  his  home,  bidding  farewell  to  the  man  who 
substituted  for  his  father,  Christian  Krehbiel,  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the 
time  he  could  not  have  been  two  years  old,  yet  he  remembered  dis- 
tinctly that  his  mother  held  him  firmly  on  the  gatepost.  The  emotion- 
fraught  moment  made  an  imperishable  impression  on  the  child,  which 
expressed  itself  in  a lifelong  sympathy  for  the  underdog,  be  he  white  or 
colored,  foreign  or  American,  poor  or  rich. 

The  hardships  of  ruggedly  cold  Illinois  or  Kansas  days  on  the  farm 
left  their  imprint  in  a determination  never  to  admit  discomfort,  and 
delight  in  the  challenge  of  adversity.  In  his  mid-teens  came  the  pioneer- 
ing days  on  the  farm  near  Halstead,  Kansas.  With  special  delight  he 
would  tell  how  he  celebrated  his  sixteenth  birthday  by  riding  the 
cowcatcher  of  a cattle  train  across  the  Missouri  border  into  Kansas. 
He  and  his  older  brother  John  were  sent  out  a year  earlier  to  break 
prairie  and  put  in  the  first  crop  before  the  large  family  arrived.  The 
two  young  boys  subsisted  on  sow-belly  bacon  (he  never  afterwards 
could  endure  pork)  and  biscuits. 

He  had  a way  with  animals  on  the  farm.  When  there  was  a recalci- 
trant animal  to  be  tamed,  or  a sick  cow  to  be  doctored  his  father  always 
assigned  “Heinrich”  to  the  job.  Because  he  never  admitted  defeat  he 
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always  succeeded.  But  this  unbudging  will  caused  conflict  between 
father  and  son,  and  grandfather  would  ejaculate,  “Ich  breche  deinen 
Willen;  Ich  breche  deinen  Willen!”  (I’ll  break  your  will;  I’ll  break 
your  will.) 

One  of  his  favorite  stories  was  of  a ride  across  the  prairie  one  bright 
Sunday  afternoon  on  the  back  of  a large  white  stallion.  The  animal 
suddenly  went  wild,  and  for  the  next  half-hour  the  two  battled  for 
control,  the  youth  finally  gentling  the  unruly  horse. 

All  his  life  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  a knotty  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  brought  him  untold  satisfaction.  Characteristically, 
though,  a growing  concern  did  not  intrigue  him.  But  let  him  hear  of 
a church  group  in  need,  of  a business  concern  near  bankruptcy,  or  of 
refugees  seeking  a home,  and  immediately  his  creative  powers  were 
challenged.  He  had  a fertile  mind,  restless  with  new  ideas  even  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  night. 

The  early  years  on  the  farm  had  left  too  little  time  for  school.  As  a 
lad  he  was  the  milk-boy  for  Summerfield,  and  when  work  called,  school 
hours  were  curtailed.  Such  leisure  hours  as  there  were,  however,  were 
given  to  reading  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Soon  after  the 
prairie  had  been  plowed  and  the  family  settled  on  the  new  farm  at 
Halstead,  he,  together  with  his  brother  John  and  P.  M.  Galle,  were 
off  for  a year  at  Emporia  Normal  School,  living,  as  he  would  say, 
“On  a barrel  of  crackers  and  a jug  of  molasses.”  Then  he  taught  the 
60  pupils  of  the  Quaker  school  north  of  Halstead  for  a year,  packing 
them  like  sardines  into  the  narrow  quarters,  some  even  perching  on 
the  windowsills  for  lack  of  seats.  He  cherished  a long  friendship  with 
one  of  these  boys,  Emerson  Carey,  the  salt  king  of  Hutchinson  and 
later  in  the  state  legislature. 

This  small  taste  of  higher  learning  strengthened  his  yearning  for 
more  knowledge.  A year  later  he  was  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
As  he  delved  into  the  sciences  the  conviction  grew  that  he  should 
be  a doctor.  His  father  hesitated  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision  for  too 
frequently  medical  studies  had  led  to  atheism.  So  the  young  man  of 
25  turned  instead  to  business,  with  his  father  and  others  buying  a 
hardware  store  in  Halstead,  followed  by  marriage  to  Mathilda  Emilie 
Kruse.  He  interested  himself  in  church  work,  becoming  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school. 

Gradually  there  came  upon  him  the  conviction  that  he  should  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  ministry.  In  1892  he  sold  the  store,  and  with 
wife  and  child  left  for  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to  study  in  the  seminary  for 
five  years.  Like  other  student  families  through  the  decades,  the  family 
lived  so  near  the  financial  borderline  that  the  finding  of  a lost  quarter 
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brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  Still  the  years  were  very  happy  ones,  for  in 
professors  and  students  he  found  his  peers,  who,  too,  loved  wrestling 
with  philosophical  problems  in  calm  and  reasonable  argument. 

After  graduating  from  Oberlin  he  had  an  offer  from  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  but  his  first  love  was  the  Mennonite  denomination.  In 
1897  he  began  his  ministry  in  a small  brick  church  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
preaching  in  addition  at  Wadsworth  and  at  Sterling.  The  companionship 
of  his  cousin,  H.  J.  Krehbiel,  and  of  his  school  friend,  N.  C.  Hirschy, 
in  the  work  of  the  Middle  District  Conference  gave  him  great  pleasure. 
His  devotion  to  higher  learning  manifested  itself  in  the  intensity  with 
which  he  flung  himself  into  the  promotion  of  Bluffton  College.  In  its 
interest  he  even  invaded  Kansas  to  collect  a substantial  sum  of  money. 

The  strenuousness  of  pastoral  life  could  never  fully  occupy  his  time 
nor  all  the  facets  of  his  mind.  For  recreation  there  was  a large  garden — 
one  of  my  vivid  memories  is  of  my  father  at  the  working  end  of  a 
hoe,  cultivating  the  beans  I had  to  pick  when  I preferred  to  play. 
Another  trend  of  his  mind  was  toward  invention.  Early  at  Oberlin 
he  had  invented  a saw,  which  unfortunately  had  already  been  patented 
just  before  his  drawings  reached  Washington,  D.C.  Then  he  busied 
himself  with  a newspaper  file  for  use  in  libraries.  Today  all  libraries 
use  a simplified  form  of  the  one  he  patented. 

In  the  third  of  the  four-volume  journal  he  kept  so  meticulously  I 
have  found  this  item,  written  December  28,  1896: 

For  a year  or  more  the  idea  has  been  growing  in  my  mind  . . . that 
it  would  be  a timely  undertaking  to  publish  a Mennonite  magazine 
...  in  English.  It  should  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  every 
branch  of  the  Mennonites  but  shall  be  strictly  non-partisan.  . . . 
Along  with  this  is  to  be  published  monthly  in  English  The  Review. 
This  paper  is  to  be  devoted  to  a monthly  review  of  chief  events 
among  the  Mennonites  of  the  world  . . . original  brief  papers  on 
topics  of  interest  to  the  church  ...  to  local  news  from  the  various 
churches. 

On  March  10,  1899,  the  first  issue  of  The  Review , published  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  was  mailed.  The  magazine  never  came  to  fruition.  The 
Review  was  continued  in  1905  at  Newton,  Kansas,  as  Post  und  Volks- 
blatt.  Finally,  as  the  German  language  was  supplanted  by  the  English 
the  name  was  changed  to  The  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  under  which 
name  it  continues  under  its  present  editor,  Robert  M.  Schrag.  For  many 
years  C.  E.  Krehbiel  worked  with  his  brother  in  what  was  an  unusually 
happy  and  cooperative  partnership. 

Before  he  started  his  monthly  paper  he  had  finished  the  first  of  three 
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books  he  was  to  write.  The  General  Conference  was  some  50  years  old. 
It  seemed  the  appropriate  time  to  set  down  what  had  been  accomplished, 
and  to  ponder  on  further  growth.  In  1898  The  History  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Mennonites  of  North  America  appeared  in  print. 

Thirty  years  later  at  the  behest  of  the  Conference  the  second  volume 
was  written  and  presented  at  the  conference  sessions  in  Winnipeg. 
Volume  III  was  in  the  gathering  stage  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  would 
have  dealt  in  large  part  with  the  extensive  mission  work  which  the 
Conference  has  developed  since  the  days  when  his  father,  Christian 
Krehbiel,  was  instrumental  in  opening  the  first  mission  field.  It  was 
an  inherited  urge,  this  desire  to  bring  Christian  love  into  communities 
which  did  not  know  its  uplifting  and  healing  message. 

A third  book  stemmed  from  another  firm  conviction — that  in  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  lay  the  foundation  of  world  peace.  As  early 
as  his  Oberlin  days  he  had  worked  on  this  problem.  His  essay  on 
peace,  entered  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  Peace  Association 
of  the  Friends,  won  first  prize.  An  entry  in  his  journal  reads, 

This  success  acts  as  a stimulus  upon  me  to  follow  the  hints  which 
have  been  pointing  to  a literary  activity  and  devote  myself  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Lord’s  spirit  to  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  King- 
dom of  peace  in  the  world. 

During  the  first  World  War  he  stood  steadfast  in  a community 
where  Mennonites,  especially  German-speaking  ones,  had  been  as- 
sailed as  “yellow  rats”  and  “Kraut  followers.”  His  store  had  been 
painted  yellow  from  roof  to  sidewalk  in  the  dark  of  the  night  because 
he  had  refused  to  install  signs,  “No  German  spoken  here.”  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Exemption,  he  together  with  P.  H.  Richert,  J.  W. 
Kliewer  and  others,  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  interview  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  on  the  problems  of  the  consci- 
entious objector.  . . . Often  he  visited  prison  camps  to  intercede  for 
boys  who  were  being  tortured,  or  to  preach  to  the  young  men,  a 
permission  grudgingly  given  but  afterwards  happily  welcomed  by  com- 
manding officers  who  attended  what  they  feared  were  “subversive” 
services. 

One  of  his  most  challenging  experiences  was  the  long  night  drive 
through  sleet  and  snow  to  Leavenworth  to  rescue  from  freezing  death 
a lad  stationed  at  the  windiest  corner  of  the  camp.  His  satisfaction 
at  helping  these  boys,  and  at  being  able  to  win  a sympathetic  ear  of 
commanders,  could  not  be  erased  by  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  later 
years. 

These  varied  experiences  brought  about  a deep  conviction  that  a 
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book  on  the  stand  taken  by  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world  was 
called  for.  At  the  Conference  of  Pacifist  Churches  in  1931  at  Newton, 
Kansas  he  had  delivered  a paper,  later  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  on 
What  is  a Pacifist?  Now  he  began  gathering  materials  from  all  sources, 
historical  and  religious,  which  he  developed  in  the  book  War,  Peace, 
Amity  (1936).  His  thesis  was  that,  whereas  peace  is  a cessation  from 
fighting,  amity,  or  friendship  will  bring  about  a world  in  which  man  will 
not  fight  his  brother.  In  the  work  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  of  CARE,  of  Frank  Lau- 
bach,  the  Point-Four  program  of  our  country  and  similar  approaches, 
we  see  the  visible  expression  of  that  amity  which  he  advocated. 

As  further  proof  of  his  interest  in  peace  he  was  a sponsoring  member 
of  the  Conference  of  Peace-loving  Churches,  enjoying  their  meetings 
and  the  fellowship  of  like-minded  men  and  women.  In  addition,  he 
worked  for  close  cooperation  among  the  Mennonites  of  America.  For 
years  he  was  statistician  for  the  Conference  and  corresponded  with  the 
many  branches  of  the  Mennonites.  In  1926  his  pamphlet  Mennonites 
of  America  appeared.  Much  of  this  took  place  after  he  moved  to  Kansas 
in  the  fall  of  1900. 

At  Newton  he  again  became  a businessman,  taking  over  a bookstore 
as  well  as  a newspaper.  Before  long,  though,  he  was  making  the 
Sunday  trips  to  Burrton,  by  train  and  then  by  auto,  to  build  up  the 
small  mission  church  there.  For  40  years  he  served  the  church, 
remaining  as  elder  emeritus  when  a local  pastor  took  charge.  He  also 
organized  the  church  at  Hutchinson.  For  years  he  was  on  the  home 
mission  board,  aiding  actively  in  the  establishment  of  missions  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  working  often  with  ministerial  students  at  Bethel 
College.  For  a while  he  was  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bethel  College. 
As  always,  he  was  concerned  about  a sound  financial  basis  for  the 
institution. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  he  should  have  been  a lawyer  for  he  reveled 
in  righting  wrongs  and  in  solving  complex  situations.  He  derived  great 
satisfaction  in  1909  from  serving  as  representative  from  Harvey  County 
to  the  state  legislature.  In  his  later  years  he  worked  unceasingly  on 
baffling  church  problems  which  had  arisen. 

During  the  first  decades  of  this  century  Mennonite  families  in  the 
midwest  began  to  bulge  out  of  the  vast  acreage  they  had  acquired. 
In  1904  in  company  with  Peter  Jansen  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  and 
others  from  Kansas,  he  made  a trip  to  Saskatchewan  to  look  at  the 
land  newly-opened  by  the  Canadian  government.  What  a thrill  it  gave 
him  to  pioneer  again!  Sleeping  under  heavy  woolen  blankets,  the 
group  camped  out  on  the  extensive  prairies  under  the  starry  May  sky. 
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Land  was  purchased  and  a large  immigration  of  Kansans  and  Nebras- 
kans moved  northward  to  succeed  under  a new  flag.  Later  came  abor- 
tive attempts  at  colonization  in  Wyoming. 

With  the  close  of  World  War  I and  the  subsequent  Bolshevik  revolt 
came  tales  of  woe  of  Mennonite  brethren  in  Russia,  stripped  of  their 
possessions  and  forced  to  flee.  Committees  for  the  refugees  were  en- 
tertained in  his  home,  just  as  50  years  earlier  vanguards  of  European 
Mennonites  had  been  counseled  in  his  father’s  Summerfield  home. 
The  Mennonite  Settlers’  Aid  Society  was  formed.  In  1926,  as  its  rep- 
resentative for  Russian  refugees,  he  spent  a long  month  in  Mexico 
wrestling  with  agencies,  both  government  and  steamship,  to  arrange 
for  settlements  for  these  refugees.  But  from  this  tussle  he  returned  home 
exhausted,  albeit  very  happy.  The  colony  at  Cuauhtemoc  was  the  result. 

Then  came  permission  from  our  government  to  bring  refugees  into 
Washington  state.  Here  a settlement  was  opened,  augmented  as  well  by 
Mennonites  from  Kansas.  The  dream  of  establishing  another  Krehbiel- 
town  haunted  him.  Near  Elk,  Washington,  he  built  an  “immigrant” 
house  in  a clearing  in  the  timber.  This  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
another  establishment  such  as  his  father’s  was  to  develop.  But  his 
untimely  illness  and  demise  cut  short  these  plans. 

In  1927  another  dream  came  to  fruition.  For  years  he  and  his 
wife  had  planned  a trip  around  the  world,  following  the  trail  of  the 
Mennonites.  Leaving  the  store  and  newspaper  in  competent  hands,  they 
sailed  in  April  of  1927.  Making  their  headquarters  at  Christian  Neff’s 
at  the  Weierhof — the  ancestral  home  for  200  years  of  Krehbiels — 
they  journeyed  about  Europe  visiting  Mennonite  leaders,  some  of  whom 
had  visited  in  the  Kansas  home,  and  with  most  of  whom  he  had  con- 
ducted a voluminous  correspondence  for  years.  He  also  gathered 
valuable  material  for  two  other  projects.  Since  the  early  days  in  Oberlin 
he  had  contemplated  a novel  on  the  rise  of  Mennonitism.  The  story 
should  center  around  the  400-year  adventures  of  the  family  Bible. 
The  other  book  was  to  connect  the  Anabaptists  with  that  of  the  old 
evangelical  movement  as  represented  by  the  Waldensians,  finding  the 
link  which  had  carried  the  church  through  centuries  of  Catholic  domina- 
tion. 

Neither  aim  could  be  accomplished.  With  absorption  he  followed 
the  path  of  history  from  the  Stone  age  to  the  pyramids.  With  deep 
emotion  he  trod  the  paths  the  Master  had  trod  throughout  Palestine. 
In  India  it  was  his  pleasure  to  visit  the  Mennonite  missions  and  to 
worship  in  the  Leper  Colony  established  by  P.  A.  Penner.  Everywhere 
he  went,  on  trains,  or  bus,  or  ships  he  was  approached  by  men  of 
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distinction  who  addressed  him  as  “doctor”  and  conversed  earnestly 
about  national  problems. 

Because  of  his  indomitable  will  and  his  moral  rectitude  he  was  often 
misunderstood  by  those  with  whom  he  worked.  Often,  too,  his  abrupt 
manner  and  searing  words  defeated  his  purpose.  Despite  these  defeats 
he  never  thought  of  leaving  the  church  he  loved,  whose  message  of 
peace  and  amity  he  felt  would  play  a great  part  in  at  last  bringing  sweet- 
ness and  light  to  a world  in  conflict. 

Although  his  acquaintanceship  was  enormous,  he  had  few  close 
friends.  Such  philosophers  as  his  brothers  J.  W.  and  C.  E.,  his  brother- 
in-law  H.  O.  Kruse  and  his  close  friend  H.  H.  Ewert  gave  him  much 
satisfaction.  For  his  parents  and  family  he  felt  a very  deep  attachment. 
As  these  one  by  one  passed  on  and  climaxed  by  the  loss  in  1931  of  his 
dear  companion  of  44  years,  he  turned  to  younger  men  for  friendship, 
realizing  that  in  this  younger  generation  now  lay  the  hope  of  the  world. 
In  their  energy  and  clear  thinking  he  found  release  for  his  own  still 
active  mind.  Alertly  interested  in  world  affairs  to  the  end  he  stood 
at  the  polls  on  election  day  of  November,  1940,  to  cast  his  last  presi- 
dential vote.  His  feeble  frame  was  almost  unequal  to  the  task.  A few 
days  later,  on  December  2,  1940,  at  the  age  of  78  he  passed  on  to  his 
reward. 

A year  later  the  United  States  was  again  at  war.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
blessing  that  he  was  spared  this  shattering  experience.  His  great  heart 
would  have  bled  at  the  spectacle  of  Christian  nations  again  engaged 
in  wholesale  slaughter.  Yet  his  efforts  cannot  have  been  wasted.  May 
the  principles  of  peace  and  integrity  for  which  he  stood  be  strengthened 
among  increasing  multitudes  with  every  passing  year. 
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HENRY  J.  KREHBIEL 
1865  - 1940 


When  the  first  Mennonite  World  Conference  was  held  at  Basel, 
Switzerland,  in  1925  on  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Mennonite  denomination,  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  chose  Henry  J.  Krehbiel  as  its  official  delegate.  He  was  also  the 
only  American  delegate  to  the  Conference.  Krehbiel  was  at  this  time 
serving  his  second  consecutive  term  as  General  Conference  president 
and  his  sixteenth  year  as  pastor  of  the  growing  Reedley,  California, 
congregation.1 

His  church  appreciated  him.  Henry  Krehbiel  was  so  conscientious  a 
preacher  that  he  carefully  prepared  three  different  sermons  for  various 
services  each  Sunday.  His  Conference  also  appreciated  him,  for  he  was 
not  only  an  able  administrator  and  natural  leader  but  a dedicated 
peace  worker  and  active  supporter  of  education  and  publication.  Those 
outside  of  the  church  and  Conference,  knew  him  as  a community 
leader  and  as  a man  with  a lively  interest  in  everything  and  with  a 
sense  of  humor.  All  whom  he  served  could  be  grateful  that  Henry’s 
grandfather,  Johannes  Krehbiel,  chose  to  leave  his  native  Bavaria  for 
America,  for  Johannes’  decision  gave  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  one  of  its  future  leaders  and  pioneer  workers. 

When  Johannes  Krehbiel  left  South  Germany  to  make  a new  start 
in  a new  country  he  was  49  years  of  age.  With  him  came  his  family, 
which  included  Johannes’  son  Jacob  E.  Krehbiel,  a young  man  of  22. 
The  Krehbiels  settled  at  Donnellson,  Iowa,  in  1851. 

Many  other  immigrants  migrated  to  the  American  midwest  in  the 
1850’s,  among  them  the  Johannes  Ruth  family,  arriving  in  1852;  in 
this  family  was  a daughter,  Katherine.  A few  years  later,  on  March  16, 
1856,  Jacob  Krehbiel  and  Katharine  Ruth  were  married.  Their  sixth 
child,  Henry  J.  Krehbiel,  was  born  in  Lee  County,  Iowa,  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1865.  Johannes  Krehbiel  did  not  live  to  see  this  grandson; 
he  had  died  three  years  after  Jacob’s  marriage.2 

When  Henry  was  six  weeks  old  the  family  moved  to  Summerfield, 
Illinois,  where  Jacob  Krehbiel  pastored  the  Summerfield  Mennonite 
Church.  Henry  grew  up  in  this  community  and  was  baptized  in  1880. 
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He  received  his  first  educational  instruction  in  German  from  D.  T. 
Risser;  later  he  attended  public  school  for  a number  of  years.  For 
a while  he  received  private  instruction  in  classical  languages  from  an 
evangelical  minister;  then  he  attended  McKendry  College,  Lebanon, 
Illinois,  for  two  years. 

Henry  taught  school  for  some  time  and  continued  his  education  at 
Evangelical  Seminary  (now  Eden  Theological  Seminary)  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  He  graduated  in  1892  and  received  his  first  call  to  the  ministry 
from  the  Trenton,  Ohio,  congregation.  Henry  married  Lydia  D.  Ruth, 
seventh  child  of  David  B.  and  Mary  (Berger)  Ruth,  on  May  25,  1893, 
in  the  Summerfield  church.  He  and  his  bride  moved  to  Trenton. 

Henry  served  the  Trenton  congregation  until  1907.  During  this  time 
he  was  very  active  in  the  founding  and  promotion  of  Central  Menno- 
nite  College,  now  Bluffton  College.  He  traveled  in  the  interests  of  the 
school,  collected  funds  for  it,  and  for  many  years  served  on  the  board 
of  trustees.  Henry’s  sister  Amelia  was  the  first  wife  of  S.  K.  Mosiman, 
the  second  president  of  the  College.  This  was  a happy  relationship  and 
of  great  mutual  helpfulness  to  both  Henry  and  S.  K.  Mosiman. 

Krehbiel  also  chaired  the  committee  that  compiled  the  first  English 
Mennonite  hymnary.  This  was  in  connection  with  his  service  on  the 
board  of  publication  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  a 
service  which  became,  in  time,  a term  of  42  years.  For  part  of  this 
time  he  was  president  of  the  board. 

Henry  and  Lydia  had  five  children,  Paul,  Ruth,  Robert,  Walter,  and 
Arthur.  All  but  the  youngest  were  born  at  Trenton,  each  in  a different 
home,  as  the  church  did  not  have  a parsonage  until  two  years  before 
the  Krehbiels  left  Trenton. 

In  1907  Henry  took  a year’s  leave  of  absence  and  with  his  mother 
and  sister  Emma  made  a trip  to  Europe.  His  father,  Pastor  Jacob  E. 
Krehbiel,  had  died  in  1896  at  Summerfield,  Illinois.  While  Henry  was 
in  Europe,  Lydia  and  the  children  stayed  with  Henry’s  sister  Lizzie 
at  Summerfield.  When  the  Krehbiels  returned  from  abroad,  Henry  and 
his  family  spent  the  winter  at  Reedley,  California,  where  Henry  preached 
for  a small  congregation  meeting  in  Washington  Grammar  School.  In 
March,  1908,  the  family  returned  to  Ohio,  where  they  remained  another 
year. 

In  1909  Krehbiel  received  a call  from  the  newly  organized  church 
at  Reedley,  California.  That  September  he  moved  his  family  to  Reed- 
ley where  he  had  rented  the  C.  F.  Mueller  home  at  10th  and  L Streets. 
They  soon  built  their  own  home  at  1001  West  Avenue;  in  it  their  young- 
est son  was  born. 

The  new  house  was  located  on  a large  70  x 660  foot  lot  on  which, 
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over  the  years,  Henry  planted  over  20  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  He  was 
a good  businessman  and,  since  in  his  day  the  ministry  was  chiefly 
a labor  of  love  and  he  had  a family  to  support,  he  accumulated  in  time 
a number  of  business  interests  and  several  California  fruit  orchards 
which  he  actively  managed.  West  Avenue,  where  the  Krehbiels  lived, 
was  settled  mostly  by  Mennonites  and  was  known  locally  as  “Mennonite 
Row”  or  “Incubator  Row.” 

Under  Henry  Krehbiel’s  leadership  the  Reedley  Church  became  one 
of  the  larger  congregations  in  the  Conference.  Henry  was  also  active 
in  local  interchurch  work,  serving  from  1910  to  1930  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Reedley  Ministerial  Association. 

During  the  first  World  War  Krehbiel  devoted  much  time  and  effort 
to  gain  official  recognition  for  conscientious  objectors  by  the  federal 
government.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
peace  cause  and  had  little  affection  for  the  military.  He  relates  in  one 
of  his  writings  an  incident  that  took  place  while  he  was  traveling  across 
the  U.S.  by  train: 

Carlyle  once  said:  “A  five  minute  conversation  with  some  men  will 
give  you  an  arc  long  enough  to  determine  the  whole  circumference 
of  their  thought.”  The  conversation  of  the  marines  which  I heard  in 
the  men’s  washroom  one  morning  gave  me  an  arc  long  enough  to 
show  me  that  they  were  all  moral  lepers.  I suggest  that  the  Pullman 
Company  put  up  a notice  in  the  men’s  washroom  reading,  “Pro- 
fanity and  filthy  stories  prohibited.”  The  navy  advertising  for  re- 
cruits says,  “Travel  at  government  expense  and  obtain  an  educa- 
tion.” Such  an  education  as  these  men  had  attained  by  being  in  the 
navy  four  years,  they  might  have  obtained  in  any  pool  hall  or  in  the 
red  light  districts  of  one  of  our  cities.  . . ,3 

A visit  to  Europe’s  cemeteries  of  war  dead  after  the  first  World  War 
intensified  Henry  Krehbiel’s  conviction  of  the  need  for  peaceful  methods 
of  settling  international  differences.  The  occasion  for  his  visit  was  the 
first  Mennonite  World  Conference,  held  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  in  1925. 
Krehbiel  had  become  president  of  the  General  Conference  in  1920, 
and  the  summer  of  the  World  Conference  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
second  term. 

With  his  wife  Lydia  and  other  near  relatives  of  the  family  Henry 
attended  the  conference  and  visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.  Moved  by  Europe’s  vast  war 
cemeteries  he  returned  home  to  write  Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  War. 
In  his  Plea  he  denounces  war  as  being  caused  by  financiers,  diplomats, 
and  militarists.  He  stresses  the  fact  that  it  was  the  common  people 
who  had  to  fight,  suffer,  and  die,  rather  than  the  “big  shots”  (the 
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diplomats,  generals,  and  capitalists).  The  entire  Plea  is  a moving 
presentation  of  the  need  for  international  peace  through  finding  other 
ways  of  settling  international  differences  than  by  the  use  of  the  sword.4 

In  a stirring  denunciation  of  war  Henry  Krehbiel  wrote: 

. . . War  is  the  greatest  collective  sin  which  humanity  can  commit 
against  God,  and  it  is  the  greatest  crime  against  the  human  family. 
If  the  intelligence  of  the  human  race  had  come  together  to  devise  a 
plan  to  settle  international  difficulties  they  could  not  possibly  have 
found  a plan  that  is  more  costly,  more  insane,  and  more  hellish  than 
war.  . . .5 

That  war  is  the  negation  of  everything  declared  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  it  means  everything  which  Christ  did  not  mean,  and  means 
nothing  which  Christ  did  mean,  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent to  an  increasing  number  of  Christians.  . . .6 

I think  the  Mennonite  mission  in  the  world  is  none  other  than  to 
lead  the  Christian  world  in  the  abolition  of  war.7 

Upon  his  return  from  Europe,  Krehbiel  authored  the  booklet  A Trip 
Through  Europe,  which  includes  his  A Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  War 
and  Report  of  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Mennonite  Denomination . 

He  continued  to  be  active  in  Conference  undertakings  after  the 
completion  of  his  two  presidential  terms,  showing  real  leadership  and 
calm  courage  in  times  of  stress  and  heated  opposition.  This  character- 
istic was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  General  Conference  sessions  at 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  in  the  summer  of  1929 — one  of  the  most  difficult 
sessions  in  the  history  of  the  Conference.  Not  only  was  the  weather 
disagreeably  hot  but  a number  of  important  questions,  among  them 
the  lodge  question  and  the  suspicion  of  modernism  in  Mennonite 
colleges,  came  up  for  lengthy  discussion  and  heated  debate.  So  many 
delegates  were  determined  to  have  their  say  that  the  time  allotted  to 
them  on  the  programs  for  such  discussion  was  already  far  exceeded. 
If  the  debate  were  allowed  to  continue  other  subjects  and  reports  would 
need  to  be  limited  or  even  eliminated — or  the  sessions  would  have  to 
be  extended. 

To  prevent  this  possibility  as  well  as  to  cut  off  unprofitable  discussion 
and  the  usurpation  of  time  by  a certain  group,  Henry  J.  Krehbiel  arose 
at  an  appropriate  moment  and  as  a Conference  delegate  called  for 
“the  order  of  the  day.”  Immediately  a hush  fell  on  the  house;  those 
who  did  not  know  what  such  a call  meant  probably  never  forgot  the 
explanation  given.  At  any  rate,  the  simple  but  timely  request  ended  the 
wrangling  and  brought  the  conference  back  to  its  scheduled  business. 
The  remainder  of  the  session  proceeded  rather  smoothly. 

Krehbiel  was  a man  who  inspired  confidence;  the  weak  relied  on 
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him  and  the  self-reliant  consulted  him.  He  was  a man  of  progressive 
outlook  who  expressed  his  views  with  clarity  and  force,  never  pussy- 
footing or  hedging.  In  the  Conference  he  was  recognized  as  an  exponent 
of  progress  and  justice,  and  his  counsel  was  often  sought  by  those  in 
responsible  positions.  In  the  community,  throughout  the  great  central 
valley  of  California,  church,  farming  and  business  circles  all  recognized 
him  with  affection  and  respect. 

He  traveled  much  in  connection  with  his  work  for  the  Conference 
and  appreciated  it  as  an  opportunity  to  make  new  friends  and  learn 
more  about  mankind.  His  son  wrote: 

Father  had  a lively  interest  in  everyone  and  everything  and  his  re- 
turn home  from  trips  was  looked  forward  to  by  his  family.  It  was 
much  like  having  a story  book  read  with  each  new  acquaintance  a 
real  actor  on  the  stage  of  life.  His  only  criticism  related  to  the  gratu- 
ity of  people  and  the  abundance  of  good  food  they  expected  to  con- 
sume, or  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  many  people  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  him  in  former  years  in  various  places  and  would  now  expect 
him  to  recall  their  names.8 

Krehbiel  was  a fine  public  speaker  and  had  the  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  being  a silver-tongued  orator.  He  spoke  quite  rapidly  and 
seemingly  without  effort.  That  this  was  not  altogether  so  is  revealed 
by  his  son  Walter: 

Father  would  be  irked  with  people  who  thought  they  could  call  on 
him  at  any  time  and  he  should  be  able  to  “shake  a masterpiece  out 
of  his  sleeve.”  No  one  appreciated  the  amount  of  work  that  went 
into  every  sermon.  The  idea  or  theme  was  long  in  development,  and 
then  the  complete  sermon  was  written  out  in  his  own  long  hand. 

Saturday  evening  sitting  at  his  rolltop  desk  or  pacing  the  floor  of 
his  study,  he  would  repeat  each  sermon  for  clarity  and  emphasis  and 
commit  it  to  memory.  Illustrations  were  used  not  from  a book  but 
from  real  life.  On  Sunday,  all  he  took  with  him  was  his  Bible  and 
an  outline  of  his  sermon.  In  all  the  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
listen  to  him  it  was  only  once  that  he  lost  his  thread  of  thought  and 
had  to  refer  to  his  outline. 

It  was  this  thoroughness  and  the  fact  that  we  had  a large  contingent 
of  German-speaking  people  that  he  insisted  on  an  early  German 
service  preceding  the  English  service,  that  I think  caused  father  to 
have  a stroke.  If  he  had  been  content  to  render  his  English  Sermon 
in  German  it  would  have  lightened  his  load,  but  since  most  of  the 
German-speaking  people  attended  both  morning  services  and  eve- 
ning services  he  prepared  three  separate  sermons  for  each  Sunday. 
He  had  the  unusual  ability  to  speak  both  languages  fluently  without 
accent  and  to  think  in  both  without  the  need  to  translate.9 
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It  is  evident  that  Krehbiel  had  a lively  sense  of  humor.  Regarding  all 
the  red  tape  and  questions  that  were  asked  of  him  when  applying  for 
a visa  and  passport  he  wrote,  “I  thought  he  would  ask  me  whether  I 
had  my  appendix  removed  and  the  size  of  the  collar  and  shoes  I 
wear,  but  I was  spared  on  that  score.  I wondered  whether  they  ask  the 
ladies  the  size  of  their  bust  measurement  and  when  they  had  their  hair 
bobbed.”10 

In  1927  Henry  Krehbiel  suffered  a severe  heart  attack  and  was  near 
death  for  two  weeks.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  at  this  time.  After  his 
recovery  the  church  made  him  pastor  emeritus.  In  1930  Bluffton  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  services  to  church,  College,  and 
Conference.  Krehbiel  continued  to  serve  the  Reedley  church  for  some 
years.  He  died  on  October  5,  1940,  and  was  buried  at  Reedley. 

It  is  reported  that  the  first  sermon  preached  by  Henry  Krehbiel  was 
from  Matthew  7:1-2,  “Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged;  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.”  The  theme  of  this  first  sermon  he 
attempted  to  follow  as  a motto  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  “Be  lenient  in 
your  judgment  of  others,  severe  in  the  judgment  of  yourself,  and 
remember  that  only  God  is  in  a position  to  render  final  judgment.11 
Henry  J.  Krehbiel  was  a great  spirit  and  pioneer  in  the  more  worthwhile 
and  significant  undertakings  of  the  General  Conference  Church. 
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JOHN  R.  THXERSTEIN 
1867  - 1941 


In  the  sunny,  beautiful  mountains  of  Switzerland  was  born  John 
Thierstein  on  July  22,  1867.  His  deeply  religious,  God-fearing  parents, 
Katherina  (Mosiman)  and  Samuel  Thierstein  had  lived  in  Bowil,  Can- 
ton Bern,  all  their  lives,  as  had  their  forebears  before  them.  They  owned 
a bakery  and  farmed  a little  plot  of  ground.  John,  the  oldest  of  six 
children,  early  showed  some  of  the  character  traits  which  were  to  dis- 
tinguish him  in  later  life.  He  was  intelligent,  eager,  hardworking  and 
had  the  ability  to  make  friends.1 

Though  most  children  of  his  time  did  not  go  to  school  until  they 
were  seven,  John’s  parents  allowed  him  to  begin  at  five  because  he  was 
so  eager  to  go.  Later  he  wrote  of  that  first  day  at  school  with  glowing 
enthusiasm:  “.  . . this  first  appearance  in  school  was  the  greatest  event 
that  had  ever  happened  to  me.” 

However,  the  school  board  considered  him  too  young  and  John  was 
sent  home.  Neither  Samuel  and  Katherina  nor  the  teacher  were  satisfied 
with  this  decision.  Later  that  year  Samuel  became  a member  of  the 
school  board.  Now,  with  the  support  of  his  parents  and  the  teacher, 
the  school  board  allowed  John  to  return. 

John  was  ambitious  and  energetic  even  as  a child  and  he  worked 
hard  in  school.  He  took  such  an  interest  in  studies  that  the  teachers 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  him  busy.  In  four  years  he  went  through 
the  school’s  first  two  “Rooms,”  which  normally  required  three  years 
each.  However,  in  the  third  “Room”  John  found  that  he  had  not  mas- 
tered the  basic  fundamentals  sufficiently  and  some  make-up  work  was 
required.  Perhaps  this  experience  helped  him  to  see  the  need  for  the 
thorough  teaching  which  he  himself  did  in  his  later  life. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Thierstein  family  to  make  an  adequate  living 
in  Switzerland.  There  were  a number  of  bakeries  in  the  area  and  com- 
petition was  keen.  The  land  was  hilly  and  there  was  little  monetary 
return  for  all  the  hard  work  which  had  to  be  put  into  the  little  farm, 
John  and  his  five  brothers  and  sisters,  Ulrich,  Christian,  Elizabeth, 
Samuel,  and  Mary,  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed;  often  this  seemed  an 
overwhelming  task. 
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In  due  time  Samuel  Thierstein’s  cousin,  Fred,  migrated  to  America — 
“the  land  of  golden  opportunity.”  More  and  more  the  Thierstein  family 
discussed  this  move  and  debated  whether  a similar  move  might  not 
be  a solution  to  their  own  problem  of  making  an  adequate  living. 
Later  on  military  requirements  would  face  the  boys.  The  family  finally 
decided  to  migrate  to  America.  Neighbors  and  friends  warned  them 
against  the  Indians  and  other  dangers  in  the  unknown  land.  But  their 
minds  made  up,  the  Thiersteins  stood  by  their  decision.  They  disposed 
of  their  property,  loosened  family  ties,  and  uprooted  a family  which 
had  made  its  home  in  Switzerland  for  many  generations. 

In  1883  John,  who  was  then  16,  together  with  his  family  and  two 
friends  made  the  long  journey  to  America.  As  was  not  uncommon 
in  those  days  the  immigrant  ship  was  old,  unsafe,  and  overcrowded. 
Traveling  during  the  spring  they  sailed  at  a time  when  the  ocean  was 
stormy  and  rough.  John  was  the  least  seasick  of  his  family  so  it  was 
his  duty  to  prepare  the  family’s  meals.  One  day  as  he  was  crossing  the 
open  deck  with  a pan  of  food,  a large  wave  washed  over  the  deck.  He 
was  thrown  on  the  floor  and  the  food  washed  overboard. 

Zumbro  Falls,  Minnesota,  was  the  Thiersteins’  destination.  Here 
Cousin  Fred  Thierstein  made  his  home.  In  New  York  the  family  boarded 
a westbound  train.  Because  of  large  migrations  during  these  years, 
many  trains  were  composed  primarily  of  immigrants.  The  Thiersteins 
traveled  on  such  an  immigrant  train. 

On  the  way,  some  of  the  women,  ignorant  of  the  signal  cord’s  func- 
tion, used  it  as  a wash  line.  The  weight  of  the  wet  wash  depressed  the 
signal  cord  sufficiently  to  cause  the  train  to  stop.  When  the  conductor 
discovered  the  difficulty,  he  stormed  and  raged.  But  no  one  on  the  train 
was  especially  concerned;  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  the  immigrants 
to  understand  the  strange  language  the  conductor  was  speaking! 

Finally  the  Thiersteins  arrived  at  Zumbro  Falls,  Minnesota.  They 
stayed  at  the  Fred  Thierstein  home  for  a week.  Since  friends  and 
neighbors  were  eager  to  see  the  newcomers,  a gathering  was  held 
one  evening  at  Fred’s  house  so  that  all  might  have  a good  look  at  the 
newly-arrived  Swiss  people.  At  the  supper  table  the  host  asked  the 
children  whether  they  could  pray.  “Yes,  of  course  we  can,”  they  an- 
swered. As  was  custom,  the  oldest  child,  John,  prayed  first.  Then  in 
order,  as  they  had  been  taught,  Ulrich  and  Christina  followed.  Here 
the  host  called  a halt  for  lengthy  prayers  by  all  six  children  seemed 
too  long  to  wait  for  the  meal. 

Samuel  Thierstein  and  his  sons  rented  a farm,  bought  the  necessary 
equipment,  and  began  to  work  the  fields.  Farming  in  Zumbro  Falls 
was  easier  than  farming  in  Switzerland  but  the  Thierstein  family  felt 
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this  was  not  a complete  answer  to  their  needs.  The  strong  winds  of 
the  cold  Minnesota  winters  were  uncomfortable;  and  Samuel  Thierstein 
had  hoped  to  settle  his  family  in  a Mennonite  community.  Consequently, 
he  investigated  living  conditions  first  in  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  and 
later  in  Kansas.  He  returned  from  Kansas  with  an  enthusiastic  report. 
So  after  living  in  Minnesota  for  one  and  one-half  years  the  family  sold 
their  property  and  moved  to  Kansas. 

Here,  on  the  expansive  grassy  plains  in  the  heartland  of  the  United 
States,  the  Swiss  family  looked  for  a home.  Twenty  miles  east  of 
Newton,  near  the  little  hamlet  of  Brainerd,  Samuel  Thierstein  pur- 
chased a farm.  In  the  small  settlement  of  Prussian  Mennonites  the 
Thiersteins  also  found  a spiritual  home.  What  a contrast  the  plains 
with  their  distant  horizons  were  to  the  mountains  of  the  family’s  native 
home.  Yet  here  in  the  United  States  Samuel  and  Katherina  Thierstein 
could,  with  the  help  of  God,  start  a new  life  and  give  their  children 
opportunities  not  available  in  Switzerland. 

Samuel  Thierstein  began  his  farming  operations,  and  John  as  a duti- 
ful son,  helped  his  father.  There  was  much  work  to  be  done  in  break- 
ing the  prairie  sod  and  preparing  the  seedbed.  John  enjoyed  his  work; 
yet  deep  in  his  heart  he  had  the  ambition  to  go  back  to  the  books  he 
had  loved  in  Switzerland.  Some  day  he  would  be  a teacher  like  those 
who  had  inspired  him  earlier,  teaching  children  with  vision  and  en- 
thusiasm as  he  had  been  taught. 

In  his  spare  time  John  turned  to  reading.  How  he  loved  it!  His  books 
were  a part  of  him.  To  share  his  knowledge  with  others  he  organized 
a literary  society  in  his  home  community  for  which  he  provided  books 
and  other  material.  To  communicate  with  other  people  was  always 
easy  for  John;  soon  this  would  become  a way  of  life  and  a method 
of  earning  a livelihood.  Hence  he  longed  to  lay  down  the  farming  tools 
of  his  pioneer  father  and  become  a pioneer  in  his  own  right  in  the 
new  field  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  in  1890,  when  John  was  23,  he  was  able  to  turn  his  dream 
into  reality  as  he  entered  Halstead  Mennonite  Seminary.  He  graduated 
in  two  years  and  the  next  summer  besides  helping  his  father  with 
the  farm  work  found  time  to  tutor  a deaf  child  in  his  home  community. 
The  following  winter  John  taught  a local  grade  school  near  Brainerd. 
Teaching  was  interesting  and  challenging;  it  also  convinced  him  that  he 
himself  must  have  more  education. 

Kansas  University  was  next.  This  was  an  almost  unheard-of  under- 
taking. To  go  to  a large  university  over  100  miles  away  was  not  easy. 
It  took  courage  for  Samuel  and  Katherina  to  let  their  son  go  into 
this  very  unfamiliar  field.  It  took  courage  for  John  to  aim  for  more 
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education  against  great  odds.  The  community  could  not  understand 
why  more  education  was  necessary.  No  one  went  to  the  university  be- 
cause there  was  no  money  for  such  unnecessary  foolishness.  But  John 
had  a vision.  Some  day  the  children  in  this  isolated  Mennonite  com- 
munity would  go  to  high  school  and  even  college  and  he  would  be 
one  to  lead  the  way. 

John  persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  use  a team  of  horses  and 
a scraper  to  help  construct  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  bed.  By  work- 
ing long  hours  all  summer  and  by  saving  his  pay  he  would  have  sufficient 
funds  to  enter  Kansas  University  in  the  fall. 

While  at  the  University  John  Thierstein  did  his  own  housekeeping, 
ate  mostly  bologna  and  crackers,  and  somehow  stretched  his  limited 
finances  to  graduate.  He  was  one  of  the  few  students  of  that  day  work- 
ing his  way  through  school  at  whatever  odd  jobs  were  available. 
One  job  was  to  serve  as  a reporter  for  a German  newspaper  published 
in  Lawrence  at  the  time.  During  the  summer  John  managed  to  go 
home  to  help  his  father  with  the  harvest. 

Kansas  University  influenced  John  in  many  ways.  While  there  he 
Americanized  his  name  by  adding  the  initial  “R”  making  his  name 
John  R.  Thierstein.  None  of  the  other  members  of  his  family  had  a 
middle  name  or  initial.  He  worked  hard  and  diligently  as  a student  and 
was  able  to  graduate  in  only  three  years.  His  capacity  for  sustained 
and  arduous  effort  helped  him  carry  out  many  ambitious  projects. 

While  at  the  university  John  often  thought  of  a sweet  young  girl 
named  Margaretha  Maria  Dirks,  of  his  own  age,  whom  he  had  met 
in  Halstead.  Margaretha  was  the  fourth  of  five  daughters  of  Jacob  B. 
and  Helena  (Voth)  Dirks,  and  had  been  born  on  a farm  13  miles  north- 
west of  Newton.  She  was  a member  of  the  Alexanderwohl  Church. 
Before  his  last  year  at  KU  John  married  Maggie,  as  she  was  called, 
on  October  2,  1895.  Maggie  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  making 
life  as  pleasant  as  she  could  for  “her  John.” 

Maggie  was  probably  as  much  of  a perfectionist  as  John  was.  She 
kept  her  house  spotless.  Those  who  worked  with  her  had  to  work 
hard  and  well.  But  she  was  fair  and  never  demanded  more  of  anyone 
else  than  she  could  do  herself.  She  was  thrifty,  though  not  stingy, 
for  she  had  nice  things,  and  she  could  make  the  money  she  spent  go 
far.  Maggie  was  also  an  excellent  and  interesting  letter  writer.  Her 
family  was  always  amused  and  entertained  by  the  letters  she  wrote 
home  while  she  and  her  husband  were  traveling.  In  spring,  she  liked 
to  walk.  It  was  interesting  to  walk  with  her  for  she  was  a keen  observer 
and  knew  much  about  nature.  In  spare  time  Maggie  read.  Of  course, 
being  married  to  John,  whose  first  love  was  books,  she  would  hardly 
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have  felt  comfortable  around  him  had  she  not  also  enjoyed  books. 

Visits  to  the  home  community  near  Brainerd,  Kansas,  were  always 
a treat  for  John’s  family.  The  young  couple  was  the  center  of  attention, 
John  because  he  brought  news  of  the  outside  world  and  Maggie  because 
of  the  interesting  clothes  which  she  designed  and  sewed  for  herself. 
She  looked  very  fancy  to  the  simple  farm  folk. 

Though  John  Thierstein  hoped  to  become  a teacher,  while  at  the 
university  he  investigated  other  professions.  For  a while  he  was  inter- 
ested in  banking  because  in  it  he  saw  another  way  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity. John  became  a good  businessman  and  during  his  life  was  always 
looking  for  ways  to  invest  his  money  so  that  it  would  increase  sub- 
stantially. At  one  time  or  another  he  invested  in  several  tracts  of  land, 
various  kinds  of  stocks,  some  coal  mining  interests,  and  other  ventures. 
In  later  years  he  owned  several  rental  properties  in  Newton,  Kansas. 
Most  of  his  ventures  increased  in  value  while  he  owned  them.  From 
his  business  interests  John  was  able  to  make  substantial  contributions 
to  various  causes,  especially  to  needy  and  worthy  students.  Education 
was  always  his  first  love. 

John  graduated  from  Kansas  University  in  1896  with  an  A.B.  degree. 
He  did  well  in  all  subjects  but  the  study  of  language  seemed  to  be  his 
favorite.  E.  Miller,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  wrote  this 
recommendation  for  John: 

This  is  to  certify  that  John  R.  Thierstein,  a member  of  the  senior 
class  of  this  year,  is  a substantial  young  man  of  excellent  character, 
a fine  scholar,  a patient,  earnest,  and  successful  student,  and  fitted 
both  by  nature  and  by  his  scholarship  to  be  a good  teacher.  My 
opinion  is  that  Mr.  Thierstein  possesses  the  elements  of  a teacher  in 
a marked  degree. 

After  graduation  John  served  as  superintendent  or  principal  of 
schools  in  the  towns  of  Eudora,  Fredonia,  and  Osawatomie,  all  in 
Kansas,  until  1903.  During  the  summer  months  John  usually  instructed 
or  helped  conduct  Normal  Training  Institutes.  These  were  month-long 
sessions  held  to  train  young  schoolteachers.  John  often  taught  in  as 
many  as  three  of  these  sessions  during  the  summer.  In  1903-1904  he 
taught  mathematics  and  psychology  at  Bethel  College. 

In  1900  the  Mennonite  people  around  Freeman,  South  Dakota, 
established  Freeman  Junior  College.  Four  years  later  John  Thierstein 
became  president  of  the  school  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  four 
years.  The  administrative  and  teaching  load  was  heavy  in  those  pioneer 
years.  Thierstein  was  robust  and  strong  and  managed  to  carry  a teaching 
load  of  32  hours  a week  besides  his  administrative  work.  His  salary  at 
first  was  only  $800  a year. 
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John  and  Maggie  owned  their  own  home  at  Freeman  and  enjoyed 
the  opportunities  of  the  school  and  community.  During  these  years 
John  thought  much  of  going  back  to  Switzerland  for  a visit  and  contin- 
uing graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Bern.  How  he  and  Maggie 
managed  to  save  enough  is  hard  to  conceive  but  somehow  they  accom- 
plished it. 

In  1908  the  Thiersteins  set  sail  for  a visit  to  their  beautiful,  old  Swit- 
zerland. In  Bern  they  rented  an  apartment  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a build- 
ing near  the  university.  It  was  very  pleasant  for  John  to  return  to  the 
mountains  and  relatives  again.  To  study  in  the  university  was  interest- 
ing and  stimulating,  too.  John  specialized  in  education  and  German, 
receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1910.  His  doctoral  dissertation  was  en- 
titled Novalis  und  der  Pietismus.  When  it  was  published  he  dedicated 
the  book  to  his  beloved  wife.  Maggie  helped  him  much  as  his  staunch 
and  loyal  supporter.  She  was  so  proud  of  her  scholar  husband  that  she 
made  sure  that  the  stateroom  door  said  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Thierstein 
on  the  voyage  back  to  America. 

John  and  Maggie  never  had  any  children  of  their  own;  for  years 
they  lavished  their  love  for  children  on  nephews  and  nieces.  During 
the  summers  Maggie  would  often  visit  her  sisters  while  John  taught 
in  the  Institutes.  There  she  would  lend  a hand  with  the  sewing.  She 
was  a good  seamstress.  In  the  winter  they  would  often  take  one  or 
two  of  the  children  with  them  and  care  for  them  until  summer,  when 
they  would  again  return  home. 

While  in  Bern  the  Thiersteins  became  interested  in  a small  boy 
whose  mother  had  died.  The  boy’s  father,  John’s  cousin,  was  unable 
to  give  the  year-old  boy  adequate  care.  After  some  persuasion  he  gave 
the  boy  to  the  Thiersteins  for  adoption.  They  named  the  lovely  win- 
some, dark-haired  and  dark-eyed  boy  Novalis  Fredrick.  And  so  it  was 
with  double  joy  that  they  returned  to  America  with  Ph.D.  degree  and 
a son!  Novalis  was  a promising  youth,  but  in  1926,  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  the  parents,  Novalis  became  sick  and  died. 

On  their  return  home  the  Thiersteins  settled  in  Kansas  again.  In 
1910-11  John  taught  in  Lebanon,  Kansas,  and  from  1911-15  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Atchinson  County  High  School  at  Effingham, 
Kansas.  In  1915  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  at  Bluffton  College, 
Ohio,  where  he  served  as  professor  of  German  from  1915  to  1921. 

John  Thierstein  was  elected  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  1920.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
for  two  terms — a total  of  six  years.  In  1921  he  received  a call  from 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas.  After  some  thought  he  decided 
to  move  back  to  Kansas  where  he  would  teach  German  and  education. 
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As  the  head  of  the  department  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
teacher  placement  bureau.  He  also  served  as  editor  of  the  German 
section  of  the  Bethel  College  Bulletin. 

On  the  tree-shaded  campus  of  Bethel  College  the  Thiersteins  prob- 
ably put  down  their  deepest  roots.  For  a few  years  John  returned 
to  his  home  community  at  Whitewater  to  teach  a Saturday  Bible  school 
in  the  Emmaus  Church.  It  gave  him  much  joy  to  work  with  the  young 
people  of  his  home  community.  He  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  a 
few  of  them  would  also  go  to  college.  For  them  it  would  not  be  the 
struggle  it  had  been  for  him.  He  was  the  pioneer;  many  others  would 
follow  the  path  he  took. 

In  the  summer  of  1925  John  Thierstein  attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  in  the  summer  of  1927,  at  the  age  of  60,  he  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  California.  These  summers  were  a great  inspiration 
to  him.  He  finally  retired  from  the  Bethel  College  faculty  in  1938  at 
the  age  of  70,  having  rendered  long,  faithful,  and  outstanding  service. 

Although  retired  from  teaching  Thierstein  had  not  retired  from 
active  service.  He  now  became  editor  of  The  Mennonite,  the  weekly 
paper  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  undertook 
the  new  project  with  a great  deal  of  interest.  He  was  so  successful  that 
the  subscription  list  increased  substantially  enough  to  put  the  paper 
on  a self-supporting  basis  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  His  salary 
for  this  service,  of  course,  was  only  a very  nominal  sum. 

Through  The  Mennonite  Thierstein  was  able  to  promote  various 
causes  and  projects.  He  was  interested  in  producing  a much-needed 
hymnbook  that  would  be  used  in  Mennonite  churches.  For  many  years 
Thierstein  also  served  as  a member  of  the  Conference  board  of  publica- 
tion and  was  chairman  of  the  board  and  of  the  Conference  historical 
committee. 

With  the  help  of  other  dedicated  men  The  Mennonite  Hymnary  was 
published  in  1941.  As  John  Thierstein  clasped  the  newly-printed  hymn- 
book  in  his  hands  at  the  hospital  on  his  deathbed,  tears  of  joy  streamed 
down  his  face  in  gratitude  that  another  of  the  projects  in  which  he 
was  deeply  interested  had  been  completed. 

John’s  iron  will  enabled  him  to  work  until  a few  days  before  his 
death.  He  died  on  May  8,  1941,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  Bethel  Deaconess 
Hospital,  Newton,  and  was  buried  in  the  Emmaus  Church  cemetery 
near  his  son  and  his  parents.  Maggie  lived  for  four  more  years.  In 
1945,  at  the  age  of  78,  she  quietly  went  to  join  her  family.  They  be- 
queathed their  home  to  Bethel  College  and  for  many  years  after  their 
passing  the  “Thierstein  Home”  sheltered  other  Bethel  faculty  families. 
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John  Thierstein’s  life  was  well  summed  up  in  the  tribute  of  a friend, 
P.  J.  Wedel,  in  a memorial  chapel  service  at  Bethel  College  soon  after 
Thierstein’s  death: 

Dr.  Thierstein  was  primarily  a man  of  action,  a man  who  liked  to 
do  things,  who  found  his  greatest  satisfaction  and  rewards  in  activi- 
ties that  produced  results,  rather  than  in  quiet  contemplation.  He 
loved  work  and  kept  at  his  work  until  the  fountains  of  strength  of 
even  a robust  physique  became  exhausted,  and  even  a strong  and 
well-built  physical  mechanism  cracked  under  the  strain.  He  was  in 
a very  real  sense  a self-made  man.  i.e.,  a man  who  rose  to  promi- 
nence and  usefulness  very  largely  through  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
He  enjoyed  contacting  people,  was  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind,  and 
throve  on  opposition  rather  than  being  discouraged  by  it. 

He  was  a man  of  unusually  strong  will  power,  almost  unbounded 
energy,  enthusiasm  for  work,  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
and  fine  executive  ability;  withal  a man  of  deep  religious  sense  and  a 
feeling  of  God-consciousness  which  played  a dominant  part  in  all 
the  activities  of  his  life.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  young  people 
and  again  and  again  helped  students  who  could  not  pay  their  way  to 
continue  their  work  in  college,  this,  too,  in  accordance  with  the  scrip- 
tural injunction  not  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing. 


SOURCES 

1.  The  C.  B.  Thierstein  family,  nephew  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Thierstein  supplied  mate- 
rial for  this  biography.  Also  see  the  John  R.  Thierstein  Collection  (Bethel  College 
Historical  Library). 
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C.  HENRY  SMITH 
1875  - 1948 


I am  a thoroughbred  Mennonite.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
at  least,  and  perhaps  for  several  hundred  more  beyond  that,  my 
ancestors  were  of  the  Mennonite  faith.  ...  If  my  Mennonite  an- 
cestry reaches  back  as  far  as  that  of  most  of  my  group,  then  I doubt 
whether  a single  non-Mennonite  could  be  found  among  all  my  fore- 
bears during  the  past  four  hundred  years.  And  so,  physically  and 
spiritually,  I claim  to  be  a fullblooded  Mennonite.1 

Thus  at  50,  wrote  C.  Henry  Smith  of  his  ancestry.  He  was  born 
in  the  Amish  Mennonite  community  of  Metamora,  Illinois,  in  1875, 
one  of  eight  children  of  Bishop  John  and  Magdalena  (Schertz)  Smith. 
The  bishop’s  father,  Christian  Smith,  a native  of  Lorraine,  France, 
came  to  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1829  and  in  1833  moved 
to  Illinois,  settling  in  the  new  Partridge  community  just  west  of  what  is 
now  Metamora. 

The  Partridge  Amish  church  was  organized  in  1833,  the  year  Chris- 
tian Smith  settled  in  the  community.  This  was  only  the  second  church 
in  Woodford  County  and  the  first  Amish  congregation  to  be  founded 
anywhere  west  of  Ohio.  It  was  also  thought  to  be  the  first  German- 
speaking congregation  in  Illinois.  The  founders  of  this  congregation, 
which  included  Smith’s  grandfather,  were  pioneers  on  this  part  of  the 
midwestem  frontier. 

In  this  Amish  Mennonite  community  Smith  grew  to  manhood. 
Originally  Amish,  the  people  in  time  changed  some  of  their  customs 
and  gradually  drifted  away  from  what  became  known  as  the  Old  Order 
Amish,  and  eventually  became  Mennonite.  Not  a few  of  these  changes 
were  made  in  Smith’s  youth;  some  of  the  traditions  that  disappeared 
were  the  wearing  of  hooks  and  eyes,  the  wearing  of  a beard,  the  use 
of  the  German  language,  and  opposition  to  Sunday  schools.  C.  Henry’s 
father,  a devout  Christian,  was  one  of  the  first  Amish  Mennonite  leaders 
to  speak  out  against  smoking  and  drinking  and  to  favor  prohibition. 
This  position  brought  him  some  criticism. 

During  the  early  years  C.  Henry  spent  in  the  community  elementary 
school  there  was  little  promise  that  he  would  go  far  in  education.  How- 
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ever,  his  intellectual  awakening  came  when  at  the  age  of  twelve  a 
young  man  who  had  attended  the  state  university  came  to  teach  the 
local  country  school.  This  teacher  had  the  pupils  read  entire  books 
instead  of  requiring  that  they  read  only  the  school  reader  over  and 
over  again.  This  teacher  also  opened  new  vistas  in  geography  and 
history  for  young  C.  Henry  who  now  not  only  began  to  read  good  books 
but  even  to  buy  whole  editions  of  the  classics.  He  was  interested  in 
poetry  and  eager  to  learn  about  great  men  of  history.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  began  the  study  of  astronomy.  The  Smith  boys  were  given 
a watch  by  their  parents  but  C.  Henry  asked  for  a $20.00  telescope 
instead.2 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Smith  passed  the  county  examinations 
which  admitted  him  to  high  school  at  Metamora  where  he  attended  for 
two  years  (1891-1893).  However,  circumstances  permitted  him  to 
attend  school  only  during  winter  months  so  he  bought  his  books  in  the 
fall  and  studied  by  himself  until  December  and  then  went  on  with 
his  class.  In  the  spring  he  continued  the  work  alone,  again  without 
the  teacher’s  aid.  At  the  end  of  two  years  of  this  routine  he  took  the 
teachers’  examination  at  the  county  seat,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
began  a teaching  career  that  lasted  until  his  death  56  years  later. 

He  taught  country  school  in  Woodford  County,  1893-1896  and 
then  decided  to  go  to  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at  Normal.  Here 
he  was  disappointed  with  the  curriculum  and  so  dropped  out  after  two 
years.  He  never  had  much  faith  in  education  courses  but  felt  drawn 
to  history  and  geography  and  wide  reading.  Teaching  country  school 
seemed  too  much  of  a routine  in  elementary  material  to  interest  him. 
At  Normal  School  he  was  elected  president  of  the  YMCA,  sang  in  a 
quartet,  and  participated  in  debating. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  Smith  accepted  a call  to  teach  at  Elkhart  Institute, 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  He  had  already  spent  one  summer  there  as  a student 
several  years  before.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  C.  Henry  Smith’s 
pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  Mennonite  education,  a task  which,  after 
the  completion  of  his  education,  was  to  absorb  his  energies  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  coming  to  Elkhart  also  marked  the  beginning 
of  nearly  fifty  years  of  association  with  Noah  E.  Byers  in  Mennonite 
education,  first  at  Elkhart,  then  at  Goshen  and  Bluffton.  Another  asso- 
ciation at  Elkhart  which  made  an  impression  on  Smith  was  that  with 
J.  S.  Coffman,  president  of  the  Institute’s  board  of  trustees. 

After  two  years  at  Elkhart,  Smith  decided  to  finish  his  college  course. 
Choosing  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  registered  in  the  fall  of  1900. 
As  his  high  school  study  had  been  irregular  and  most  of  his  normal 
courses  too  elementary  to  count  as  entrance  requirements,  he  had  to 
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work  off  a number  of  deficiences  before  he  was  considered  a full-fledged 
freshman.  By  taking  summer  work,  which  included  one  summer  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  by  securing  some  credit  by  examination, 
Smith  was  almost  able  to  finish  the  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree 
by  the  end  of  two  years.  Transferring  a summer’s  credits  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  which  institution  he  enrolled  for  further  study, 
he  secured  his  B.A.  from  Illinois  in  1903.  Despite  his  heavy  load  the 
quality  of  his  work  was  high  enough  to  earn  him  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Securing  his  master’s  degree  in  the  spring  of  1903 — a week  or  so, 
incidentally,  before  his  B.A.  was  conferred  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
— Smith  accepted  a two-year  teaching  assignment  at  Goshen  College. 
That  was  also  the  year  in  which  Elkhart  Institute  was  moved  to  Goshen. 
In  fact,  Smith  participated  in  the  historic  ground-breaking  ceremonies 
on  the  new  Goshen  campus  in  June,  1903,  where  he  delivered  the 
address  of  the  day.  During  the  two  years  he  was  at  Goshen  he  taught 
history  and  English  and  served  as  librarian. 

Henry  returned  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1905  to  complete  his 
doctorate.  Invited  early  in  the  fall  to  read  a paper  before  the  history 
club,  which  was  composed  of  graduate  students  and  faculty  members 
in  the  history  department,  he  decided  to  read  a paper  on  the  Menno- 
nites.  He  had  already  done  some  research  in  the  rich  library  collection 
of  John  F.  Funk  at  Elkhart,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  results  of  this  research.  The  group  was  favorably  impressed. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  history  club  and  soon  afterward  re- 
ceived a history  fellowship.  The  thesis  subject  which  he  proposed,  “The 
Mennonites  of  America,”  was  accepted. 

At  Chicago  Smith  studied  under  some  of  the  country’s  ablest  his- 
torians— Professors  Judson,  Jameson,  Merriam  (political  scientist), 
Terry,  Thompson,  Schevill,  McLaughlin,  and  others.  He  also  associated 
with  students  who  became  leading  members  of  their  profession  in  later 
years.  He  was  able  to  complete  his  course  work  and  his  thesis  during 
his  second  year  at  the  university.  He  passed  his  examinations  success- 
fully and  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  spring  of  1907.  He  had  now 
come  to  the  end  of  an  unusually  long  educational  trail  for  a Mennonite 
of  that  time. 

For  the  following  year  Smith  had  accepted  a position  in  the  history 
department  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  But  for  some  reason  he 
changed  his  mind  with  regard  to  that  appointment  and  taught  instead 
in  Manual  Training  High  School  in  Indianapolis.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  President  Noah  E.  Byers  of  Goshen  College  went  to  Indianapolis 
to  talk  to  him  about  returning  to  Goshen.  Not  particularly  excited  about 
high  school  teaching,  Smith  decided  that  one  year  of  it  was  enough, 
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and  he  returned  to  Goshen  in  the  fall  of  1908.  In  December  he  married 
Laura  Ioder  of  Tiskilwa,  Illinois. 

Smith’s  years  at  Goshen  were  happy  ones.  Teaching  history  to  inter- 
ested students  of  more  mature  age  was  not  a task  but  a delightful  privi- 
lege— the  kind  of  thing  he  would  want  to  do  even  if  he  were  not  paid 
for  it.  And  the  pay  certainly  was  not  large;  in  fact  he  had  consented 
to  come  to  Goshen  for  about  half  of  what  he  received  for  teaching 
high  school  in  Indianapolis.  He  never  received  more  than  $800  per 
year  at  Goshen  and  at  first  his  salary  was  less  than  that.  But  he  was 
not  interested  in  teaching  and  research  for  the  money  it  might  provide. 
If  he  had  been  he  would  not  have  spent  all  his  fife  in  Mennonite  institu- 
tions. 

In  1909  Smith  was  appointed  the  first  dean  of  Goshen  College,  which 
office  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  close  of  his  service  at  Goshen  in 
1913.  At  that  time,  however,  the  work  of  dean  was  not  so  exacting, 
the  president  doing  part  of  the  work  now  associated  with  the  dean’s 
office.  Dean  Smith  and  President  Byers  collaborated  closely  in  the 
various  problems  confronting  the  institution.  One  organization,  still 
functioning,  which  Smith  and  Byers  started,  was  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Oratorical  Association,  which  provides  for  annual  intercollegiate 
peace  oratorical  contests.  While  at  Goshen,  Smith  in  1909,  published 
his  first  major  book,  The  Mennonites  of  America,  an  enlargement 
of  his  dissertation.  This  work  became  a household  item  in  Mennonite 
homes. 

In  1913  C.  Henry  Smith  and  Noah  Byers  both  accepted  calls  to 
serve  Bluffton  College.  Here,  except  for  one  leave  of  absence,  Smith 
remained  as  a professor  of  history  and  political  science  until  he  re- 
tired from  full-time  teaching  in  1946.  In  addition  to  teaching  he 
carried  on  an  amazing  amount  of  research  in  Mennonite  history. 
For  several  years  he  was  also  secretary  of  the  College. 

C.  Henry  Smith  cherished  the  many  friends  he  had  gained.  Many  of 
his  later  associates,  both  teachers  and  students,  repeatedly  expressed 
their  highest  respect  and  regard  for  him. 

...  He  had  not  gone  to  college  to  prepare  for  teaching,  but  to  learn, 
to  gain  new  experience,  to  enrich  his  life.  Learning  was  an  end  in 
itself,  and  teaching  was  the  best  way  to  earn  a living  and  continue 
his  life  interest.  As  a teacher  his  aim  was  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
subject,  to  impart  to  students  his  own  enthusiasm  for  learning.  He 
enjoyed  association  with  young  active  minds,  and  he  became  popular 
as  a man  as  well  as  stimulating  as  a teacher.  His  methods  were  spon- 
taneous and  informal  and  characterized  by  a delightful  sense  of 
humor.  He  had  little  patience  with  the  unattentive  student  and  often 
exposed  the  bluffer.3 
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Through  his  research  and  writing  Smith  became  the  foremost  Men- 
nonite  historian  in  America.  In  1920  his  The  Mennonites  appeared; 
and  in  1927  The  Coming  of  the  Russian  Mennonites — An  Episode  in 
the  Settling  of  the  Last  Frontier.  Smith  gathered  part  of  the  material 
for  the  latter  book  while  teaching  at  Bethel  College  in  Kansas,  during 
the  school  year  1922-1923.  His  Mennonite  Immigration  to  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  a volume  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society,  appeared  in  1929.  Smith’s  magnum  opus,  The  Story 
of  the  Mennonites , was  published  in  1941.  This  work  gives  a full 
treatment  of  the  Mennonites  both  in  Europe  and  America.  His  auto- 
biography Mennonite  Country  Boy  at  his  request  did  not  appear  until 
1962,  14  years  after  his  death. 

With  his  five  major  works,  written  over  a period  of  thirty-five  years, 
he  published  more  full-length  historical  works  than  any  other  Men- 
nonite historian.  His  particular  gift  was  that  of  synthesis  of  masses 
of  material  into  well-written,  interesting,  integrated  accounts.  He  was 
preeminently  the  general  Mennonite  historian  who  took  the  great 
sweep  of  our  history  in  both  Europe  and  America  and  put  it  into 
clear,  easily  read  volumes  that  will  remain  standard  works  for  years 
to  come.  In  addition  to  his  major  works  he  wrote  six  briefer  booklets 
and  numerous  articles  for  current  periodicals,  for  the  Mennonitisches 
Lexikon,  and  for  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia .4 

Besides  teaching  and  research  duties,  Smith  formed  several  business 
connections.  In  the  1920’s  he  helped  organize  the  Citizens  National 
Bank  of  Bluff  ton  and  the  Pandora  National  Bank  of  Pandora,  Ohio. 
Of  the  former  he  was  president  from  its  founding  until  his  death.  Of  the 
Pandora  bank  he  was  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  president 
for  a few  years.  That  these  banks  were  well  managed  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  both  of  them  opened  without  restrictions  immediately 
after  the  bank  holiday  in  1933.  From  the  middle  of  the  thirties  on  he 
gave  more  time  to  these  banks  and  was  relieved  of  a part  of  his  teaching. 

In  this  connection  some  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  estate.  The  Smiths  had  no  children  and  so  their  property 
was  disposed  of  in  line  with  their  greatest  interest: 

...  To  Mrs.  Smith  he  left  his  personal  belongings  and  the  income 
from  his  estate  as  long  as  she  lives.  Following  her  death  the  income 
from  the  estate  will  go  to  perpetuate  . . . some  of  the  things  in  which 
he  was  most  keenly  interested.  Having  been  an  instructor  at  Bluffton 
College  for  more  than  thirty  years  . . . roughly  one-half  of  the  in- 
come of  the  estate  will  be  used  for  various  scholarships,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library 
at  Bluffton  College,  and  for  the  promotion  of  peace  orations  among 
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the  students  of  Bluffton,  Goshen,  Hesston,  Bethel,  and  Tabor  col- 
leges. . . . 

He  was  interested  in  the  Mennonite  church  and  this  interest  did  not 
narrow  itself  only  to  one  group  of  the  church.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  her  great  peace  principles,  and  gave 
money  toward  the  continuation  and  strengthening  of  the  important 
principle  of  nonresistance.5 

At  the  end  of  1946  Smith  retired  altogether  from  teaching  with  the 
exception  of  one  course  in  Mennonite  history  which  he  continued  to 
teach  two  years  longer.  In  recognition  of  his  long  and  outstanding 
services  to  Bluffton  College  and  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  he  was 
granted  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  (Litt.D.)  by  Bluffton 
College  in  its  1947  commencement  exercises.  C.  Henry  Smith’s  work  for 
the  church  was  not  confined  to  teaching  and  research.  He  frequently 
addressed  church  meetings,  and  he  served  on  church  boards  and  com- 
mittees. In  earlier  years  (1911-1921)  he  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Church  History  Committee  of  the  “Old”  Mennonite  Church.  For  seven 
years  (1941-1948)  he  was  a member  of  the  board  of  publication  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America. 
He  also  served  on  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  General  Conference 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

Smith  believed  in  the  educational  value  of  travel.  Not  neglecting  his 
own  country,  he  enjoyed  the  scenic  and  historic  spots  in  all  sections, 
particularly  in  the  west,  for  which  he  had  a special  fondness.  He  also 
made  trips  to  Canada,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Mexico,  and,  of  course,  to 
Europe.  One  of  his  trips  to  Europe  was  made  in  1936,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  third  Mennonite  World  Conference  at  Amsterdam  where  he 
served  on  the  program.  His  wife,  when  able,  accompanied  him  on  these 
trips. 

Smith  was  not  the  kind  of  person  who  talked  much  about  his  health. 
Long  before  the  end,  apparently,  he  and  his  doctor  alone  knew  the 
serious  nature  of  his  last  illness.  Quietly  and  unobtrusively  he  began  to 
put  his  business  affairs  in  order  in  preparation  for  that  day.  Only  after 
his  death  did  relatives  and  friends  see  and  understand  the  significance 
of  the  detailed  preparations  he  had  made. 

And  yet  almost  to  the  last  he  continued  his  work  in  Mennonite 
history.  He  served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Mennonite  Research 
Fellowship,  organized  in  1945.  Co-editor  with  Harold  S.  Bender  of  a 
projected  new  Mennonite  encyclopedia  (published  1955-1959),  he  had 
been  assigned  to  write  a number  of  articles  for  the  publication.  A few 
weeks  before  his  passing  most  of  these  articles  were  sent  in.  A fruitful 
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life  was  brought  to  a close  on  October  18,  1948.  His  wife  Laura  died 
some  years  later,  March  18,  1973. 

The  greatest  monument  to  his  memory  will,  no  doubt,  be  his  his- 
torical works.  He  was  a pioneer  in  the  field  of  Mennonite  history  and 
the  first  one  in  America  to  be  fully  trained  for  such  work.  Humble  in 
spirit,  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  insist  that  his  work  was  perfect 
or  free  from  error.  A few  months  before  his  death  he  was  laying  plans 
for  a revision,  with  younger  historians,  of  his  Story  of  the  Mennonites. 

C.  Henry  Smith  represented  a well  rounded  personality — one  of  the 
marks  of  a great  and  true  Christian.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a 
people  whose  strong  conviction  it  was  that  the  whole  life  should  be 
dedicated  to  Christian  principles.  He  carried  on  this  tradition  so  that 
he  won  the  deep  respect  of  those  who  knew  him  best  as  a teacher,  of 
those  who  knew  him  best  as  an  historian,  and  also  of  those  who 
knew  him  best  as  a business  man.6 
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JACOB  H.  JANZEN 
1878  - 1950 


In  1920  the  last  wave  of  violence  was  sweeping  over  Mennonite 
settlements  in  the  Ukraine  as  the  Red  Army  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  Russia’s  years  of  revolution.  Jacob  Heinrich  Janzen  and  his  family 
were  eating  supper  as  the  notorious  42nd  Division  approached.  To 
reach  the  family  dining  room  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  two  outside 
steps,  pass  through  a hall,  ascend  four  more  steps,  and  open  the  dining 
room  door. 

Suddenly  there  was  a rumbling  noise  up  the  steps  and  through 
the  passageway.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  startled  diners  the  door  was 
flung  wide  open  and  a Bolshevik  on  horseback  rode  directly  into  the 
room.  The  mother  and  children  screamed  in  fear;  the  rider  swore  and 
swung  his  whip.  Six  more  persons  entered  and  for  half  an  hour  there 
was  chaos.  Jacob  Janzen  and  his  son  Heinz  were  to  be  shot.  In  1951 
Heinz  related  the  incident: 

. . . God  in  His  grace  had  other  plans.  Father’s  eloquence  and  moth- 
er’s skill  as  a cook  won  them  over.  When,  after  the  meal,  Helga 
began  to  play  the  piano,  the  tension  melted  and  in  all  the  difficult 
times  no  quartering  was  more  pleasant  than  that  of  these  soldiers. 

Food  was  already  scarce.  Our  Red  Army  guests  received  their  ra- 
tions and  mother  then  cooked  for  them.  However,  they  never  began 
a meal  until  the  whole  family  sat  at  the  table  and  joined  them  in  the 
meal.  After  they  were  transferred  to  Rosenort,  they  often  came  to 
Ohrloff  to  visit  us.  Once  they  even  prevented  a search  of  our  house. 
When  finally  they  took  their  farewell  they  said  to  Father:  “You  and 
your  son  remain  in  the  house  until  things  become  more  settled. 
Should  a unit  meet  you  outside  you  would  be  shot  at  once.  You 
would  be  taken  for  enemy  officers.”  We  followed  their  advice  and 
fortunately  survived.1 

Jacob  Janzen,  the  man  who  accomplished  this  remarkable  transition 
in  human  relations  by  showing  love  in  his  hour  of  impending  death,  was 
himself  a remarkable  man  of  rare  gift  and  rich  understanding.  He  was 
born  on  March  19,  1878,  in  Steinbach,  South  Russia,  and  was  educated 
in  the  Zentralschule  at  Gnadenfeld.  Through  industrious  private  study 
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he  acquired  a teacher’s  certificate  in  Melitopol  and  Kharkov  and  served 
for  some  years  as  a village  schoolteacher. 

Jacob’s  son  Heinz  wrote: 

My  earliest  recollections  take  me  back  to  the  time  when  father  was 
the  village  schoolmaster  in  Rosenort,  Molotschna,  with  his  young 
wife  and  two  children:  Heinz  and  Ema.  A large  hunting  dog,  named 
Hettmann,  also  belonged  to  the  family.  I shall  never  forget  the  many 
outings  which  father,  Hettmann,  and  I took.  . . . 

I early  became  acquainted  with  his  method  of  parental  training.  He 
was  convinced  that  very  early  the  child  must  become  conscious  that 
punishment  inevitably  follows  upon  violation  of  the  law.  Much  later 
as  I took  catechetical  instruction  he  explained  the  matter  thus:  Not 
always  does  father  punish  us  when  we  transgress:  in  most  instances 
it  is  the  law  itself. 

While  still  in  Rosenort  I received  an  exemplary  lesson  in  this  respect. 
Father,  mother,  and  I were  gathered  about  the  table  eating  spareribs. 
Father  and  mother  had  mustard  on  their  plates.  I too  wanted  mus- 
tard but  mother  explained  that  the  mustard  was  sharp  and  would 
burn  my  tongue.  However,  I insisted  that  I wanted  mustard.  Mother 
gave  me  a small  portion  but  I wanted  to  have  as  much  as  father  had. 
“Give  him  a lot  of  mustard,”  said  father  calmly,  and  as  mother 
seemed  not  quite  to  understand,  he  himself  placed  a tablespoonful 
of  mustard  on  my  plate.  I dipped  my  piece  of  sparerib  deep  in  the 
mustard  and  placed  it  in  my  mouth.  Even  today  I can  see  father’s 
sly  expression  as  he  watched  me  when,  as  I thought,  I was  about  to 
die.2 

N.  N.  Driedger  recalls  in  an  article  in  Mennonite  Life  (loose  transla- 
tion from  German) : 

J.  H.  Janzen  was  a 28-year-old  elementary  schoolteacher  in  the  vil- 
lage Rosenort  when  the  Gnadenfeld  congregation,  Molotschna, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  chose  him  as  a preacher.  On  November 
19,  1906,  he  was  ordained  by  Missionary  Heinrich  Dirks  in  the 
Gnadenfeld  church.  From  his  ordination  until  his  death  he  was  a 
very  zealous  preacher  of  the  gospel.  His  active  pastoral  life  covered 
a period  of  43  years.  The  first  18  years  he  served  the  church  in 
Russia;  the  remaining  25  constitute  the  period  of  his  activity  in 
America.3 

In  Rosenort  Helga  was  born.  Then  in  1908  Jacob  Janzen  became  head 
teacher  of  the  “Maedchenschule”  (Girls  School)  at  Tiege,  Molotschna. 
Son  Heinz  later  recalled: 

Those  years  in  Tiege  are  among  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  tragic 
of  my  youth.  Father  was  progressive.  At  the  time  he  studied  Hebrew 
and  Greek  and  through  intimate  associations  with  the  Jews  became 
well-versed  in  Jewish  history  and  thought.  He  also  associated  much 
with  Russian  priests.  His  library  grew  rapidly. 
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Father  would  not  tolerate  smoking  and  dancing.  He  loved  social  life 
and  did  his  utmost  to  promote  it  among  the  youth.  In  spite  of  great 
opposition  he  often  gathered  the  students  of  the  Zentralschule  and 
the  Maedchenschule  for  folk  games.  The  opinion  seemed  to  prevail 
that  boys  and  girls  should  be  kept  separate  until  they  were  of  mar- 
riageable age.  Father  thought  it  more  wholesome  if  they  would  as- 
sociate and  play  together. 

Father  was  certainly  a man  of  many  interests.  Besides  being  teacher 
and  minister  he  was  also  a horse  trader.  This  occasioned  a great  deal 
of  spite  and  ribbing,  but  father  did  not  allow  this  to  disturb  him.  He 
often  cited  the  Low  German  proverb  “vom  Hunt  opp  den  Zoagel” 
(meaning  “from  bad  to  worse”).  When  he  recounted  his  trading 
experience  it  seemed  he  was  conducting  a large  business,  except  that 
there  was  never  any  cash.  The  height  of  his  bargaining  was  reached 
when  he  traded  a large  rooster  to  a gypsy  for  a covered  wagon.  Un- 
fortunately, the  wagon  was  so  vermin-ridden  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  us. 

Even  though  we  lived  near  the  Sea  of  Azov  we  seldom  enjoyed  fresh 
fish.  Knowing  that  mother  loved  fresh  fish,  father  came  home  once 
in  the  time  of  scarcity  with  two  large  fresh  fish.  Mother  was  happy 
and  all  of  us  enjoyed  the  rare  delicacy.  In  Russia  we  always  had 
beans  for  dinner  on  Saturday.  As,  the  following  Saturday,  mother 
went  for  beans  she  found  none.  When  father  came  home  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  traded  our  winter’s  supply  of  beans  for  the  fish! 
Nothing  was  too  precious  when  he  wanted  his  family  to  enjoy  a 
special  treat. 

In  Tiege,  Lisel,  Alexandria  (Schura),  Sieghart  (Hardy),  and  Martha 
were  bom.  Axenia,  the  Russian  children’s  nurse  who  later  joined  the 
Mennonites,  also  belonged  to  the  family,  as  well  as  Petro,  a small 
bowlegged  Cossack  and  a servant  of  father’s.  Petro  and  father  were 
very  fond  of  each  other.  Since  our  childhood  days  father  impressed 
upon  us  a respect  for  Russia.  If  we  behaved  arrogantly  toward  our 
Russian  servants  we  were  severely  punished.  He  loved  his  country. 
He  was  loyally  patriotic  to  Russia  as  he  also  later  was  to  Canada. 
True,  the  early  years  in  Canada  were  difficult  as  he  was  homesick  for 
the  steppes.  I remained  in  Russia  two  years  longer.  In  a letter  to  me 
in  Russia  he  wrote:  “I  have  come  to  believe  that  a person  can  die 
of  homesickness.  I am  sick  at  heart  and  long  for  my  ‘Heimat.’  ”4 

Between  years  of  teaching,  Jacob  Janzen  studied  philosophy  and 
natural  sciences  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Greifswald  in  Germany, 
1913-14.  Then  came  the  first  World  War  and  the  Russian  Revolution. 
Of  this  experience  his  son  says: 

During  the  war  father  was  also  drafted  and  served  first  at  the  Menno- 
nite  forestry  camps  at  Alt-Berdyan  and  later  in  Lyudinka.  Through 
his  term  of  service  he  learned  to  know  another  aspect  of  his  people. 
He  found  that  in  many  cases,  particularly  where  the  youth  had  been 
under  severe  discipline  at  home,  the  men  in  service,  away  from  the 
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watchful  eyes  of  parents,  were  often  tempted  to  kick  over  the  traces. 
As  pastor  he  did  what  he  could  to  counsel  the  youth  and  the  parents. 
Even  though  he  was  opposed  to  the  “Selbstschutz,”  organized  in 
self  defense  against  anarchists  attacking  the  Mennonite  settlements 
during  the  Revolution,  he  nevertheless  ministered  to  the  Mennonite 
soldiers  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  spiritual  needs.  . . . 

Father’s  sympathy  for  people  in  their  need  led  him  to  place  himself 
in  dangerous  situations  and  even  to  risk  his  life.  Thus  in  1918  he 
and  Philipp  Cornies  interceded  for  eleven  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army 
who  were  held  by  the  German  commander  and  were  to  be  shot. 
Cornies  and  father  successfully  pled  for  their  freedom,  thereby  arous- 
ing a great  deal  of  enmity.  Later,  however,  when  the  Reds  took 
over,  father  could  indulge  in  considerable  liberty  and  people  were 
only  too  happy  to  entrust  him  with  various  dangerous  errands. 

However,  since  father  was  a minister  he  very  soon  lost  favor  with 
the  Reds.  When  presented  with  the  choice  (1921)  of  being  minister 
or  teacher,  he  chose  to  remain  minister.  As  a member  of  the  “Kom- 
mission  fur  Kirchenangelegenheiten”  (Commission  for  Church  Af- 
fairs), he  rendered  the  churches  loyal  service.  Thus  for  a time  he 
distributed  Bibles,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Reds.  Then  when  our 
young  men  were  forced  to  appear  before  the  courts  to  defend  their 
position  of  nonresistance,  father  was  asked  to  be  their  spokesman  in 
defense  of  their  position. 

The  judge  in  Melitopol  was  a former  Russian  priest  and  knew  the 
Bible  thoroughly.  Unfortunately,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
our  young  people  were  not  too  conversant  with  the  Bible.  The  judge 
confused  and  embarrassed  many  a youth.  It  was  father’s  task  then  to 
clarify  the  matter.  In  this  process  a debate  between  father  and  the 
judge  usually  ensued.  The  proceedings  became  so  interesting  that 
the  courtroom  Was  filled  to  overflowing  with  curious  as  well  as  sym- 
pathetic Russians.  The  judge  could  not  extend  his  tolerance  too  far. 
One  day  he  told  father:  “This  is  enough.  If  you  value  your  life,  stay 
away  from  here.”  This  was  the  end  of  father’s  career  as  an  ad- 
vocate.5 

Jacob  Janzen  continued  to  preach  and  to  lecture  and  to  serve  as  a 
member  on  the  Commission  for  Church  Affairs,  representing  Menno- 
nite concerns  with  the  government  during  the  war.  Then  came  the 
famine,  and  soon  thereafter  the  death  of  Mrs.  Janzen.  The  large  family, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  oldest  girl,  Ema,  barely  survived  together 
through  the  following  nine  months  until  Jacob  Janzen  married  again. 
The  new  stepmother  was  an  energetic  person  and  soon  the  family  again 
sailed  in  calmer  waters.  The  family  grew  from  seven  to  eleven,  as  the 
new  mother  brought  with  her  four  children  from  her  previous  mar- 
riage. When  conditions  finally  became  unbearable  in  Russia,  Mr. 
Janzen  proceeded  to  secure  the  necessary  papers  for  emigration.  What 
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that  involved  may  best  be  gathered  from  his  play,  “Utwaundre”  (Emi- 
gration) . 

In  late  fall  1924  Jacob  H.  Janzen  and  his  family  migrated  to  Canada, 
settling  in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  on  December  27.  At  once  Janzen  found 
a need  awaiting  him.  N.  N.  Driedger  says  (loose  translation) : 

The  first  Mennonite  immigrants  from  Russia,  a group  of  a thousand, 
arrived  in  summer  of  1924.  They  were  received  by  the  Old  Menno- 
nites  of  Waterloo.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  Waterloo  and  sur- 
rounding areas  grew  rapidly  as  more  and  more  people  arrived  from 
Russia.  Some  of  the  newcomers  moved  to  the  west  after  a short  stay 
in  Ontario;  others  remained,  scattering  throughout  the  province  in 
search  of  work.  . . . 

Waterloo  became  a center,  and  Jacob  Janzen  became  a uniting  link 
among  the  congregations.  Employed  and  supported  by  the  General 
Conference,  he  pioneered  in  the  formation  and  organization  of  small 
groups.  He  never  tired  of  visiting  isolated  groups  or  families  to  help 
plan  their  church  life.  The  groups  chose  preachers,  formed  choirs, 
and  organized  youth  fellowships.  J.  H.  Janzen  invited  all  baptized 
members  of  the  General  Conference  movement  to  meet  in  Waterloo 
June  21,  1925.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  form  a regular 
church.  Fifty-eight  persons  came,  and  the  same  day  the  “Mennoniten- 
Fluechtlingsgemeinde”  in  Ontario  was  founded.  Janzen  was  appoint- 
ed leader  and  elder  of  the  new  church.  On  February  14,  1926,  he 
was  ordained  elder  in  a formal  service  performed  by  Elder  D.  Toews 
of  Rosthem,  Sask.  . . . 

The  congregation  grew  rapidly.  At  the  beginning  of  1929,  it  already 
had  663  baptized  members.  Because  of  its  steady  growth,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  members  had  gathered  around  three  major  centers, 
the  congregation  divided  into  three  independent  churches  in  1929.  . . . 

In  the  fall  of  1935,  the  General  Conference  called  Janzen  to  British 
Columbia.  Organizational  work  of  the  type  he  had  done  in  Ontario 
was  necessary  among  the  many  Russian  Mennonites  who  had  settled 
in  this  area.  During  the  two  years  of  fruitful  work  in  British  Colum- 
bia, he  founded  the  Girls’  Home  in  Vancouver,  which  he  directed, 
besides  serving  the  churches  in  the  area  as  an  elder. 

Meanwhile  the  Waterloo-Kitchener  United  Mennonite  Church  had 
divided.  . . . Under  the  circumstances  the  congregation  in  Waterloo 
asked  Elder  Janzen  to  return.  . . . Because  of  his  earlier  close  ties 
with  this  congregation,  he  gladly  returned  in  October,  1937.  He  served 
the  congregation  ten  more  years,  until  January  1,  1948,  when  he 
retired  from  the  leadership  because  of  poor  health.  . . . 

J.  H.  Janzen’s  preaching  schedule  in  America  was  always  heavy.  . . . 
It  is  likely  that  he  preached  at  least  once  in  every  General  Confer- 
ence Church  in  Canada.  . . . During  the  25  years  of  his  active  min- 
istry in  North  America  he  averaged  236  sermons,  lectures,  and 
official  functions  per  year.  The  subjects  of  his  sermons  show  great 
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variety  and  are  based  on  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  . . . Already  on 
November  13,  1927,  he  made  his  first  address  in  English  when  his 
congregation  held  its  first  church  service.  . . . 

When  the  church  of  Ontario  was  founded  in  1925,  it  had  only  56 
members,  and  J.  H.  Janzen  was  the  only  preacher  among  the  immi- 
grants. Today  the  United  Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario  has 
eight  independent  churches  among  Russian  Mennonite  immigrants, 
with  2078  baptized  members  and  25  ministers.  Most  of  these  preach- 
ers, and  three  elders,  were  ordained  by  Elder  Janzen.  He  is  to  be 
credited  for  much  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
church.  . . .6 

Besides  his  active  pastoral  life,  J.  H.  Janzen  also  carried  on  a rela- 
tively prolific  writing  career.  His  books  were  part  of  his  ministry, 
for  he  wrote  with  the  aim  of  praising  Christ.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
productive  of  the  Mennonite  writers:  sermons,  novels,  plays,  poetry, 
short  stories,  devotional  articles  and  letters  came  in  a steady  stream. 
At  least  38  published  writings  have  come  from  his  pen,  besides  many 
articles  and  short  stories  that  have  been  printed  in  various  Mennonite 
periodicals.7 

In  1944  Bethel  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  Doctor 
of  Divinity  degree  in  recognition  of  his  many  services  to  the  Mennonite 
brotherhood. 

Heinz  Janzen  further  recalls  his  father’s  work  among  the  immigrants: 

. . . Shorter  journeys  were  made  by  automobile,  my  brother  Hardy  or 
I sometimes  accompanying  him  as  chauffeur.  On  these  journeys 
father  shared  his  religious  experiences  and  convictions.  “God  has 
never,”  he  would  say,  “granted  me  the  experience  of  a vision  or 
trance.  In  His  wisdom  He  has  so  ordered  it  that  only  through  faith 
would  I see  His  salvation.  I can  trust  Him  fully  and  if  He  has  denied 
me  visions  and  trances  it  is  thus  best  for  me.” 

Father’s  restless  activity  in  Canada  was  much  appreciated  but  also 
resulted  in  some  misunderstanding  and  enmity.  Every  year  one  of 
his  opponents  sent  him  several  threatening  letters.  My  sister  secured 
one  of  these  letters  and  gave  it  to  me.  I was  much  disturbed  and 
finally  went  to  father  and  showed  him  the  letter.  Father  was  calm 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  show  me  more  letters  from  the  same 
source.  Quietly  he  told  me:  “I  have  long  since  forgotten  his  threats 
and  insults,  but  as  a former  teacher  I cannot  pass  over  his  frightful 
grammar!” 

In  his  latter  years  his  journeys  became  increasingly  difficult.  On  his 
last  trip  from  Newton  to  Philadelphia  in  1949,  after  having  lectured 
at  the  Bethel  College  Bible  Week,  he  became  very  ill  and  feared  that 
he  would  die  far  away  from  home.  However,  he  came  home  and 
though  his  health  returned  he  never  again  undertook  a long  journey. 
A week  before  Christmas,  having  gone  to  do  some  Christmas  shop- 
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ping  for  his  grandchildren,  he  suffered  a severe  apoplectic  stroke  and 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  where  he  passed  the  holidays.  After  a few 
weeks  he  was  again  at  home.  In  our  happiness  we  observed  belated 
Christmas  festivities. 

Soon  thereafter  he  experienced  a very  difficult  night.  However,  the 
following  day  he  was  quite  well  and  remarked  to  mother:  “With  a 
little  more  improvement  I will  again  be  in  church  Sunday  after  a long 
absence.”  The  following  Sunday  he  was  in  church  but  in  a coffin.  . . . 

On  the  evening  before  his  death  he  said  to  me,  “I  have  again  seen 
that  I must  rest  wholly  upon  my  faith.  The  other  night  when  I was 
so  very  sick  I expected  a vision.  Many  say  they  have  seen  the 
Savior,  others  have  seen  their  mother  or  angels.  I saw  nothing;  I had 
only  my  faith  and  it  strengthened  me.”  At  four  in  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  February  16,  1950,  we  were  called.  We  drove  to  the  house 
immediately  but  father  was  already  gone  when  we  arrived.  He  lay 
there  peacefully  in  bed,  a subtle  smile  playing  about  his  features.  He 
had  passed  from  faith  to  sight.8 
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DAVID  W.  FRIESEN 
1879  - 1951 


When  the  late  D.  W.  Friesen  established  a small  retail  business  in 
the  village  of  Altana,  Manitoba,  in  1907,  he  probably  didn’t  visualize 
that  the  business  would  expand  to  become  the  printing  and  school 
supply  center  of  all  of  southern  Manitoba  and  that  it  would  serve 
Mennonites  on  two  continents  even  before  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment.1 

David  W.  Friesen,  widely  respected  as  a genuine  Christian  disciple, 
was  72  years  old  when  he  passed  away  on  May  19,  1951.  During  his 
lifetime  he  had  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a servant  and 
leader  in  church  and  community. 

Born  in  the  village  of  Schoensee,  southwest  of  Steinbach,  Manitoba, 
on  June  12,  1879,  David  moved  to  the  Altona  district  at  the  age  of  14 
with  his  stepparents.  After  teaching  in  a private  school  for  several  years, 
he  moved  into  town,  establishing  an  implement  business.  In  1907  he 
was  appointed  postmaster,  which  position  he  held  for  43  years.  That 
same  year  his  wife,  the  former  Maria  Kroeker,  died.  Later  David 
married  Mrs.  Henry  Striemer. 

In  the  Bergthaler  Mennonite  Church  of  Altona  D.  W.  Friesen  served 
as  deacon  and  treasurer  for  almost  40  years.  For  many  years  he  was 
Canadian  treasurer  for  the  foreign  mission  board  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  relief  work, 
being  in  charge  of  the  refugee  clothing  depot  from  1923  to  1926. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Manitoba  Mennonite  Insurance 
Co.,  serving  as  secretary  of  this  organization  from  1922  to  1948. 

During  the  course  of  his  life  he  accumulated  a large  library  on 
Mennonite  history,  literature,  and  doctrine.  Various  institutions  and 
individuals  have  frequently  made  use  of  his  collection  of  reference 
books  and  resource  materials. 

The  publishing  and  stationery  business  established  by  D.  W.  Friesen 
observed  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1957.  Now  managed  by  three  sons, 
David  K.,  Theodore  E.,  and  Raymond  C.  Friesen,  the  firm  represents 
the  second  largest  industry  in  Altona,  having  thirty-two  employees  and 
an  annual  payroll  of  over  $80,000.  The  business  scope  of  D.  W.  Frie- 
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sen  & Sons,  Ltd.,  has  grown  tremendously  in  recent  years  and  still 
continues  on  the  aims  and  principles  established  by  the  founder. 

The  firm’s  secretary-treasurer,  T.  E.  Friesen,  who  is  also  manager 
of  the  wholesale  and  retail  book  and  stationery  department,  says, 

When  father  started  in  business  way  back  in  1907  I have  no  doubt 
that  he  did  so  in  order  to  earn  a livelihood  and  also  serve  the  com- 
munity. But  I found  out,  too,  that  his  whole  business  was  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  act  according  to  the  tenets  of  his  Christian  faith. 

Dave  K.  Friesen,  oldest  son  of  the  late  founder  and  now  president 
of  the  firm,  began  a printing  plant  in  1933,  which  now  includes  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 

In  January  of  1941  the  publication  of  the  community  newspaper, 
The  Altona  Echo  was  begun.  The  Echo,  which  was  merged  with  an- 
other paper  in  the  fall  of  1955,  now  is  published  as  the  Red  River 
Valley  Echo  and  serves  the  whole  west  reserve  of  southern  Manitoba, 
entering  into  3,300  homes  every  week.  The  Echo  is  known  as  one  of 
Manitoba’s  best  weekly  newspapers. 

The  publication  of  another  weekly  newspaper,  The  Canadian  Menno - 
nite,  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1953.  As  the  first  English-language  news- 
paper to  serve  the  church  and  community  interests  of  Mennonites  across 
Canada,  this  newspaper  has  filled  a great  need  and  has  been  enthusi- 
astically received  by  readers  among  most  of  the  Mennonite  groups  in 
Canada.  The  circulation  of  The  Canadian  Mennonite  is  nearing  2,000. 

Besides  these  two  newspapers,  D.  W.  Friesen  & Sons,  Ltd.,  have  a 
large  job  printing  department,  and  print  such  Mennonite  papers  as 
Bergthaler  Gemeindeblatt,  Leitstern,  Der  Bethesda  Herold,  and  Elim 
Quelle.  Job  work  is  done  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

Several  larger  books,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller  books  and  pamph- 
lets, have  been  published  in  recent  years.  Included  among  these  are 
the  scholarly  In  Search  of  Utopia  by  E.  K.  Francis,  Calwer  Biblische 
Geschichten,  Choralbuch  mit  Ziffern,  and  Der  Kleine  Saenger.  The  firm 
has  also  collaborated  with  the  Mennonite  Historical  Society  in  the 
publication  of  the  four  volume  series  Woher?  Wohin?  Mennoniten! 
by  P.  J.  Schaefer.  One  of  their  books,  the  Altona  Women's  Institute 
Cook  Book,  sells  about  2,000  copies  a year. 

In  the  summer,  during  the  slack  season,  the  company  makes  its  own 
Christmas  cards,  mostly  in  the  German  language,  of  which  they  sell 
about  10,000  boxes  each  year.  The  school  supply  business  which  covers 
a large  area  of  rural  Manitoba  keeps  four  salesmen  on  the  road  during 
a good  part  of  the  year.  Large  stocks  of  supplies  are  received  in  Altona 
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by  the  firm  every  summer,  including  four  railway  cars  of  school  supplies 
alone. 

Raymond  C.  Friesen,  vice-president,  joined  his  brothers  T.  E.  Frie- 
sen  and  D.  K.  Friesen  after  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  He  has  also  been  Altona’s  mayor  for  one  term.  All  three 
of  the  Friesen  boys  have  followed  their  father  in  leadership  roles  in 
the  community. 

Another  son  of  the  late  D.  W.  Friesen  is  Dr.  John  K.  Friesen,  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  One  daughter,  Anne 
(Mrs.  Alfred  Loewen)  is  the  wife  of  another  Altona  businessman. 
Two  other  children,  Mrs.  Diedrich  H.  Reimer  and  Henry  Striemer,  also 
reside  in  Altona. 

D.  W.  Friesen  & Sons,  Ltd.  eventually  hope  to  bring  the  stationery 
and  printing  departments,  which  are  located  in  separate  buildings  on 
Altona’s  main  street,  both  under  one  roof.  Both  the  departments  have 
rendered  immeasurable  valuable  service  to  the  southern  Manitoba 
community  and  the  Mennonite  church  community  at  large.  It  is  the 
primary  concern  of  the  firm  to  continue  in  the  Christian  principles 
and  business  practices  laid  down  by  the  founder. 
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IV.  MISSIONARY  PIONEERS 
Of  The  General  Conference 


Mennonite  Church 


MISSIONARY  PIONEERS 


John  B.  Baer 
1854-1939 


Rodolphe  C.  Petter 
1865-1947 


Samuel  S.  Haury 


Peter  A.  Penner 
1871-1949 


Heinrich  R.  Voth 
1855-1931 


Henry  J.  Brown 
1879-1959 


JOHN  B.  BAER 
1854  - 1939 


The  young  General  Conference  of  Mennonites,  formed  in  1860  in 
Iowa,  had  an  interest  in  mission  work  but  had  not  yet  decided  where 
it  could  best  serve.  Both  American  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska  were 
being  considered.  In  February,  1879,  the  mission  board  asked  Candi- 
date Samuel  S.  Haury  to  travel  to  Alaska  in  search  of  a possible  mission 
field. 

Before  he  left,  however,  Haury  visited  the  Summerfield,  Illinois, 
church,  where  he  talked  to  John  B.  Baer,  a former  schoolmate  of  his 
at  the  General  Conference  school  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Haury  needed 
a traveling  companion  for  the  trip,  and  through  the  encouragement 
of  Christian  Krehbiel,  his  pastor  and  president  of  the  mission  board, 
Baer  offered  to  accompany  Haury  on  the  journey.  Baer  offered  to  pay 
his  own  expenses.1 

The  mission  board  accepted  the  offer  and  Haury  and  Baer  set  sail 
for  Alaska  from  San  Francisco  on  March  10,  1879.  After  a month 
at  sea  they  arrived  at  Sitka,  southern  Alaska.  On  the  way  they  had 
stopped  off  at  Fort  Wrangle  to  visit  a Presbyterian  missionary.  This 
man  was  in  need  of  assistance  and  suggested  Baer  remain  to  teach  in 
his  mission  school.  The  offer  was  accepted  after  the  pair  had  made 
their  way  to  Sitka,  Baer  returning  alone  to  Fort  Wrangle.  However, 
upon  hearing  that  a Presbyterian  minister  who  had  formerly  worked  there 
was  returning,  Baer  joined  Haury  again  in  Sitka. 

They  searched  for  possibilities  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  especially 
Kodiak,  the  largest  of  the  group.  The  possibility  of  going  on  to  Cook’s 
Inlet  if  opportunity  did  not  present  itself  on  Kodiak  was  also  con- 
sidered. Baer  and  Haury  sailed  from  Sitka  May  23.  At  Kodiak  Island 
they  discovered  they  could  not  speak  the  native  tongue  and  could 
find  no  interpreter,  so  they  could  not  then  begin  a mission  program 
among  the  natives.  The  Russian  church  was  also  quite  well  established 
there.  Baer  and  Haury  decided  to  venture  on  to  Cook’s  Inlet,  200  miles 
to  the  north. 

Accompanied  by  two  natives  and  a Mr.  Stauffer,  whose  sailboat  they 
used,  they  began  the  perilous  journey.  Various  dangers  and  hardships 
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were  encountered,  but  they  arrived  safely  at  Cook’s  Inlet  June  19. 
Things  were  not  much  more  promising  there,  and  they  began  the  return 
trip  to  Kodiak  Island  after  a few  days.  This  trip,  on  which  they  traveled 
700  miles,  was  the  worst  of  the  entire  adventure  and  is  descriptively  set 
down  by  H.  P.  Krehbiel  in  his  The  History  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Mennonites  of  North  America.  He  says: 

Before  they  had  proceeded  very  far  they  were  overtaken  by  a severe 
storm.  As  the  boat  was  not  strongly  built,  its  heavy  load  proved  too 
great  a strain  and  it  sprung  a leak,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
came  very  near  sinking.  For  several  hours  they  labored  desperately 
at  dipping  water,  and  yet  the  water  rose  in  the  ship  until  it  was  nearly 
full,  there  being  several  inches  of  water  even  in  the  cabin.  And  all 
this  time  they  were  in  danger  of  running  on  some  hidden  rock  and 
thus  be  wrecked.  The  situation  was  rendered  more  desperate  by  the 
fact  that  the  native  seaman,  upon  whom  they  had  depended  most, 
was  sick  and  unable  to  do  anything.  But  in  all  this  storm  and  peril 
the  Lord  graciously  kept  them  from  harm,  and  finally  on  July  7, 
after  sixteen  days  on  the  return  trip,  they  landed  safely.  . . .2 

Surviving  the  trip  after  a long  wait  in  Sitka,  they  returned  to  the 
United  States  September  15.  By  the  time  they  reached  Halstead,  Kan- 
sas, they  had  traveled  over  9,000  miles  on  the  entire  journey.  The 
trip  was  not  entirely  fruitless  however,  for  it  helped  open  the  way  for 
future  missionary  possibilities  in  Alaska. 

On  his  return  from  Alaska  Baer  decided  to  resume  his  education, 
with  preparation  for  some  religious  work  in  mind.  He  continued  his 
study  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  then  went  to  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1887.  During  his  course 
of  study  at  Union  he  spent  his  summer  vacations  in  mission  work  in 
New  York  and  in  serving  as  colporteur  for  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  New  York  and  Canada. 

While  John  B.  Baer  was  attending  Union  Theological  Seminary  the 
General  Conference  extended  a call  to  him  to  serve  as  full-time  home 
missionary.  Not  willing  to  interrupt  his  study  at  Union,  he  accepted  the 
call  only  for  the  summer  of  1885,  which  he  spent  in  the  churches  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Niagara  Falls  areas. 

Upon  graduation  from  Union,  Baer  undertook  what  comprised  the 
greater  share  of  his  life’s  work  and  in  which  he  probably  made  his 
greatest  contribution — full-time  home  missionary  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, more  commonly  called  “Reiseprediger”  (itinerant  minister). 

Filling  this  position  was  of  great  concern  to  the  Mission  Board, 
as  its  success  demanded  a man  of  outstanding  ability  and  character. 
The  board  had,  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Baer,  been  unable 
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to  find  anyone  to  permanently  fill  this  position.  H.  P.  Krehbiel  sums 
up  the  necessary  qualifications : 

In  order  to  perform  this  work  successfully,  the  occupant  must  be 
thoroughly  educated  and  able  to  speak  fluently  in  public  both  English 
and  German.  He  should  be  a good  judge  of  human  nature;  should 
be  of  such  amiable  disposition  as  readily  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
people;  and  should  be  proof  against  pride  or  conceit  to  which  con- 
stant manifestation  of  respect  and  deference  naturally  would  expose 
him.  He  needed  a good  supply  of  mother  wit  and  tact,  so  that  under 
the  greatly  varying  conditions  and  surroundings,  he  might  easily 
adapt  himself  to  each  particular  situation.  But  above  all,  this  person 
needed  to  be  a man  of  strong  faith  and  full  of  life  and  fire.  In  short, 
such  a man  as  needed  is  a great  scarcity.  But  the  Lord  had  prepared 
a man  for  the  place.  In  an  extraordinary  degree  the  qualities  enumer- 
ated combined  themselves  in  J.  B.  Baer,  to  whom  the  attention  of 
the  Conference  was  now  directed.3 

That  John  Baer  had  become  the  kind  of  person  whom  the  Confer- 
ence needed  for  this  important  position  was  due  in  large  part  to  his 
parents,  Christian  and  Katherine  (Bergen)  Baer,  both  devoted  Chris- 
tians. They  had  immigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria,  South 
Germany,  settling  in  the  O’Fallon,  Illinois,  community  by  1844.  Chris- 
tian Baer’s  ancestors  came  from  Switzerland. 

John  Bergen  Baer  was  bom  near  O’Fallon  May  19,  1854.  He  had 
one  brother,  Samuel  J.,  bom  March  17,  1863,  and  one  sister,  Mary, 
born  October  29,  1885.  (Mary  later  married  Peter  Ruth,  and  her 
children  are  probably  the  closest  existing  relatives  of  John  B.  Baer; 
Samuel,  who  never  married,  was  a teacher  and  court  clerk. ) 

While  living  in  the  O’Fallon  area,  the  Baers  and  several  other 
families  began  to  get  together  for  “preaching  services.”4  The  first  serv- 
ice, with  Christian  Detwiler  from  Bavaria  as  preacher,  was  held  in  the 
Christian  Baer  home. 

Not  long  after  John  was  born,  his  parents  moved  to  a farm  near 
Summerfield,  Illinois,  and  it  is  here  that  John  was  reared.  The  Baers 
became  members  of  the  Summerfield  church  and  John  later,  by  bap- 
tism, also  joined  this  church  fellowship. 

John’s  parents  gave  their  children  the  benefits  of  a Christian  home 
and  religious  training.  His  home  was  very  influential  in  shaping  his 
life  and  in  helping  him  decide  to  go  into  full-time  missionary  work. 
H.  P.  Krehbiel  remarks,  in  connection  with  John’s  home,  that  “Grow- 
ing up  in  this  spiritual  atmosphere,  Baer  early  leaned  toward  things 
godly,  and  as  the  years  passed  this  state  of  mind  and  heart  steadily 
deepened.”5  Krehbiel  describes  John’s  mother  as  being  a very  religious 
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person,  also  somewhat  of  a poet,  with  poems  published  in  the  Volks- 
blatt,  Friedensbote,  and  Bundesbote. . 

John’s  early  education  was  rather  irregular  and  often  interrupted 
by  the  demands  of  farm  work.  He  began  school  at  eight  and  attended 
public  school  in  winter  and  a German  parochial  school  in  summer  for 
a few  years.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  to  forego  his  education  and 
until  about  age  18  was  kept  busy  on  the  farm.  When  John  was  eigh- 
teen, the  General  Conference  Mennonite  school  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
opened,  and  John  attended  for  one  year,  1871-1872.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  he  became  aware  of  vast  possibilities  and  opportunities 
which  could  be  available  through  further  education  and  training. 

John  remained  at  home  for  several  years  more  but  did  not  give  up 
the  idea  of  furthering  his  education.  He  grew  spiritually  and  intellectu- 
ally, reading  widely  and  developing  new  interests.  He  became  especially 
enthusiastic  about  Sunday  school  and  church  work,  actively  serving  his 
local  congregation.  He  was  determined  to  continue  his  education,  and 
for  a few  years  he  attended  college  at  Lebanon,  Illinois.  The  desire 
to  be  of  service  in  some  full-time  mission  vocation  continued  to  interest 
him. 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  1879,  that  Samuel  Haury  came  to  Summerfield 
and  interested  John  in  his  mission  board  assignment.  The  Alaska  trip 
served  to  renew  John’s  interest  in  mission  work  and  to  stimulate  his 
determination  to  prepare  himself  for  it.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
by  A.  B.  Shelly  in  1886,  and  married  to  Jennie  A.  Roberts  in  the  same 
year.  Seminary  training  followed,  and  thus  it  was  that  in  1887  he  was 
ready  to  undertake  the  demanding  assignment  of  home  missionary  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Baer’s  first  work  as  home  missionary  was  carried  out  in  Manitoba, 
where  he  spent  two  months  awakening  new  life  among  the  Menno- 
nites.  He  traveled  much,  visiting  many  churches  and  stimulating  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Conference.  “His  labors  were  everywhere  blest 
with  good  results.  Wherever  he  went,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  his  return  was  eagerly  desired.”6 

In  1888-1889,  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Baer  traveled  to  Europe,  where  he 
visited  and  preached  in  Mennonite  communities,  sending  home  reports 
of  progress  abroad.  Upon  their  return  he  again  resumed  work  as  home 
missionary,  traveling  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Mani- 
toba to  the  southern  states.  He  visited  both  Conference  and  non- 
Conference  churches  willing  to  receive  him,  strengthened  isolated  con- 
gregations and  formed  new  ones  where  needed. 

Baer  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Northern  and  Pacific 
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Districts  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  areas  and  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  churches 
enabled  him  to  realize  the  district  combinations  which  would  be  of 
greatest  practical  advantage.  The  organization  of  the  Northern  District 
was  “due  largely  to  his  mediation,”  and  the  Pacific  Conference  was 
“wholly  the  result  of  his  labor.”7 

The  Baers  had  made  their  home  in  Pennsylvania  until  1894  when 
they  moved  to  Bluffton,  Ohio,  in  order  to  be  more  centrally  located 
for  John’s  Conference  work.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to  serve  as  one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  large  rural  Swiss  Mennonite  Church  near  Bluffton. 
He  served  there  from  1900-1903  and  continued  as  elder  until  1909. 
It  was  around  this  time  that  the  congregation  was  beginning  to  experi- 
ence unrest  as  members  became  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  one 
large  church  and  began  to  think  of  forming  separate  congregations. 

Pastor  Christian  Hege  was  also  serving  the  Swiss  church  at  this  time. 
He  and  Baer  appear  to  have  differed  concerning  the  liquor  question. 
There  were  at  one  time  about  a dozen  saloons  in  Bluffton  and  the  issue 
of  local  option  on  the  drink  question  was  raised.  Baer  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  group  in  favor  of  abstinence  and  strongly  advocated  ab- 
stention. A close  relative  of  Hege’s  wife  was  the  owner  of  a brewery 
in  Cleveland  and  had  been  of  previous  help  to  the  Heges,  so  Hege  was 
not  in  a good  position  to  speak  out  against  drinking. 

Hege  advocated  moderation,  saying,  “The  wets  aren’t  right  and  the 
drys  aren’t  right,”  but  Baer  opposed  him  and  took  a teetotaler  stand. 
The  situation  in  the  town  grew  tense  and  feeling  ran  high.  The  saloons 
were  eventually  voted  out.  Hege  and  Baer  seem  to  have  gotten  along 
reasonably  enough  later  on.  The  story  is  told  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  vote,  Baer  was  present  early  to  cast  his  ballot,  hoping  to  set  a good 
example  by  being  the  first  voter.  Some  time  after  voting,  however, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  way  the  question  was 
stated  and,  to  his  chagrin,  had  voted  against  his  own  position. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  Bluffton  College  was  organized,  and  in 
this  connection  Baer  experienced  another  conflict.  He  was  in  favor 
of  the  school  but  did  not  approve  of  N.  C.  Hirschy  as  president  (Hirschy 
Was  considered  by  some  as  a theological  liberal).  There  was  also 
considerable  tension  concerning  the  way  the  school  was  being  managed. 

A member  of  the  Swiss  church  recalls  that  the  trouble  in  Bluffton 
during  Baer’s  ministry  wasn’t  so  much  Baer  himself,  or  due  to  him, 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Bluffton  church  and  community.  Baer 
happened  to  get  caught  up  and  involved  in  one  of  the  more  trying 
growth  periods.  This  informant  describes  Baer  as  “a  very  neat  person 
who  left  a good  impression  upon  one.” 
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In  1909  Baer  resigned  his  position  at  Bluffton,  going  on  to  Aber- 
deen, Idaho,  where  he  served  the  church  for  three  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  home  church  in  Summerfield,  Illinois,  serving  as  minister 
for  more  than  six  years.  During  this  time  the  Summerfield  congregation 
demolished  their  old  church  building  and,  with  the  materials,  added  a 
church  tower  to  a newly-purchased  structure.  A letter  from  a later 
pastor  at  Summerfield  says  there  are  two  stories  concerning  the  reason 
for  this  action: 

One  source  says  that  the  building  was  severely  cracked.  But  the  other 
story  is  that  a group  thought  the  building  would  make  a good  dance 
and  party  hall,  therefore  Rev.  Baer  and  his  congregation  were  influ- 
enced to  tear  down  the  building  and  use  some  of  the  bricks  for  a 
church  tower.8 

Following  their  term  of  service  in  Summerfield,  Pastor  and  Mrs. 
Baer  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  they  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  John  Baer  died  August  23,  1939,  at  the  age  of  85. 
He  was  survived  by  his  sister  Mary,  who  passed  away  in  1950,  and 
by  his  brother  Samuel,  who  died  in  1957.  A fitting  tribute,  written  while 
Baer  was  still  alive  and  carrying  out  the  work  of  Reiseprediger,  is 
given  him  by  H.  P.  Krehbiel: 

Throughout  the  Mennonite  denomination  the  spiritualizing  influence 
of  his  consecrated  work  is  being  felt,  and  undoubtedly  will  bear  in- 
creasing fruitage  in  years  to  come.9 
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SAMUEL  S.  HAURY 
1847  - 1929 


The  life  of  S.  S.  Haury,  the  first  General  Conference  Mennonite 
missionary  among  the  Arapahoe  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  is  an  especially 
varied  one,  reflecting  the  personality  of  an  able  and  interesting  man.1 

Samuel  Schmidt  Haury,  the  son  of  Johannes  and  Maria  (Schmidt) 
Haury,  was  born  on  November  21,  1847,  on  the  Seehof  near  Ingolstadt, 
Germany.  The  family  belonged  to  the  historic  Mennonite  church  at 
Maxweiler,  named  after  Maximilian  I,  King  of  Bavaria,  a kind  patron 
of  a group  of  Mennonites  whom  he  had  invited  to  live  on  his  land. 
Later  King  Ludwig  I built  the  church  at  Maxweiler  for  this  little  group 
of  Mennonites. 

When  Samuel  was  eight  years  old  his  parents  together  with  their 
children  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  a sailing  vessel.  Samuel 
often  told  his  children  of  this  month-long  voyage,  of  his  boyish  en- 
thusiasm for  the  adventure,  of  the  seasickness  prevalent,  and  of  the 
discomfort  of  the  older  members.  He  also  told  how  his  older  half- 
brother  had  been  smuggled  out  of  Germany  in  a laundry  basket  when 
he  was  near  military  age. 

The  family  settled  on  a farm  near  Trenton,  Illinois,  affiliating  with 
the  Mennonite  congregation  at  Summerfield.  Here  Samuel  was  baptized 
on  confession  of  faith  by  Pastor  Daniel  Hege. 

Samuel  spoke  of  the  Civil  War,  of  how  enthusiastic  he  had  been  for 
President  Lincoln  and  for  the  cause  of  freeing  the  slaves.  He  speculated 
that  had  he  not  been  SO'  young  and  so  small  of  stature,  he  might  have 
run  away  from  home  to  join  the  army  of  the  North. 

His  boyhood  was  filled  with  hard  work  on  the  farm,  but  best  of  all 
he  was  influenced  by  the  religious  teaching  and  Christian  example  of 
his  mother  and  father.  Many  times  he  spoke  of  his  mother  with  loving 
reverence,  and  of  her  singing  the  hymns  of  the  church  while  perform- 
ing her  daily  tasks. 

When  the  school  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  was  opened  by  the  General 
Conference  young  Samuel  was  among  the  first  enrollees.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  first  graduates  on  June  22,  1871.  During  the  Wadsworth 
years  his  desire  to  be  a missionary  was  born.  On  the  advice  of  his 
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spiritual  mentor  and  teacher  of  theology,  Carl  Justus  van  der  Smissen, 
he  corresponded  with  the  Amsterdam  (Holland)  Mennonite  Mission 
Society.  At  Wadsworth  he  was  also  ordained  as  a minister  by  Pastor 
van  der  Smissen. 

The  General  Conference,  only  a little  over  ten  years  old  at  the  time, 
was  considering  mission  work.  After  much  preliminary  correspondence 
with  the  Amsterdam  Society,  it  decided  to  find  its  own  mission  field. 
Samuel  Haury  then  offered  himself  to  the  General  Conference  mission 
board.  In  1871  he  was  sent  to  Germany  for  further  training,  to  the 
Missionsanstalt  at  Barmen,  near  Ebenfeld,  a school  for  the  training  of 
prospective  missionaries. 

Samuel  studied  there  for  four  years,  returning  to  America  in  1875, 
and  then  entered  Jefferson  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia  for  a year 
of  medical  training.  While  at  Jefferson  he  was  stricken  with  a serious 
illness — cerebrospinal  meningitis.  For  a time  his  life  hung  in  the 
balance  but  gradually  he  recovered.  He  was  nursed  back  to  health 
by  Wadsworth  friends  and  later  in  his  home  in  Summerfield,  Illinois. 

Soon  after  his  recovery,  Haury  was  sent  to  American  Indian  Terri- 
tory by  the  mission  board,  which  was  searching  for  a suitable  mission 
field.  With  his  brother  Peter,  Samuel  visited  the  Arapahoes,  the  Chey- 
ennes, the  Kaws,  Osages,  Pawnees,  and  finally  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency. 
This  journey  was  beset  with  calamities,  Samuel  finally  leaving  his  brother 
behind  with  a broken  wagon  and  making  an  exhausting  journey  on 
horseback  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

On  March  10,  1879,  Samuel  Haury,  with  John  B.  Baer  as  com- 
panion, was  sent  to  Alaska  to  investigate  mission  possibilities.  It  was 
a long  and  arduous  journey.  John  Baer  remained  at  Forth  Wrangel  for 
a time,  while  Samuel  Haury  went  as  far  as  Sitka.  For  a while  it  seemed 
that  Kodiak,  near  Sitka,  would  be  an  ideal  location.  The  Presbyterian 
church  had  already  done  the  groundwork  and  had  a school  there  which 
at  the  time  was  without  a missionary  or  teacher.  However  this  hope 
was  later  dispelled  as  the  Presbyterians  decided  to  resume  their  work. 
The  board  felt  it  should  not  encroach  on  this  field. 

Haury  often  spoke  of  this  Alaskan  journey.  He  was  much  impressed 
with  the  country  and  its  future.  He  told  of  seeing  the  salmon  runs, 
which  phenomenon  fascinated  him  beyond  measure.  On  August  27, 
1879,  Haury  and  Baer  returned  from  Kodiak  by  boat.  The  ship 
cast  anchor  in  the  San  Francisco  harbor  on  September  15.  By  the  time 
the  two  reached  Halstead,  Kansas,  they  had  traveled  9,000  miles. 

Soon  the  mission  board  definitely  decided  to  begin  a mission  in  In- 
dian Territory.  The  Arapahoe  tribe  was  chosen  at  Mr.  Haury’s  sugges- 
tion. The  board  was  pleased  and  impressed  with  the  welcome  Haury 
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received.  Chief  Powder  Face  of  the  Arapahoe  tribe  welcomed  him  with 
an  embrace,  and  Cut  Finger,  a chief  of  lower  rank,  had  earlier  said 
to  the  agent  that  his  tribe  had  adopted  Mr.  Haury. 

Samuel  Haury  did  not  enter  this  mission  field  alone;  with  him  came 
his  bride  of  a few  months,  Susanna  Lydia  Hirschler.  Susanna,  daughter 
of  the  Reverend  Daniel  Hirschler  and  Maria  (Schmidt)  Hirschler,  was 
born  on  June  16,  1861,  near  Trenton,  Illinois,  one  of  seven  daughters 
and  three  sons.  The  Hirschler  children  were  high-spirited  and  musical. 
Family  “singfests”  were  a part  of  each  day. 

When  Susie  was  nine  years  old  her  mother  died — on  May  1,  1870. 
When  she  was  15  years  of  age  she  became  engaged  to  Samuel  S.  Haury. 
Samuel  persuaded  her  father  to  give  Susie  the  opportunity  of  further 
education,  using  the  argument  that  education  was  necessary  for  the 
wife  of  a missionary.  Thus  she  was  sent  to  a Moravian  academy  for 
girls  (now  defunct)  situated  at  Mt.  Hope,  Indiana.  During  the  three 
years  she  was  in  school  Susie  and  Samuel  were  in  continuous  corre- 
spondence. He  taught  her  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  when  they  wrote 
postcards  to  one  another,  they  used  Greek  letters  even  though  the 
words  were  in  German.  Thus  their  correspondence  was  private  indeed! 

At  this  school,  piano  and  voice  lessons  were  a part  of  the  curriculum. 
When  Susie  graduated  three  years  later,  she  appeared  on  the  commence- 
ment program  as  a soloist,  singing  an  aria  from  Weber’s  “Der  Frei- 
schuetz.” 

On  November  20,  1879,  Susie  was  married  to  Samuel  Haury  in  the 
Mennonite  church  in  Summerfield,  Illinois,  by  Pastor  Christian  Krehbiel, 
during  a session  of  the  General  Conference.  Soon  thereafter,  the  young 
couple  was  ordained  as  missionaries. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  the  young  Haury  couple  drove  from  Halstead, 
Kansas,  in  a covered  spring  wagon  and  finally  arrived  at  Darlington, 
Indian  Territory,  on  May  18,  1880.  Here  they  made  their  home  in  a 
small  government  house  until  a mission  house  could  be  built.  The  work 
on  the  mission  house,  which  would  serve  both  as  home  and  school, 
was  done  by  the  missionary  himself  and  his  helpers.  It  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  September,  1881,  and  opened  with  15  pupils  who  lived  at 
the  school.  Mission  work  in  this  building  was  short  lived,  however,  for 
on  February  18,  1882,  it  was  destroyed  by  a fire  caused  by  a defective 
flue. 

Before  the  fire  was  discovered,  four  little  children  suffocated  while 
sleeping,  among  them  Haury’s  firstborn  son,  nine-and-one-half-month- 
old  Carl.  The  other  three  children  were  part  Indian,  one  an  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Haury s. 

Mrs.  Haury  often  told  her  children  of  this  fire,  of  how  Agent  John 
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D.  Miles  found  her  in  a state  of  shock,  sitting  in  the  little  “smoke 
house”  with  her  dead  baby  in  her  lap.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold  with 
below-zero  temperature  and  a raging  wind.  Mr.  Miles,  a Quaker  and  a 
kind  personal  friend,  immediately  took  her  and  her  husband  into  his 
own  home. 

This  was  a heartbreaking  experience  for  the  Haurys  and  at  the  time 
an  apparent  disaster  for  the  cause  of  Mennonite  missions.  In  his  diary 
Mr.  Haury  writes  of  this  night  at  some  length,  of  the  attempted  rescue 
and  resuscitation  of  the  children.  Of  the  two  older  children,  one  lived 
12  hours,  the  other  24  hours.  Little  wooden  caskets  were  made  by 
Mr.  Haury  himself  and  his  helpers.  The  Haurys  lost  not  only  their 
infant  son  and  adopted  daughter  but  all  their  personal  belongings  as 
well,  including  books  and  records.  A reed  organ  and  the  clothes  they 
wore  at  the  time  were  the  only  possessions  left. 

Through  the  influence  of  Agent  Miles,  the  government  turned  over 
to  the  Mennonite  mission  an  abandoned  military  cantonment  located 
about  65  miles  up  the  North  Canadian  River.  Now  the  board  decided 
to  organize  two  stations,  the  one  at  Darlington,  which  was  rebuilt  and 
supervised  by  H.  R.  Voth,  and  the  one  in  Cantonment  to  which  the 
Haurys  would  go. 

In  February,  1883,  the  Haurys  departed  for  the  Cantonment  field. 
Here  three  other  children  were  born  to  them:  Dorothea,  Walter,  and 
Paul.  The  latter  died  at  the  age  of  four  months  of  what  was  termed 
“summer  complaint.” 

The  mission  was  many  miles  from  a railroad  and  there  was  no 
refrigeration  of  food  in  those  days.  In  his  diary  Samuel  Haury  gives 
an  account  of  serious  illnesses  among  the  mission  workers  and  among 
the  Indians,  mostly  intestinal  infections  and  typhoid  fever.  Mrs.  Haury 
succumbed  to  typhoid  fever  but  recovered.  Her  brother,  Daniel  Hirsch- 
ler,  died  of  typhoid  fever  only  a year  after  his  arrival. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  during  this  period  was  pioneer  labor 
and  pioneer  life.  They  often  told  their  children  of  prairie  grass  growing 
higher  than  a man,  of  terrible,  destructive  prairie  fires  which  were 
fought  by  counter  fires  with  everyone  helping,  and  of  cattle  stampeding. 
In  the  stockade  buildings  in  Cantonment,  tarantulas  were  sometimes 
found  in  the  beds  and  rattlesnakes  occasionally  hung  from  the  rafters. 
Cowboys  often  came  through  the  reservation  with  their  cattle  and 
ponies,  sometimes  creating  havoc  with  their  wild  shooting. 

Various  unusual  incidents  were  related  to  their  children  by  the 
Haurys.  One  particular  experience  was  told  and  retold  at  the  insistence 
of  the  children: 

Cowboys  often  came  through  the  reservations  bringing  their  cattle 
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or  ponies  for  sale  from  Texas  to  Kansas.  One  Sunday  morning,  just 
before  Sunday  school  in  the  spring  of  1885,  a cowboy,  Horton  by 
name,  brought  a herd  of  Texas  ponies  through  the  reservation, 
coming  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  passing  near  the 
Cheyenne  camp.  An  Indian  by  the  name  of  “Little  Chief”  stopped 
Horton  and  asked  for  a pony.  Horton  grew  angry,  drew  his  gun, 
shot  and  killed  him,  and  like  all  cowards,  quickly  ran  for  hiding  at 
the  Indian  Trader’s  store. 

Mr.  Campbell,  a teacher,  hastily  came  and  reported  the  incident  to 
the  missionaries.  Knowing  that  the  Cheyennes  would  be  incensed, 
Mr.  Haury  went  to  the  Cheyenne  camp  immediately  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Campbell’s  efforts  to  dissuade  him,  since  he  feared  for  Mr.  Haury’s 
life.  By  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  had  not  yet  returned,  and 
the  Indian  “dog  soldiers”  could  be  seen  riding  in  from  all  sides 
“armed  to  the  teeth”  and  in  their  war  paint.  By  this  time  the  sus- 
pense was  too  great  for  Mrs.  Haury,  so  with  her  two-year-old  daugh- 
ter (Dora)  in  her  arms,  she  went  over  to  the  telegraph  building  in 
which  Horton  had  taken  refuge  by  this  time.  When  she  arrived  there, 
one  of  the  Indian  soldiers  leveled  his  gun  at  her,  but  she  smiled  at 
him,  looking  straight  into  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  Evidently  this 
pleased  and  delighted  him,  for  he  made  the  sign  saying,  “Heap 
brave.”  (This  portion  of  the  story  was  what  fascinated  the  Haury 
children,  years  later.)2 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Haury  parleyed  with  the  Indians  and  with 
Horton.  Not  until  several  frightening  incidents  had  taken  place  were 
the  Cheyennes  reasonably  placated.  Mrs.  Haury  writes: 

The  Arapahoes  were  very  solicitous  about  our  welfare,  and  were 
camped  all  around  the  buildings  during  the  night,  in  case  the  Chey- 
ennes should  attempt  to  harm  us.  Needless  to  say  that  much  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  ascended  to  God  for  His  further 
protection  and  care.  Nothing  happened  during  the  night,  but  the 
following  morning  a belligerent  crowd  of  Cheyennes  came  in  from 
Salt  Creek  and  demanded  breakfast.  Needless  to  say,  we  prepared 
it  for  them.  By  noon  a company  of  soldiers  came  from  Ft.  Reno 
two  miles  across  the  river  from  Darlington  and  took  Horton  with 
them.  Sometime  later,  Horton  was  tried  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  my 
husband  was  called  as  a witness. 

Horton  was  acquitted.  He  was  a murderer,  but  it  was  “only  an  In- 
dian” whom  he  had  shot  and  killed  in  cold  blood  and  for  no  reason. 

The  missionaries  had  a fine  reputation  among  government  officials. 
A newspaper  article  had  misrepresented  the  Mennonite  mission  work 
and  its  superintendent,  Samuel  Haury.  Mr.  Hauser,  an  officer  at  Fort 
Reno,  made  the  following  reply : 

Mr.  Haury  does  not  only  enjoy  the  highest  respect  of  all  the  white 
people  here  who  know  him,  but  has  also  gained  the  confidence  of 
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the  Indians  and  the  love  of  the  little  ones  placed  in  their  care.  Any- 
one acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  knows  that  only  he  will 
succeed  with  the  latter  who  does  not  only  preach  and  teach  the  right, 
but  who  definitely  practices  it  in  his  own  private  life.  I have  in  my 
life  time  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  attempts  at  civilizing 
Indians  and  teaching  their  children.  Among  the  few  that  were  suc- 
cessful and  still  are  so,  the  Mennonite  school  in  Cantonment,  Indian 
Territory,  occupies  a high,  in  my  personal  opinion,  the  highest 
position.  And  what  this  school  is,  it  is  through  the  untiring  zeal  and 
self-denying,  self-giving  labor  of  Mr.  Haury.3 

Until  1887  the  Haury s worked  in  Cantonment.  Then  Mr.  Haury 
resigned  to  complete  his  medical  training  at  St.  Louis  Medical  School, 
Missouri,  and  received  his  M.D.  degree  in  March,  1889. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Haury,  together  with  his  family,  settled  in 
Moundridge,  Kansas,  where  he  was  the  only  physician  within  at  least 
20  miles.  Those  were  the  days  of  horse  and  buggy  doctors.  Indeed, 
sometimes  doctors  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  buggies  because  of 
bad,  impassable  roads,  and  to  continue  their  journeys  on  horseback. 
There  were  no  telephones,  so  that  each  trip  back  and  forth  by  the 
families  of  patients  and  by  the  doctors  was  most  time-consuming. 

One  morning  Father  was  called  to  attend  a very  serious  case,  and, 
as  usual,  he  asked  Mother  to  accompany  him.  Since  she  was  suffering 
with  an  acute  migraine  headache  (to  which  she  was  subject)  she  asked 
to  be  excused,  but  Father  insisted  that  he  needed  her  help  badly.  Need- 
less to  say,  Mother  accompanied  him.  While  he  was  attending  the  pa- 
tient Mother  suddenly  said,  “Papa,  I’m  going  to  faint.”  In  his  sternest 
tone  of  voice  he  turned  to  her  and  replied,  “We  don’t  faint  when  a life 
is  at  stake.”  And  she  didn’t! 

In  Moundridge  the  Haurys  were  active  in  the  church,  especially  in 
the  Sunday  school.  The  doctor’s  life  was  strenuous.  Often  he  was 
without  sleep  for  a few  days  and  nights  in  succession  until  nervous 
exhaustion  set  in.  Sometime  before  leaving  Moundridge  he  persuaded 
young.  Dr.  Baer,  also  from  Summerfield,  Illinois,  to  join  him;  this  was 
a great  relief. 

One  summer  Dr.  A.  E.  Hertzler,  later  nationally  known  as  a surgeon 
and  famous  as  the  “Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor,”  joined  Father  in  the 
office  and  “read  medicine”  between  his  junior  and  senior  years  in 
medical  school.  He  also  drove  for  Father  at  night  as  his  companion  and 
aide. 

By  this  time  Father  had  become  a staunch  prohibitionist.  A strong 
liquor  bootlegger  element  in  Moundridge  became  his  sworn  enemies. 
Later,  when  a fire  destroyed  our  new  home  which  was  under  construc- 
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tion  and  almost  finished,  it  was  found  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
arsonist.  He  had  been  hired  by  one  of  Father’s  bootleg  enemies  to 
bum  the  house. 

In  1894  Dr.  Haury  moved  to  Newton,  Kansas,  where  he  practiced 
medicine  until  his  retirement  in  1913.  Here  he  and  his  family  affiliated 
with  the  First  Mennonite  Church.  All  of  their  children  were  baptized 
by  Elder  Jacob  Toews  in  this  church. 

At  that  time  women  were  not  permitted  in  the  church  business  meet- 
ings and,  of  course,  they  had  no  vote.  Women  and  men  each  had 
separate  entrances,  and  in  the  services  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  women  on  the  other.  However,  the  Haury  family  always  sat 
together. 

Each  of  us  children  was  given  a German  Bible  as  soon  as  we  began 
to  read.  During  devotionals  at  the  breakfast  table  the  Scripture  passage 
for  the  day  was  read  by  all,  each  one  taking  his  turn  around  the  table 
by  reading  a verse.  There  was  a prayer  by  Father,  then  a hymn.  I’m 
sure  we  sang  as  many  parts  as  there  were  Haurys.  All  of  us  attended 
Bethel  College,  receiving  our  high  school  education  there  instead  of 
in  public  schools.  In  those  days  Bethel  was  more  of  an  academy  than 
a college. 

Our  home  was  a hospitable  one,  for  we  were  seldom  without  guests, 
or  without  one  or  more  of  Father’s  patients  who  he  claimed  could  not 
recover  satisfactorily  without  daily  supervision  and  without  Mother’s 
help.  Bethel  College  students  whose  homes  were  far  away  or  students 
studying  for  the  mission  field  were  frequent  guests.  We  recall  one 
Christmas  when  19  persons  (the  family  included)  stayed  overnight. 

Childhood  remembrances  of  rides  with  Father  into  the  country 
when  he  visited  patients  are  very  vivid.  We  children  vied  with  one 
another  for  these  special  favors.  Father  always  broke  in  his  own  colts, 
which  later  became  his  horses,  and,  indeed,  his  companions.  One  of 
these,  Prince,  we  were  not  permitted  to  drive,  since  he  was  too  powerful 
and  seemed  to  respond  only  to  Father’s  command.  His  sire  had  been 
a race  horse.  Many  times  Prince  brought  Father  home  safely  at  night 
when  he  fell  asleep  while  driving.  Sometimes  bridges  were  washed  out 
but  Prince  always  knew  what  to  do. 

On  August  6,  1902,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Haury  sailed  for  Europe.  Their 
destination  was  Vienna,  Austria.  Here  Father  attended  lectures  by  fa- 
mous physicians  and  surgeons  and  observed  them  in  action  in  the  large 
and  internationally  famous  Allgemeines  Krankenhaus  (General  Hos- 
pital). At  that  time  this  hospital  was  considered  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  world.  During  the  absence  of  our  parents,  “Tante” 
Hillegonda  van  der  Smissen,  daughter  of  Father’s  teacher  in  Wadsworth, 
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Ohio,  and  a personal  friend,  remained  with  us  as  foster  mother  and 
housekeeper. 

Because  of  the  serious  illness  of  their  only  son,  Walter,  our  parents 
curtailed  their  stay  and  set  sail  for  home,  arriving  in  Newton  June  4, 
1903.  It  was  found  that  Walter’s  disease  was  an  advanced  stage  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  He  died  on  December  13  at  the  age  of  I8V2 
years.  He  was  the  only  son  who  had  lived  beyond  infancy  and  was 
gifted  with  a brilliant  mind.  Father  had  hoped  he  too  would  become 
a physician.  The  home  was  sad  for  many  months. 

Soon  after  the  Haurys’  return  from  Europe,  plans  were  made  for 
building  the  Bethel  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital  in  Newton.  When 
completed  it  was  a welcome  addition  to  the  community.  Father  was 
one  of  the  original  members  on  the  medical  staff  serving  there  until 
he  retired. 

Mother  was  always  active  in  church  and  community.  She  taught  a 
class  of  young  women  and  participated  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  and 
the  Newton  Oratorio  Society.  She  was  instrumental  in  the  organization 
of  the  first  church  choir  under  the  able  direction  of  J.  E.  Ruth,  and 
became  the  director  when  Mr.  Ruth  and  his  family  moved  to  Oklahoma. 
After  a reed  organ  was  purchased  for  use  in  the  services,  Mrs.  Haury 
was  the  first  organist.  We  remember  with  pleasure  the  family’s  con- 
certed singing  of  various  choruses  from  Handel’s  Messiah  and  other 
oratorios,  with  Dora  playing  while  Mother  and  the  rest  of  us  gathered 
around  the  piano. 

Mrs.  Haury  was  especially  active  in  the  expansion  of  the  work  of 
the  Women’s  Missionary  Societies  of  the  General  Conference.  It 
early  became  the  established  custom  to  turn  over  one  evening  at 
each  General  Conference  session  to  the  Women’s  societies.  For  a pe- 
riod of  years,  she  was  chairman  of  their  program  committee  and 
presided  at  these  evening  meetings.  When  the  societies  organized  at 
the  Reedley,  California,  conference  in  1927,  she  was  elected  the 
first  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  This  office 
she  retained  until  she  retired  at  the  General  Conference  meeting 
held  at  Bluffton,  Ohio,  in  1933.  She  remained  honorary  president 
until  her  passing.4 

We  remember  her  often  writing  reports  and  other  articles,  either 
for  publication  in  Missionary  News  and  Notes  or  for  occasional  talks. 
Her  early  fife  as  a missionary’s  wife  seemed  to  have  prepared  her  espe- 
cially for  this  type  of  church  work. 

In  1913  Father  retired  and  moved  to  Upland,  California,  where  he 
and  Mother  were  active  in  the  Upland  Mennonite  Church.  Knowing 
that  retirement  from  one  profession  should  be  replaced  by  another 
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activity,  he  bought  an  orange  grove  and  worked  on  this  “ranch”  every 
day  of  the  week  except  Sunday  until  his  last  illness  and  death. 

We  remember  Father,  on  Sunday  afternoons  during  these  years, 
sitting  quietly  at  a desk  or  table  studying  the  Bible  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts.  Because  of  his  religious  convictions  and  sincerity,  he 
inspired  confidence  in  his  patients. 

One  former  patient  in  Newton,  a Roman  Catholic,  told  me  years 
later  about  an  operation  which  he  had  performed  on  her.  Since  there 
was  no  hospital  at  that  time,  the  operation  was  done  in  her  home. 
She  had  been  very  fearful,  but  the  good  doctor  had  knelt  by  her  bedside 
before  the  operation  and  prayed  for  her  and  for  himself.  She  spoke 
of  this  with  reverence  and  almost  with  awe,  for  after  the  prayer  she 
had  no  fear  at  all. 

On  May  19,  1929,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Haury  died  in  Upland,  California, 
and  on  May  24  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Ontario,  California, 
cemetery.  Several  years  later,  in  August,  1932,  Mother  went  to  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  where  she  made  her  home  with  her  daughter  Sue,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Denison  University  music  faculty.  She  lived  here  for  ten 
years,  until  August  20,  1942,  when  she  entered  the  Bethel  Home  for 
the  Aged  at  Newton,  Kansas. 

After  a brief  illness  Mother  died  on  Sunday,  March  12,  1944,  at 
82  years  of  age.  We  children  feel  that  in  our  parents  we  have  been 
given  a rich  and  beautiful  heritage,  an  example  in  courageous,  conse- 
crated, and  joyful  Christian  living,  for  which  we  are  deeply  grateful 
and  for  which  we  give  thanks  to  God. 
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HEINRICH  R.  VOTH 
1855  - 1931 


The  first — and  probably  the  only — white  man  ever  to  become  such 
a confidant  of  the  Hopi  Indians  that  they  admitted  him  to  lengthy  secret 
ceremonies  in  underground  caves  was  Heinrich  Richert  Voth,  pioneer 
missionary  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  His  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  Hopi  furthered  Mennonite  missions,  and 
his  knowledge  of  Hopi  language  and  traditions  made  him  such  an 
expert  in  the  field  that  he  was  called  on  by  museums  to  help  preserve 
Indian  materials.  His  fife  proves  once  again  that  loving  acceptance 
of  other  people  crosses  cultural  barriers,  for  H.  R.  Voth  was  a German- 
speaking Russian  who  migrated  to  America.1 

Heinrich  Voth  was  bom  April  15,  1855,  in  the  village  of  Alexander- 
wohl  in  the  Molotschna  settlement  in  South  Russia;  he  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Cornelius  and  Helena  (Richert)  Voth,  daughter  of  David  Richert  of 
Alexanderwohl.  Cornelius,  not  being  able  to  farm  independently,  sup- 
ported the  family  as  a cabinet  maker,  working  at  his  auxiliary  occu- 
pation especially  during  the  winters,  when  he  made  furniture,  wagons, 
beds,  and  coffins.  Helena  was  in  demand  as  a silk  spinner  and  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  growing  family.  Both  were  frugal,  God- 
fearing people,  and  raised  their  family  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Heinrich  attended  Alexanderwohl’s  village  school  in  1863-64,  where 
he  did  well.  His  teacher  was  Cornelius  Wedel,  father  of  Professor  C.  H. 
Wedel.  In  1864  Cornelius  and  Helena  Voth  were  selected  to  join  the 
newly-founded  village  of  Gnadenthal.  A special  commission  would 
examine  a young  couple  who  owned  no  land  and  would  then  decide 
who  would  be  accepted  for  the  new  village.  After  the  Voth  couple  had 
been  interviewed  there  was  a tense  waiting  period  until  they  were 
notified  that  they  had  been  accepted  as  prospective  founders  of  the  new 
village. 

Now  the  Voth  family  rose  to  the  status  of  landowners,  with  a tract 
of  about  162  acres.  There  were  advantages  in  the  new  situation  but 
also  many  new  regulations  to  be  met.  Houses  and  bams  had  to  be 
built  of  a certain  kind  of  brick  and  walls  had  to  be  two  feet  thick.  Horses 
and  implements  had  to  be  acquired.  Poor  crops  and  disease  among 
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livestock  made  the  new  beginning  very  difficult,  and  as  a young  boy 
Heinrich  had  to  learn  to  do  without  the  things  young  people  treasure. 
As  the  oldest  in  the  family  he  had  to  carry  his  full  share  of  work  and 
responsibilities. 

Cornelius  Voth  continued  to  do  cabinet  work  and  tried  to  teach  his 
son  the  mysteries  of  the  trade.  Heinrich,  however,  wasn’t  too  enthusi- 
astic. He  was  much  more  interested  in  the  Gnadenthal  school  which 
he  was  attending,  and  in  his  reading  and  studying.  The  periodicals 
available  for  a farmer’s  boy  were  scarce,  but  his  teacher,  Heinrich 
Buller,  had  a supply  of  mission  periodicals  which  the  boy  perused 
thoroughly. 

This  reading  kindled  a response  in  Heinrich.  The  regular  mission 
festivals  held  the  third  day  after  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost  had 
already  awakened  an  interest,  and  his  desire  finally  grew  into  a firm 
resolve  to  make  foreign  mission  work  his  life’s  vocation. 

With  this  purpose  foremost  in  mind,  Heinrich  was  baptized  and 
joined  the  Alexanderwohl  church  in  1873.  He  was  at  the  point  of 
declaring  himself  as  a candidate  for  mission  work  when  the  idea  had  to 
be  postponed.  The  Russian  Government  decided  to  revoke  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  Mennonites,  namely  religious  freedom  and  immunity 
from  military  service.  To  preserve  these  singular  beliefs,  the  Alexander- 
wohl group  as  a congregation  decided  to  emigrate  to  America.  Heinrich 
felt  it  his  duty  as  the  oldest  son  to  accompany  his  parents  and  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  to  America  and  to  assist  them  in  the  establishment 
of  a new  home. 

Heinrich  was  nineteen  when  the  fulfillment  of  his  resolve  to  become 
a missionary  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned.  He  spent  most  of 
the  years  1873  and  1874  making  chests  and  cases  for  the  emigration; 
and  in  July  1874  the  family  left  their  home  in  Russia  and  together  with 
the  whole  Alexanderwohl  congregation  turned  their  faces  westward. 

Heinrich  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language  by 
securing  an  English  dictionary  and  studying  it  while  plowing.  He 
increased  this  knowledge  by  putting  it  to  practical  use  during  the  voy- 
age and  acting  as  interpreter  for  the  migrating  group.  In  a paper  he 
wrote  in  English,  he  describes  some  of  the  experiences  of  their  trip 
on  the  Cimbria,  one  of  the  first  steamdriven  vessels  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic. He  speaks  of  the  heartache  they  felt  when  they  saw  the  last 
strip  of  the  homeland  disappear,  the  violent  storm  they  experienced,  and 
the  seasickness  which  he  described  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 

After  16  days  the  Voths’  arrival  in  New  York  was  only  the  first 
step  of  their  long  journey.  They  were  met  by  Peter  Janzen  and  C.  B. 
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Schmidt  representing  the  Chicago,  Quincy  and  Burlington  and  the 
Santa  Fe  railroads  respectively. 

After  a journey  from  New  York  to  Nebraska,  the  Voth  family  to- 
gether with  many  other  immigrants  were  brought  to  Topeka,  Kansas, 
by  the  Santa  Fe.  They  were  quartered  in  a large  empty  factory  building 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  Heinrich’s  services  as  interpreter 
between  the  immigrants  and  the  tradespeople  were  in  constant  demand. 
Sightseers  who  viewed  the  immigration  as  a curiosity  were  surprised 
and  pleased  to  find  a young  man  with  whom  they  could  converse  and 
from  whom  they  could  get  the  information  they  wanted.  During  their 
sojourn  in  Topeka,  the  immigrants  spent  their  time  acquiring  furniture, 
livestock,  and  other  things  needed  to  establish  a new  community. 

These  people  chose  an  area  north  of  Newton,  Kansas,  near  the 
present  Goessel,  and  established  the  Alexanderwohl  community.  The 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  built  community  barracks  on  a central 
location,  and  the  whole  group  moved  onto  their  new  land.  The  immi- 
grants spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  building  their  homes.  Helping  his 
parents  build  a home  and  bam,  wells,  secure  necessary  supplies,  and 
break  the  prairie,  occupied  Heinrich’s  time  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1874. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  work  was  done,  Heinrich  secured  a position  as 
a clerk  in  a general  store  in  Newton  where  his  knowledge  of  the  En- 
glish language  again  stood  him  in  good  stead.  This  life  fascinated  him 
for  he,  a farmer’s  son,  had  always  considered  a businessman  as  of 
higher  status.  It  was  an  enticing  prospect  when  his  employer  offered 
to  assist  him  in  the  establishment  of  his  own  business.  When  a small 
place,  suitable  for  a small  business,  was  offered  for  sale,  Heinrich 
and  his  father  purchased  it. 

That  summer,  however,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  help  his  father  on  the 
farm,  so  he  rented  his  newly-purchased  property  to  strangers.  The 
course  of  his  life  was  leading,  almost  unnoticed  by  him,  even  further 
away  from  his  cherished  plan  to  become  a missionary.  Many  changed 
conditions  prevented  him  from  finding  work  as  a clerk  the  next  winter. 
A newly-built  school  in  the  community  was  in  need  of  a teacher  and 
Heinrich  was  persuaded  to  accept  this  position  in  the  Gruenfeld  country 
school.  Once  again  his  life  acquired  a new  dimension. 

The  year  and  a half  that  Heinrich  Voth  taught  school  was  a very 
enjoyable  interim.  He  had  gone  through  some  inner  struggles  to  give 
up  his  aspirations  for  a business  career  and  now  he  faced  the  same  type 
of  struggle  when  it  came  to  giving  up  teaching.  But  he  again  longed 
to  reach  the  goal  he  had  chosen  in  Russia;  to  be  a foreign  missionary. 
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This  conviction  having  been  reaffirmed  he  set  out  to  find  the  ways  and 
means  of  realizing  the  goal. 

Upon  inquiring,  he  found  out  about  the  existence  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Mennonites.  But  at  that  time  there  was  no  mission 
board  to  help  a young  missionary  candidate.  He  confided  his  plans 
to  his  pastor,  Heinrich  Richert  of  the  Alexanderwohl  Church.  In  1876 
Pastor  Richert  was  sent  to  the  General  Conference  session  and  was 
elected  to  the  new  mission  board.  Heinrich,  upon  application,  was  ac- 
cepted as  a missionary  candidate.  Subsequently,  Alexanderwohl  joined 
the  General  Conference  and  thus  the  immigrant  missionary  applicant 
became  the  binding  force  between  the  Conference  and  the  Mennonite 
immigrants  from  Russia. 

Soon  after  New  Year,  1877,  Heinrich  left  to  attend  the  Conference 
school  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  Two  and  a half  years  were  spent  there. 
Of  special  interest  was  the  Sunday  school  work  in  which  he  participated; 
there  had  been  no  Sunday  school  in  Russia.  He  was  elected  Sunday 
school  superintendent — valuable  training  for  his  later  work. 

In  spite  of  his  interest  in  studies,  Heinrich  interrupted  them  every 
summer  to  work  on  farms  in  the  surrounding  communities.  He  found 
this  a beneficial  change  and  conducive  to  good  health.  In  1879  he 
entered  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  at  Marthasville,  Missouri,  and  studied  there  for  two  years. 
His  further  education  consisted  of  a short  two-semester  medical  course 
in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College. 

In  July  of  1882,  Heinrich  accepted  his  first  assignment  as  missionary 
assistant  under  S.  S.  Haury  at  Darlington,  Oklahoma,  among  the  Arap- 
ahoe and  Cheyenne  Indians.  On  January  29  of  that  year  the  mission 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  idealistic  young  man  discovered 
that  there  were  other  duties  besides  preaching  the  gospel  for  mission- 
aries to  perform.  His  first  task  was  to  fell  trees  and  break  rocks  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  school  at  Darlington. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1883,  Heinrich  was  ordained  as  missionary  and 
five  years  later  on  the  8th  of  July,  as  elder.  Both  events  took  place  in 
the  Alexanderwohl  Church  and  both  ceremonies  were  solemnized  by 
Elder  Christian  Krehbiel.  On  July  20,  1884,  Heinrich  and  Barbara 
Baer  from  Summerfield,  Illinois,  were  united  in  marriage.  Two  daugh- 
ters, Frieda  (later  Regier  Entz)  and  Bertha,  were  born  to  this  union. 

Heinrich  Voth  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cantonment  and 
Darlington  stations  and  a few  years  later,  when  Haury  resigned,  he 
became  superintendent  of  all  Oklahoma  Mennonite  missions.  Mrs. 
Voth  served  as  matron  of  the  mission  and  of  the  boarding  school.  Great 
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tragedy  befell  the  young  missionary  when  his  wife,  Barbara,  passed 
away  in  1889  and  1891  the  youngest  daughter,  Bertha,  also  died. 

After  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Pastor  Voth  received  a six-month 
leave  of  absence.  He  left  his  oldest  daughter,  Frieda,  at  Hochfeld  with 
his  mother,  and  he  and  his  father  made  an  extended  tour,  visiting  the 
old  home  in  Russia.  He  also  visited  Egypt,  Palestine,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany. 

When  he  returned  to  America  he  married  Martha  Moser,  of  Dalton, 
Ohio,  who  had  been  his  co-worker  in  Darlington.  This  event  took 
place  on  August  18,  1892.  Three  children,  Albert,  Esther  (later  Frantz), 
and  Martha  (later  Dyck) , were  born  to  this  union. 

During  this  interim  the  mission  board  had  been  urged  by  Peter 
Stauffer,  who  was  in  government  service  among  the  Hopi  Indians,  to 
establish  a mission  in  Arizona.  The  Board  sent  Christian  Krehbiel, 
president,  and  Heinrich  Voth  to  investigate  the  field.  On  their  return 
they  found  the  response  of  the  churches  to  their  reports  very  encourag- 
ing. By  spring  of  1893  the  funds  for  the  new  undertaking  had  been 
pledged;  and  on  July  10  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Voth  left  for  Arizona  to  begin 
the  arduous  task  of  establishing  a new  work  among  the  Hopi  Indians. 

It  had  been  decided  to  establish  the  new  mission  at  Oraibi,  about 
35  miles  west  of  Kearns  Canyon.  Here  the  Voths  rented  a Hopi  house 
and  established  their  temporary  home  until  the  mission  house  could  be 
built. 

Heinrich  Voth’s  work  on  this  field  was  of  a pioneer  nature.  During 
the  building  period  his  knowledge  of  carpentry,  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  father  in  Russia,  was  indispensable.  He  was  dependent  upon 
his  own  resources  and  skills  because  the  building  of  the  mission  com- 
pound was  entirely  his  responsibility.  He  did  have  some  local  Indian  help. 

As  he  was  using  his  saw,  hammer,  and  hatchet,  he  had  a notebook 
and  pencil  lying  among  his  tools  in  which  he  jotted  down  any  new  word 
he  learned.  There  was  no  other  way  to  learn  the  language.  He  had  man- 
aged to  learn  a few  phrases  before  his  arrival.  These,  together  with 
the  contents  of  the  ever-present  notebook  and  the  assistance  of  his 
new  Hopi  friends  who  delighted  in  acting  as  teachers,  were  valuable 
aids  in  learning  the  language.  This  knowledge  of  the  language  enabled 
him  to  act  as  interpreter  for  government  officials  in  his  second  year  on 
the  field  and  later  to  do  most  of  the  interpreter’s  work  whenever  needed. 

There  were  many  other  difficulties  besides  the  language  barrier  to  be 
overcome.  The  remoteness  of  the  region  made  transportation  of  supplies 
and  building  materials  difficult.  The  harsh  climate  offered  difficulties 
and  Voth’s  health  suffered.  The  scarcity  of  water  made  it  difficult  to 
raise  food  for  people  and  livestock.  Probably  the  greatest  barrier  of  all 
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was  the  antagonistic  faction  among  the  Hopi  Indians  who  resented 
the  encroachment  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the  white  man. 

In  spite  of  the  knowledge  Voth  had  of  the  language  he  knew  that 
much  of  the  information  needed  to  gain  full  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  people  lay  hidden  in  the  songs,  prayers,  and  symbolism 
of  their  secret  ceremonies.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Indians 
more  and  more  because  he  did  not  ridicule  their  religion  or  misuse 
their  ceremonial  objects.  He  ministered  to  their  sick  and  cared  for 
their  poor.  The  Hopi  began  to  trust  and  respect  him,  and  eventually 
allowed  him  to  be  the  first  white  man  to  enter  their  “kivas”  (ceremonial 
caves).  They  imparted  much  knowledge  of  the  Hopi  culture  and  opened 
their  hearts  to  him.  Thus  H.  R.  Voth  learned  to  understand  the  people 
and  their  spiritual  life.  He  states:  “What  a pantheon,  what  a rich  lan- 
guage, what  traditions,  and  yet  how  utterly  lacking  in  the  elements 
to  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  soul  and  give  peace  to  the  heart  for  this 
life  and  hope  for  eternity.” 

During  these  ethnological  studies  Pastor  Voth  and  his  wife  continued 
the  mission  work.  They  made  personal  calls  to  the  villages,  organized 
a Sunday  school,  gave  medical  treatment  to  the  villagers,  held  street 
meetings,  organized  sewing  classes  for  the  women,  and  carried  on  other 
activities.  All  this  work  in  an  unfavorable  climate  was  arduous  and 
took  its  toll.  In  1898  and  1899,  Heinrich  was  forced  to  take  a furlough 
because  of  his  ill  health. 

In  1901  Mrs.  Voth  passed  away.  Pastor  Voth  now  considered  it 
his  duty  to  care  for  his  four  motherless  children,  to  get  someone  to 
make  a home  for  them,  and  to  provide  for  their  education.  He  resigned 
from  the  mission  work,  which  had  become  dear  to  him,  but  consented 
to  stay  in  Oraibi  one  more  year  to  aid  the  missionaries  that  were  to 
replace  him.  He  passed  on  to  his  successor  much  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hopi  language,  manners,  and  customs. 

Having  become  an  expert  on  the  Hopi  Indian  and  his  culture,  Voth 
later  was  called  to  collaborate  with  the  Stanley  McCormick  Hopi 
Expedition,  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago,  to  help  preserve 
Indian  materials : 

...  In  many  ways  H.  R.  Voth  was  ahead  of  his  time  and  entered 
sympathetically  into  the  various  religious  practices  and  customs  of 
the  Hopi.  He  was  the  first  and  probably  the  only  white  man  who 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Hopis  so  completely  that  they  admitted 
him  to  their  secret  practices  in  underground  caves  lasting  for  a num- 
ber of  days  and  nights  at  a time.  Much  of  his  material  was  pub- 
lished with  profuse  illustrations  in  eleven  volumes  by  the  Stanley 
McCormick  Hopi  Expedition,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago, 
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Illinois.  Voth  also  gathered  an  immense  amount  of  Indian  materials 
mostly  of  a religious  nature,  such  as  altars,  slabs,  kilts,  deities,  and 
the  like,  which  are  at  present  on  exhibition,  in  something  like  twenty 
large  cases,  in  Field  Museum,  Chicago.  . . .2 

. . . The  following  are  some  of  Voth’s  publications  printed  by  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum:  (1)  Brief  Miscellaneous  Hopi  Papers, 
1912,  Publication  157,  Anthropological  Series,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2; 

(2)  Hopi  Proper  Names,  1905,  Pub.  100  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3; 

(3)  The  Oraibi  Marau  Ceremony,  1912,  Pub.  156,  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol. 
XI,  No.  1;  (4)  Oraibi  Natal  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  1905,  Pub. 
97,  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2;  (5)  The  Oraibi  Oaquoel  Ceremony, 
1903,  Pub.  84,  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1;  (6)  The  Oraibi  Powamu 
Ceremony,  1901,  Pub.  61,  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2;  (7)  The 
Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  1903,  Pub.  83,  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  4;  (8)  The  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  1915,  Pub.  96,  Anth. 
Ser.,  Vol.  VIII;  (9)  Voth,  H.  R.,  joint  author  with  Dorsey,  G.A., 
The  Mishongnovi  Ceremonies  of  Snake  and  Antelope  Fraternities, 
Pub.  66,  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3;  (10)  Voth  and  Dorsey,  The 
Oraibi  Soyal  Ceremony,  Pub.  55,  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  1901. 3 

Heinrich  Voth  and  his  son  Albert  also  spent  about  a year  in  Albu- 
querque reproducing  three  altars,  used  by  the  Hopi  Indians,  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  the  Fred  Harvey  Museum  there.  It  was  felt  by 
those  in  authority  that  Voth  was  the  only  one  capable  of  doing  the  task. 
He  was  considered  an  expert  in  the  field.  The  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment of  curios  and  antiques  wrote: 

. . . Mr.  Voth  and  his  son  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  make  the 
altar  reproductions  in  Albuquerque  most  realistic  and  exactly  true 
in  every  detail  even  in  the  slightest.  For  more  than  a year,  they  . . . 
engaged  in  shaping  the  deities  and  building  the  almost  innumerable 
accessories  necessary  for  a faithful  reproduction.  . . . When  Mr.  Voth 
is  gone,  many  of  the  important  secrets  of  the  Hopi  symbols  and 
ceremonies  will  go  also;  and  we  embraced  the  opportunity  to  secure 
his  services  while  he  was  at  liberty.4 

Upon  leaving  the  mission  field  H.  R.  Voth  made  his  home  at  Newton, 
Kansas.  His  youngest  sister,  Susanna,  took  care  of  his  children  and 
household  for  the  next  five  years.  On  November  4,  1906,  he  married 
Katharine  Hirschler,  daughter  of  Pastor  Christian  Hirschler  of  Perry, 
Oklahoma.  Eight  children  were  bom  to  this  union:  Harold,  Edna, 
Herman,  Eldon,  Waldo,  Hilma,  Wanda,  and  Norma.  The  oldest  son 
preceded  him  in  death. 

From  1914  to  1923  H.  R.  Voth  served  the  Zoar  Church  in  Goltry, 
Oklahoma,  and  from  1923  to  1927  the  Ebenezer  Church  in  Gotebo, 
Oklahoma.  During  this  period  he  was  active  in  the  development  of  the 
Oklahoma  Bible  Academy  at  Meno.  From  1924  to  1930  he  was  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Mennonite  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  active  with  the 
home  mission  work  during  these  years. 

In  1927  the  family  again  moved  to  Newton.  Here  Heinrich  con- 
tinued his  Home  Mission  work  and  served  small  outlying  churches. 
In  1928  he  served  as  interim  pastor  in  Lehigh,  Kansas.  Several  ex- 
tended trips  were  also  made  to  Canada  in  the  interest  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  publication  board  and  various  Canadian  Men- 
nonite churches. 

The  eventful  life  of  this  pioneer  missionary  came  to  an  end  on  June 
2,  1931,  when  he  passed  away  suddenly  due  to  heart  failure.  In  sum- 
marizing his  life,  it  may  be  in  place  to  quote  these  words  from  his  diary : 

. . . May  the  dear  Lord  bless  what  was  done  in  weakness,  forgive 
what  was  done  amiss.  With  regard  to  man’s  work  here  on  earth, 
the  great  divine  principle  will  probably  stand;  “Man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearance  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.”  I Samuel 
16:7.  “When  He  will  separate  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
from  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble.”  I Cor.  3:22.  It  will  be  done  ac- 
cording to  his  great  fundamental  law;  “Moreover  it  is  required  by 
stewards,  that  man  be  found  faithful.”  II  Cor.  4:2. 


SOURCES 

1.  Upon  request  of  the  author  the  first  draft  of  this  biography  of  their  father 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Martha  Dyck  and  her  sister  Edna  S.  Voth.  It  is  used 
here  with  some  additions. 

2.  Ed.  G.  Kaufman,  The  Mennonite  Missionary  Interest , Mennonite  Book 
Concern,  Berne,  Indiana,  (General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  1931), 
p.  144. 

3.  Ibid.  Also  H.  R.  Voth,  “Missionary  Reports  from  our  stations  in  Arizona,” 
The  Mennonite  (April  12,  1923),  p.  3. 

4.  “Solid  Year  in  Collecting  Paraphernalia,”  Albuquerque  Evening  Herald 
(February  20,  1913),  II,  p.  2. 

Other  sources:  H.  R.  Voth  Collection,  Bethel  College  Mennonite  Library  and 
Archives.  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  858-859. 
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RODOLPHE  C.  FETTER 
1865  - 1947 


An  outstanding  missionary  linguistic  achievement  is  that  of  Rodolphe 
Charles  Petter  who  reduced  the  Cheyenne  language  to  writing,  com- 
piled an  English-Cheyenne  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  translated 
the  entire  New  Testament,  as  well  as  other  works,  into  Cheyenne. 
Known  among  General  Conference  Mennonites  simply  as  their  mission- 
ary among  the  Cheyennes,  Rodolphe  Petter  is  nationally  known  as 
an  ethnologist  whose  writings  are  found  in  leading  libraries. 

A biography  of  this  unusual  man  begins: 

“The  Reverend  Rodolphe  Petter,  our  best  authority  on  the  Cheyenne 
language,  is  a native  of  the  same  country  that  gave  Galatin  and 
Gatchett  to  American  philology,  having  been  born  at  Vevey  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  and  famed  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland  on 
February  19,  1865.  . . .’J1 

Rodolphe  was  the  son  of  Louis  and  Elise  (Dubuis  de  la  Praz)  Petter. 
Mrs.  Petter’s  ancestors  were  Huguenot  and  Waldensian;  Rudolphe’s 
father’s  relatives  were  Swiss-French,  and  the  children  spoke  French 
at  home  and  in  school.  The  boy  received  his  elementary  education  in 
the  local  schools  of  Vevey  and  in  neighboring  towns  of  French  Switz- 
erland. He  gained  a great  deal  of  experience  while  assisting  a blind 
Swiss  missionary.  Though  still  an  adolescent  he  prepared  sermons  and 
helped  with  the  missionary  work. 

While  Rodolphe  was  in  military  training,  demanded  of  all  Swiss, 
he  became  acquainted  with  a Mennonite,  Samuel  Gerber,  whose  sister 
Marie  he  later  married.  Visiting  the  Jura  Mountain  Mennonites  he 
learned  of  the  missionary  interest  of  Mennonites  in  America.  Pastor 
S.  F.  Sprunger  of  Berne,  Indiana,  then  visiting  the  Swiss  Mennonites, 
suggested  to  Petter  that  he  consider  work  among  the  American  Indians. 

In  1883,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Rodolphe  entered  the  Basel  Mission- 
ary Institute  to  begin  extensive  training  for  mission  work.  Until  1889  he 
studied  theology,  languages  (including  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew),  medicine,  and  the  other  subjects  necessary  for  his  chosen 
career  as  a missionary  among  the  American  Indians. 
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Petter  was  ordained  in  1890.  On  May  14  of  the  same  year  he 
married  Marie  Gerber  of  Bernois — Jura,  Switzerland.  They  had  two 
children,  Valdo  Rodolphe  and  Olga  Marie.  On  August  7,  1890,  the 
Petters  landed  in  America  to  work  with  the  Indians  under  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  mission  board.  For  the  first  six  months  the 
young  missionary  couple  studied  English  at  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio 
before  beginning  work  at  Cantonment,  Oklahoma,  in  1891. 

...  He  was  settled  at  Cantonment  and  was  assigned  to  work  exclu- 
sively among  the  adult  Cheyennes  in  the  camp.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  formerly  impracticable  because  of  the  undeveloped  conditions. 
But  now  this  could  readily  be  done.  Here  was  now  a good  house  in 
which  he  could  live.  He  could  come  and  go  whenever  he  chose,  and 
everything  remained  in  order  and  was  cared  for.  Here  was  food,  fuel, 
and  every  comfort  for  himself  and  wife;  here  was  food,  shelter  and 
care  for  his  team.  He  needed  not  to  trouble  himself  about  any  of 
these  things.  Others  were  here  that  took  care  of  everything  industrial 
and  secular,  so  Petter  could  give  his  whole  time,  thought  and  energy 
to  his  special  work.  It  proved  a wise  and  advantageous  arrangement. 

Petter  and  his  wife  daily  visited  the  Indians  in  their  camps,  con- 
versed with  them,  made  their  acquaintance,  studied  their  language, 
and  sought  to  enter  their  mode  of  thought.  Their  meals  they  got  at 
the  mission  house,  and  here  also  they  spent  their  nights.  Under  these 
favorable  circumstances,  not  offered  to  any  of  the  workers  before, 
they  were  enabled  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Cheyenne  language,  and  to  approach  the  Indians  more  closely  spir- 
itually. This  approach  was  something  new  to  the  Cheyennes,  and 
they  gladly  welcomed  it.  Here  and  there  a heart  began  to  inquire 
for  truth  and  light.  It  seemed  that  the  time  of  redemption  of  this 
people  had  come,  and  in  some  of  the  churches  no  small  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  new  departure  in  mission  work  would  result  in 
the  speedy  conversion  of  the  tribe.2 

The  Indians  named  Rodolphe  Petter  “Cheyenne  Speaker.”  Since 
the  Indian  religion  was  so  deep-rooted  and  seldom  changed  through 
sudden  emotional  feelings,  the  work  Petter  did  was  truly  remarkable. 

Rodolphe  Petter  had  become  an  especially  good  friend  of  Chief  Lone 
Wolf,  an  Oklahoma  Cheyenne.  When  he  was  sent  to  Montana  in  1898 
by  the  mission  board  to  visit  the  Cheyennes  there,  Chief  Lone  Wolf 
gave  him  a blue  handkerchief  in  which  he  had  tied  a knot.  He  instructed 
Mr.  Petter  that  when  he  came  into  a group  of  northern  Cheyennes  he 
was  to  hold  the  handkerchief  up  and  say  in  Cheyenne;  “Trust  him  like 
the  son  of  him  who  sends  this.” 

In  Montana  Petter  attended  a meeting  of  Cheyenne  chiefs. 
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“At  that  time  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them.  When  he 
came  into  the  council  room,  he  held  up  the  handkerchief  and  spoke 
as  Lone  Wolf  had  directed.  Immediately  one  of  the  Indians  in  the 
meeting  came  forth  and  embraced  him.”3 

Petter  later  learned  that  this  Indian  was  a brother  of  Lone  Wolf 
and  that  the  knot  was  tied  in  a certain  way  to  convey  a message. 

Although  the  work  with  the  Indians  was  going  well,  Rodolphe  Petter 
soon  experienced  a sad  event.  Mrs.  Petter,  who  had  become  ill  after 
only  four  years  on  the  mission  field  but  had  continued  in  the  work  for 
19  years,  died  of  tuberculosis  on  July  31,  1910: 

Mrs.  Petter  lived  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High — her  strength 
was  given  her  from  the  Lord.  Her  home  was  an  ideal  one.  She  was 
esteemed  and  respected  by  everybody  that  came  in  contact  with  her. 
Her  love  and  devotion  to  the  Indians  was  beautiful  because  it  was 
sincere,  and  she  was  beloved  by  them.  At  her  funeral  quietly  they 
wept,  until  they  went  to  take  the  last  farewell  look:  then  they  could 
no  longer  retain  their  grief.  Tenderly  and  gently  the  young  Chey- 
ennes for  whom  she  had  been  the  means  of  helping  to  the  Lord, 
carried  her  remains  to  the  church,  and  after  the  service  to  the  grave, 
where  they  lowered  her  so  gently  to  her  last  resting  place.4 

Burial  was  made  in  the  Cantonment  Indian  and  missionary  burying 
ground.  Petter’s  second  wife,  Bertha  Elise  Kinsinger  from  Trenton, 
Ohio,  whom  he  married  on  November  28,  1911,  had  also  worked  at 
Cantonment  where  she  had  helped  Petter  in  translating  English  works 
into  the  Cheyenne  language.  In  1916  they  took  over  the  Cheyenne 
field  at  Lame  Deer,  Montana.  Here  Mrs.  Petter  worked  in  the  hospital, 
taught  English  to  the  Indians,  instructed  them  in  the  gospel,  and  worked 
with  Dr.  Petter’s  Indian  assistants  in  preparing  for  the  Sunday  services. 

Petter  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  missionaries  and  linguists 
working  among  the  American  Indians.  He  reduced  the  Cheyenne 
language  to  writing — the  first  person  to  do  so — and  created  a dictionary 
and  produced  a Cheyenne  grammar.  He  translated  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  entire  New  Testament 
into  Cheyenne.  He  became  nationally  known  as  an  ethnologist.  His 
numerous  works  are  found  in  all  leading  libraries  in  this  field. 

The  English-Cheyenne  Dictionary  was  published  at  Kettle  Falls, 
Washington,  September,  1913,  to  July,  1915.  It  has  1,126  pages,  size 
8x12  inches.  The  English  form  of  the  word  is  followed  by  the  Chey- 
enne and  a number  of  combinations  of  the  word  with  others,  giving 
related  meanings,  in  many  instances  with  additional  notes  on  the  origin 
of  the  words  as  well  as  notes  on  tribal  customs,  social  usage,  and 
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traditions  learned  firsthand  by  Fetter  from  Cheyenne  informants. 
Some  words  listed  with  their  different  forms  and  meanings  and  addition- 
al notes  cover  as  much  as  a page  and  a half  of  text.  These  details  make 
the  dictionary  a valuable  source  for  any  study  of  the  ethno-history  of 
the  tribe.  In  the  “Introduction”  the  author  gives  some  of  the  history  and 
the  problems  in  producing  this  scholarly  volume  as  follows: 

The  present  book  is  the  result  of  twenty-four  years  of  labor.  Except- 
ing almost  three  years,  all  of  this  time  was  spent  among  the  Chey- 
enne Indians  in  Oklahoma.  When  I first  came  to  this  people  only  a 
few  understood  English.  I soon  saw  that  to  reach  the  Indian’s  heart 
a thorough  [sic]  command  of  their  heretofore  unwritten  language 
was  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  mission  work.  By  living  in  close  contact 
with  the  Cheyenne  I had  a rare  opportunity  to  listen  to  them  and 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  ways  of  thinking.  In  course 
of  time,  a great  amount  of  linguistic  material  was  collected  and  the 
whole  classified  and  systematized  in  lexical  and  grammatical  form. 

This  Dictionary  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  print  and  is  not  without 
mistakes  and  imperfections.  The  printing  was  not  done  by  a printer 
but  in  our  home.  This  will  account  for  the  typographical  errors 
and  the  sometimes  arbitrary  dividing  of  the  words  at  the  end  of  a 
line.  ...  In  early  editions  of  the  Bible,  Psalm  119:161  was  made  to 
read:  ‘Printers  have  persecuted  me  without  cause’  instead  of 
‘Princes’!  In  another  edition  of  the  Bible  (1832)  the  word  ‘not’  was 
omitted  from  the  seventh  commandment!  In  the  Oxford  edition 
(717)  of  the  same  book  the  heading  of  Luke  20  reads:  ‘Parable  of 
the  vinegar’  instead  of  ‘Vineyard’!  Such  blunders  do  not  excuse 
ours  but  they  comfort  us  to  some  extent.  . . . The  printing  was 
done  by  my  son  on  the  Multigraph;  The  Oliver  Printype  (from 
page  311  on)  was  not  available  for  the  first  part  of  the  book. 

The  working  out  of  this  Dictionary  was  done  almost  page  for  page 
ahead  of  its  printing,  leaving  no  time  for  uniform  correction  and 
review  ‘d’ensemble.’  In  spite  of  the  limited  time,  experience  and 
means  for  its  printing,  the  present  book  offers  to  students  of  the 
Cheyenne  a linguistic  material  which  would  be  very  hard  and  to 
some  extent  impossible  to  gather  at  the  present  time. 

The  English  had  to  be  adapted  to  give  as  close  a literal  meaning  of 
the  Cheyenne  as  possible.  . . . The  Cheyenne  nouns,  for  the  most 
part,  are  verbal  substantives.  . . . Therefore  many  verbal  substan- 
tives are  not  given  in  this  Dictionary;  they  being  only  a form  of  the 
very  easily  constructed. 

The  words  or  expressions  coined  recently  by  the  younger  generation 
are  not  recorded  in  this  book,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  them  are 
still  in  the  embryo  state  and  very  unsettled.  I have  endeavored  to 
give  the  correct  terms  and  not  what  young  school  boys  and  girls 
have  coined  of  late  under  the  influence  of  the  English  language. 

In  1932  Bethel  College  conferred  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity 
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degree  upon  Rodolphe  Petter  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  service 
and  achievement.  Probably  the  most  famous  of  Petter’s  works  is  the 
translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament  into  Cheyenne.  In  the  Preface 
to  this  Cheyenne  New  Testament  translation  of  1934  Dr.  Petter  also 
writes  of  the  problems  involved,  and  states: 

The  Cheyenne  New  Testament,  translated  and  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  its  entirety,  is  the  consummation  of  forty  years  of  mission 
work  among  the  Cheyenne  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  Montana, 
making  possible  an  accurate  translation  of  the  New  Covenant  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  . . . 

The  Cheyenne  of  Oklahoma  and  Montana  speak  the  same  language 
but  with  some  dialectic  difference;  the  Montana  part  of  the  tribe 
being  prone  to  contract  vowels  by  aphaeresis,  syncopation  and 
apocopation  even  of  consonants.  . . .5 

Concerning  this  New  Testament  translation  George  Williams  Brown 
has  written  as  follows: 

A Swiss  heritage,  a gift  for  linguistics,  a missionary  passion,  a 
devotion  to  the  Bible,  and  a love  for  the  American  Indian,  were 
elements  combining  in  a single  individual  which,  when  aided  by  the 
normal  processes,  resulted  in  the  appearance  recently  of  the  first 
complete  New  Testament  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  Cheyenne 
Indians  of  Montana  and  Oklahoma.  . . . 

No  hasty,  indifferent  work  is  this.  Nor  is  this  New  Testament  merely 
a translation  from  the  English.  The  Greek  texts  of  Westcott  and 
Hort,  and  Tischendorf  were  its  base,  while  the  Vulgate  and  several 
of  the  main  English,  French,  and  German  versions,  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament,  were  compared.  A number 
of  the  great  commentaries  and  three  Greek  dictionaries  were  con- 
sulted. The  first  complete  Cheyenne  New  Testament,  therefore, 
worthily  takes  its  place  in  the  noble  succession  of  painstakingly  care- 
ful translations.6 

Soon  after  Petter  completed  this  translation,  he  and  his  wife,  through 
the  courtesy  of  friends  and  Mennonite  churches,  took  a trip  to  Switzer- 
land— Dr.  Petter’s  native  country.  They  also  visited  relatives  in  France. 
However,  a great  tragedy  befell  them  when  their  son,  Valdo  Rodolphe, 
passed  away  on  May  5,  1935,  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  Switzer- 
land. After  their  visit  in  Europe  they  returned  to  their  work  with  the 
Indians. 

The  week  of  October  1-5,  1942,  was  spent  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  Petter’s  50  years  of  work  among  the  Indians.  This  was  a 
week  of  festivities  at  various  stations  in  Montana  where  the  Petters 
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had  served.  The  Indians  made  much  of  the  opportunity  to  thank  God 
and  show  their  appreciation  for  Petter’s  life  and  work. 

On  September  4,  1946,  another  celebration  was  held  at  Lame  Deer 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Petter’s  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a mission  worker 
among  the  Cheyennes.  People  from  all  over  the  surrounding  area  came 
to  honor  this  devoted  woman.  The  services  were  conducted  in  both 
English  and  Cheyenne.  To  the  Indians,  especially  to  the  older  members 
of  the  tribe,  this  day  was  an  occasion  to  be  remembered.  Some  of  them 
remembered  the  day  long  ago  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Petter  had  come  to 
the  prairie,  which  now  holds  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  which  Mrs.  Pet- 
ter, or  “Meneha”  as  the  Indians  called  her,  planted. 

After  a period  of  failing  health,  Petter  passed  away  on  January  6, 
1947,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lame  Deer  cemetery.  Twenty  days  after 
his  death  this  excerpt  from  an  article  by  Kathryn  Wright  appeared  in 
The  Billings  Gazette: 

In  the  lodges  and  the  teepees  of  the  Cheyennes  a somber  pall  of 
grief  is  hanging,  clouding,  still  after  20  days,  smiles  from  the  faces 
of  the  Indians,  mourning  the  death  January  6,  of  Dr.  Rudolphe 
Charles  Petter,  Mennonite  missionary  who  served  among  them  for 
31  years  as  religious  guide,  teacher  and  adviser.  They  do  not  bewail 
his  death  with  ceremonial  chants  and  dances.  No  funeral  feasts 
were  laid,  for  they  are  Christians  and  outward  expression  of  grief  is 
seen  only  in  a more  reverent  opening,  more  studious  reading  of 
their  Bibles  at  meetings  in  the  mission  church  and  at  home.  For 
through  those  Bibles,  the  missionary  lives  on.  Reading  passages 
written  in  their  own  tongue  they  hear  the  white-haired  pastor  speak 
again.  It  was  his  gift  to  them — putting  the  New  Testament  and  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  direct  from  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts  into  the  language  they  spoke.7 

The  Mennonite , June  14,  1960,  in  a story  on  this  pioneer  missionary 
to  the  Cheyenne  pays  this  tribute : 

“Missionary  Petter  was  a devoted  Christian,  a student  of  the  word  of 
God,  a great  missionary,  a scholar,  an  outstanding  linguist  and  eth- 
nologist. . . . During  his  fifty-four  years  of  missionary  service,  Petter 
enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  the  Cheyenne  such  as  few  white  men  have 
known.” 


Mrs.  Petter  died  on  Nov.  7,  1967,  and  was  buried  beside  her  husband 
in  the  Lame  Deer  cemetery. 
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PETER  A.  PENNER 
1871  - 1949 


In  the  academic  year  1897  a young  man  knelt  behind  the  pulpit 
of  Bethel  College  chapel,  wrestling  with  God  and  praying  to  Him  for 
guidance  for  his  life.  That  young  man  was  Peter  A.  Penner.  He  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  God’s  answer.1 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite  mission  board,  at  their  last 
session  had  passed  the  following  resolution:  “Resolved,  that  the  General 
Conference  begin  a mission  across  the  sea  when  funds  and  mission- 
aries will  be  available.”  So  it  was  that  P.  A.  Penner  while  at  home  in 
Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  was  called  into  the  office  of  David  Ewert, 
prominent  local  businessman,  who  put  a sheet  of  paper  before  him. 
On  the  paper  were  the  names  of  churches,  societies,  and  individuals 
pledging  themselves  to  pay  $400  annually  for  five  years  toward  the 
support  of  a missionary  and  his  wife.  After  the  young  man  read  the 
paper,  Ewert  said,  “Brother  Pete,  are  you  willing  to  go  to  India  on 
the  strength  of  this  pledge?” 

The  young  man  thought  hard,  prayed  hard,  and  said,  “I  will.” 
A few  months  later  He  received  his  official  call  to  India.  His  dear, 
sainted  mother  asked  him,  “My  boy,  are  you  sure  that  you  are  in  God’s 
will?”  He  admitted  later  there  was  much  questioning  and  heart-searching 
but  that  he  never  faltered  from  his  resolve. 

Peter  A.  Penner  was  bom  in  Grosz-Bilisirkov,  South  Russia,  April  2, 
1871,  and  as  a young  boy  emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents. 
He  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  district  school  and  the 
Gemeindeschule  (Preparatory  school)  in  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota. 
Peter  took  his  early  high  school  work  at  State  Normal  School,  Man- 
kato, Minnesota,  and  later  at  Bethel  Academy,  1895-97,  Newton,  Kan- 
sas. He  also  attended  the  Missionary  Training  Institute  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1899. 

Peter  asked  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Elizabeth  Dickman,  of  Moun- 
tain Lake,  to  marry  him  and  share  his  life  in  India  as  a missionary. 
With  her  unequivocal  “Yes,”  P.  A.  and  Elizabeth  were  married  and 
left  home  August  7,  1900,  sailing  to  India  by  way  of  Russia,  where  they 
hoped  to  awaken  some  interest  in  the  General  Conference’s  new  ven- 
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ture.  There  they  met  Pastor  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Kroeker,  who  accom- 
panied them  on  the  long  journey  to  India. 

In  his  diary,  which  Penner  faithfully  kept  during  his  40  years  in 
India,  he  wrote: 

As  we  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of  India,  we  were  filled  with  joy 
at  the  anticipation  of  the  work  which  we  felt  sure  God  had  en- 
trusted to  us  in  this  land.  Oh,  how  we  prayed  that  our  health  might 
be  precious  in  His  sight!  How  we  prayed  that  God  would  show  us 
the  field  of  labor  which  He  had  selected  for  us  and  that  He  would 
help  us  acquire  the  needed  land,  to  acquire  the  language,  and  above 
all,  to  make  us  a blessing  to  the  people  to  whom  He  would  send  us. 

It  was  a hot  Sunday,  December  9,  1900,  when  these  four  strangers 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  India,  without  a home,  without  a friend  to  meet 
them,  without  knowledge  of  a word  of  the  language  of  the  country. 
A feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and  homesickness  took  possession  of  them. 
They  found  a temporary  haven  in  Mrs.  Briggs’  Temperance  Hotel 
in  Bombay.  That  evening  they  attended  the  service  at  the  Bowen 
Memorial  Church  where  the  pastor  preached  a powerful  sermon  on 
Psalm  31:12:  “I  am  like  a broken  vessel.”  Twenty-five  years  later 
P.  A.  was  still  able  to  give  the  outline  of  that  sermon,  and  he  adds 
in  his  diary: 

We  felt  strengthened  in  soul  as  we  left  that  church  and  were  assured 
of  the  promise  in  Psalm  37:5,  “Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord, 
trust  also  in  Him  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass,”  for  He  says,  “Be 
strong  and  of  a good  courage,  fear  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them;  for 
the  Lord,  thy  God,  He  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee,  He  will  not  fail 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee”  (Deuteronomy  31:16). 

The  new  missionaries  received  a most  hearty  welcome  at  the  “Old” 
Mennonite  Mission  at  Dhamtari  in  the  Central  Provinces.  During  the 
first  few  months  they  spent  much  time  in  language  study,  and  Mr. 
Kroeker  and  Mr.  Penner  traveled  a good  deal,  mostly  by  train,  bicycle, 
and  oxcart,  trying  to  find  a suitable  mission  field.  “Time  and  again,” 
Peter  Penner  writes  in  his  diary,  “we  prayed,  ‘O  Lord,  do  help  us  to 
locate  where  Thou  wouldst  have  us  live  for  Thee.’  ” The  four  new 
recruits  sat  for  hours  discussing  what  to  do  and  the  diary  continues: 

“Above  all,  I think  we  learned  how  to  pray.  Audibly  and  inaudibly 
we  poured  out  our  questing  hearts  before  God.  How  dark  our  future 
looked  when  time  and  again  Brother  Kroeker  and  I had  to  bring  the 
message  to  our  anxious  wives,  ‘No  land  in  sight.’  ” 

On  July  10,  1901,  after  prayerfully  weighing  all  pros  and  cons, 
they  came  to  the  decision  to  locate  in  Champa  and  Janjgir,  in  the 
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Chattisgorh  district  of  the  Central  Provinces.  They  wrote  to  the  mission 
board,  informing  them  of  the  decision,  and  in  anticipation  asked  for 
a modest  sum  of  money  to  begin  building.  On  October  2 a cable  arrived 
from  the  secretary  of  the  board,  “Build  houses,  no  orphanages,  use 
judgment,  consider  treasury.”  At  last,  after  ten  months  of  very  hard 
work,  much  traveling  and  expense  and  continual  prayer,  the  missionary 
brethren  returned  to  their  wives  and  triumphantly  held  aloft  the  coveted 
document  which  gave  to  the  mission  the  first  two  stations  in  India. 

On  November  5,  1901,  the  Penners  established  residence  in  a Cham- 
pa famine  rest  house  built  of  mud  and  covered  by  a thatched  roof. 
Later  they  moved  into  a secondhand  tent  bought  for  them  by  the  Moun- 
tain Lake  Sunday  school.  On  April  19,  1902,  a storm  tore  down  the 
tent  and  the  rain  that  followed  soaked  all  their  belongings.  The  family 
sought  refuge  in  a chicken  house.  During  this  time  the  building  of  the 
first  bungalow  was  in  progress  and  in  a short  time  they  moved  into 
one  of  the  verandah  rooms  already  completed.  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Kroeker 
began  work  in  Janjgir,  seven  miles  west  of  Champa. 

The  purpose  of  their  work,  of  course,  was  evangelism,  but  another 
phase  of  missionary  activity  was  thrust  upon  the  Penners  on  April  27, 
1902.  On  that  day  two  unfortunate  lepers  came  begging  to  the  mission 
premises.  It  was  lunch  time,  and,  moved  by  their  plight,  the  Penners 
shared  with  them  their  meal  of  rice  and  curry.  This  kindness  was  not 
soon  forgotten.  The  two  returned  a few  days  later,  again  seeking  aid. 
Heeding  Penner’s  advice,  they  built  some  huts  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  half  a mile  away  and  settled  down.  Penner  himself  dressed  their 
wounds  and  gave  them  rations  of  food.  Thus  began  the  work  of  the 
Bethesda  Leper  Home.  Two  huts  became  four  as  other  lepers  heard 
of  the  “Sahib  who  is  kind,”  and  before  long  twenty  were  encamped 
in  the  little  squatters’  village.  By  this  time  the  Penners  realized  that 
God  had  given  them  this  ministry. 

God’s  blessing  was  on  the  enterprise.  As  an  evidence  of  the  power 
of  Jesus’  love,  one  needy  soul  accepted  Christ  as  his  Savior  and  was 
baptized  in  1904.  When  death  came  shortly  afterward,  it  was  not  only 
release  from  misery  and  suffering  but  an  entrance  into  real  and  eternal 
life.  Three  years  after  the  work  was  begun,  eight  lepers  confessed 
Christ  in  baptism  and  the  Bethesda  Church  was  organized.  The  first 
brick  church  building  was  begun  in  1907.  This  church  is  a member  of 
the  Indian  Conference  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Mission. 
The  Mission  to  Lepers,  American  Leprosy  Mission  and  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Mission  jointly  support  the  leper  work. 

The  neat  rows  of  brick  cottages  set  back  among  the  towering  trees 
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comprising  the  present  Bethesda  Leperosarium  make  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  residents  are  lepers.  The  colony  has  a winsome  peaceful- 
ness about  it  which  seems  to  say,  “Peace  be  unto  you,  Salaam.”  The 
quiet  industry  and  activity  of  its  now  over  500  inmates  indicates  that 
those  who  had  once  known  ostracism,  neglect,  scorn,  and  persecution 
have  now  found  a home!  The  work  begun  early  in  the  century  and 
fostered  by  P.  A.  Penner  through  his  40  years  of  service,  has  been 
faithfully  continued  by  his  successors,  each  adding  his  touch  to  the 
whole  and  enhancing  the  value  of  the  service  rendered.  Step  by  step, 
as  Bethesda  has  grown  from  an  asylum  into  a colony,  the  Lord  has 
supplied  land,  buildings,  medicines,  staff,  and  funds. 

Joy  and  sorrow  were  common  in  those  early  days  in  India.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1905,  the  Penners’  youngest  daughter,  Linda  Viola,  died  of 
amoebic  dysentery.  In  January,  1906,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Penner  died  very 
suddenly  after  an  attack  of  mastoiditis.  She  was  buried  in  Calcutta  in 
the  Lower  Circular  Road  Cemetery.  In  March  of  that  same  year  P.  A. 
Penner  sent  his  only  remaining  child,  Mariam  Hilda  (now  Mrs.  Herbert 
Schmidt),  to  her  grandparents  in  Minnesota.  P.  A.  writes  in  his  diary 
of  these  difficult  days:  “Why,  oh  why,  dear  Lord,  hast  Thou  dealt 
thus  with  me?”  On  page  after  page  he  pours  out  his  heart  to  his  Lord, 
during  his  many  moments  of  despair  and  loneliness.  But  once  again 
the  Lord  knew  how  to  comfort,  and  P.  A.  praised  him  for  having  done 
all  things  well. 

In  1907  Pastor  Penner  returned  to  his  homeland  for  his  first  fur- 
lough. He  was  destined  to  meet  Miss  Martha  Richert,  a registered  nurse, 
and  after  many  months  of  prayer  and  much  persuasion  by  way  of 
correspondence,  she  consented  to  go  with  him  to  India,  where  she 
served  her  Lord  faithfully  for  33  years.  She  was  not  a doctor,  only  a 
nurse,  but  she  often,  with  a prayer  on  her  lips  and  in  her  heart,  per- 
formed operations  that  a surgeon  would  hesitate  to  perform  with  as 
few  facilities  as  she  had  at  her  command.  She  was  a true  mother  to  all 
the  little  boarding  children  and  early  earned  the  well-beloved  Indian 
name  of  “Mama-ji.” 

In  Penner’ s report  of  the  first  25  years  in  India,  given  at  the  semi- 
jubilee, he  says, 

“As  I close  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  service  and  look  backward  and 
recall  our  experiences,  I cannot  better  express  my  feelings  than  in 
the  words  of  the  old  patriarch,  ‘I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all 
Thy  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  Thou  hast  showed  to  Thy 
servant.’  ” 

Peter  A.  Penner  received  several  honors  which  he  felt  he  did  not 
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deserve  but  which  gave  him  great  encouragement.  His  Alma  Mater, 
Bethel  College,  in  1932  bestowed  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
He  talked  about  some  of  his  Ph.D.  classmates,  saying  that  one  was  a 
real  Ph.D.,  another  a “poor  home  doctor,”  still  another  a “poor  Hopi 
doctor,”  and  he  himself  a “poor  Hindu  doctor!”  Another  great  honor 
came  to  Penner  when  he  was  summoned  to  Delhi  to  be  awarded  a 
Kaiser-i-Hind  medal  for  meritorius  work  among  the  lepers  of  India, 
presented  to  him  by  the  viceroy  of  India  in  behalf  of  King  George  V 
of  England. 

His  sense  of  humor  helped  him  in  many  a dark  hour.  In  India  he 
greeted  everyone  with  a hearty  “Salaam,”  and  the  children  were  called 
by  their  nicknames,  had  their  hair  pulled  or  their  ears  tweaked.  In 
the  States  he  never  left  a home  or  parted  from  anyone  without  a cheery 
“K.O.S.”  (Keep  on  Smiling).  He  had  a fund  of  anecdotes  and  could 
always  appropriately  apply  one  at  the  right  moment  in  any  conversation. 

P.  A.  would  look  for  riddles  to  use  with  his  lepers,  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  them.  Once  he  asked  them  what  is  it  that  crawls  on  all  fours 
in  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon,  and  on  three  at  night.  They  were 
puzzled  but  promised  to<  think  about  it.  The  next  day  they  ran  to  meet 
him  as  he  came  to  the  Home  and  announced  joyfully  that  it  was  a child 
crawling  on  hands  and  knees  in  infancy,  a young  man  in  his  prime  on 
two  legs,  and  an  old  man  in  later  life  using  a cane. 

One  day  they  asked  him  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  a medicine 
in  America  to  grow  another  tail  on  a dog  if  the  dog’s  tail  were  cut  off. 
With  a serious  face  he  said,  “Oh,  we  have  an  even  better  medicine. 
If  you  cut  off  a dog’s  tail  and  apply  this  medicine,  another  dog  will 
grow.”  They  looked  astonished  and  almost  believed  him  until  he  burst 
out  laughing  and  they  realized  he  was  joking.  There  was  a great  bond 
of  intimacy  between  Papa-ji  and  his  lepers  and  many  of  his  last  thoughts 
and  prayers  were  for  “his  lepers  and  Christians.”  How  he  would  have 
loved  to  see  them  again,  but  that  was  not  granted  him. 

P.  A.  Penner  retired  from  active  missionary  work  at  the  age  of  70, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Penner  returned  to  America  in  1941  to  live  in  a little 
home  near  their  children  and  grandchildren.  He  worked  for  several 
years  as  financial  secretary  for  the  mission  board  at  the  central  offices 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Headquarters  in  Newton,  Kansas. 
This  proved  too  great  a strain  on  him  and  he  suffered  several  strokes, 
the  first  in  1946.  In  June,  1948,  he  fell  and  broke  his  hip.  His  condi- 
tion gradually  became  worse  and  in  October  of  1949  he  quietly  fell 
asleep.  The  cablegram  announcing  his  home-going  was  sent  to  India 
where  lepers  and  Christians  received  the  news  with  grief.  Now  they 
would  see  him  no  more  in  the  flesh.  As  long  as  he  was  alive  they  had 
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clung  to  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  yet  return  to  India  and  greet 
them  with  the  old  familiar  “Salaam.”  Memories  crowded  in  upon  them 
as  tiiey  walked  again  in  the  yesterdays  when  stalwart  Papa-ji  was  their 
guardian  and  friend. 

A memorial  service  in  his  honor  was  held  at  the  Bethesda  Church 
in  India,  led  by  Superintendent  Aron  E.  Jantzen  of  the  Bethesda  Home. 
Dr.  H.  R.  Bauman,  medical  superintendent  and  for  many  years  closely 
associated  with  Dr.  Penner  in  his  work,  paid  a fitting  tribute.  Young 
and  old,  halt  and  blind,  infectious  patients  and  healthy  former  inmates, 
friends  and  missionaries  had  gathered  reverently  in  the  simply  decorated 
church  to  pay  homage  to  the  founder  of  the  Bethesda  Leprosy  Home 
and  who  served  the  Lord  there  so  nobly  for  40  years. 

As  the  service  moved  forward  one  sensed  the  aching  grief  of  those 
present.  Had  Peter  A.  Penner’s  funeral  been  held  in  India,  each  friend 
might  have  paid  his  last  respects  by  throwing  a handful  or  two  of 
earth  into  the  open  grave.  But  that  could  not  be.  But  love  that  knows 
no  barrier  in  spirit  reached  across  the  seas.  As  they  prayed  for  Mama-ji, 
Mariam-Beti  and  her  children,  and  Isaac-Memsahibji,  a spiritual  bond 
united  them  with  the  sorrowing  ones  in  America. 

No  obituary,  however  eloquent,  could  have  been  so  touching  as 
the  tributes  given  by  many  of  these  whom  Penner  had  loved  and  won 
for  Christ.  With  trembling  voice  and  tear-stained  cheeks  one  after 
another  arose  to  tell  of  the  great  love  which  had  drawn  them  to  Christ. 
In  spite  of  the  tone  of  sorrow,  there  was  yet  a note  of  hope,  for  Papa-ji 
had  taught  them  about  the  joys  of  heaven,  where  those  who  have  been 
redeemed  through  Christ  shall  meet  again  in  His  glorious  presence. 
And  they  knew  that  they  would  meet  again  at  the  Savior’s  feet.  As  a final 
act  of  respect  and  honor  the  people  moved  forward  quietly  to  give  the 
last  “Salaam”  to  the  garlanded  photograph  of  P.  A.  Penner. 


SOURCES 

1.  First  draft  of  this  biography,  upon  request,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Schmidt,  daughter  of  Peter  A.  Penner.  It  is  used  here  with  minor  changes. 

Other  sources:  India  missionaries  of  the  General  Conference,  Twenty -five 
Years  with  God  in  India  (Berne,  Indiana,  Mennonite  Book  Concern,  1929); 
P.  A.  Penner,  Kurzer  Bericht  ueber  die  Arbeit  unter  Aussaetzigen  (Champa, 
India:  1915);  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  IV,  p.  135;  Ed.  G.  Kaufman,  The 
Mennonite  Missionary  Interest,  Mennonite  Book  Concern,  Berne,  Indiana,  1931, 
pp.  52  ff. 
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HENRY  J.  BROWN 
1879  - 1959 


When  Jacob  Brown  of  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  died  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  he  left  a farm  and  eight  orphan  children.  (Jacob’s  wife 
had  died  some  years  earlier.)  The  family  had  been  farming  in  a time 
of  pioneer  homesteading  and  had  experienced  many  hardships;  now 
that  they  were  no  longer  small,  the  siblings  decided  to  give  up  the  farm. 
The  home  disbanded  and  each  was  on  his  own  with  an  inheritance  of 
$400.00. 

One  son,  Henry  J.,  already  knew  how  he  would  use  this  money — 
for  education  for  mission  work.  Fortunately,  he  did  not  know  how 
much  preparation  he  needed  or  how  much  effort  would  be  required  to 
obtain  that  education.  Henry  was  born  December  9,  1879.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  nine,  and  the  children — three  sisters  and  five  brothers 
— all  helped  to  keep  the  home  together.1 

Even  though  he  grew  up  in  a Christian  family,  Henry  had  received 
little  help  in  religious  matters  from  his  parents.  This  was  partly  due 
to  the  demands  of  homesteading  and  care  of  a large  family.  As  a child 
he  yearned  for  counsel  and  help  but  never  felt  free  to  approach  his 
parents  on  religious  matters.  At  six  years  of  age  he  would  slip  away 
to  a quiet  place  with  the  family  Bible  and  read  portions  from  the  gos- 
pels to  satisfy  some  of  his  inner  needs. 

At  eleven  Henry  felt  a call  to  go  into  mission  work.  This  was  without 
'the  knowledge  of  his  parents  or  anyone  else.  Missions  became  the 
central  theme  of  his  prayers  but  he  had  little  inkling  of  the  extensive 
preparation  that  was  necessary.  With  long  working  days  there  wasn’t 
much  time  for  schooling,  but  with  determination  and  with  a goal  in 
mind,  Henry  kept  on.  It  was,  however,  rather  discouraging  for  an 
older  boy  to  go  to  school  with  younger  children. 

After  his  father’s  death,  Henry  persisted  with  his  education.  He 
finished  grammar  school  at  twenty-two,  then  attended  high  school  and 
later  the  Baptist  College  and  Seminary  at  Rochester,  New  York.  He 
had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way.  In  summers  he  worked  to  earn  some 
money.  While  in  school  he  kept  study  hours  and  sleep  at  a minimum 
so  as  to  work  in  boarding  houses,  restaurants,  at  carpentry,  and  paint 
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jobs.  Necessity  cut  meals  to  two  a day,  mostly  of  bread  and  water. 
His  health  was  good,  fortunately,  except  for  chest  pains  which  worried 
him  as  several  of  his  friends  (including  a mission  candidate)  had 
died  of  tuberculosis.  Fortunately,  his  doctor  could  assure  him  that  was 
not  his  trouble. 

In  the  same  year  that  his  father  died,  Henry  was  baptized  and  re- 
ceived into  the  church.  With  the  motto,  “God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,”  he  pressed  on.  Knowing  that  life  was  meant  to  be  shared, 
he  became  interested  in  several  young  women.  After  much  prayer 
and  thought  he  had  decided  on  one  with  Mennonite  background  and 
some  educational  preparation.  He  posed  the  “question”  to  her  at  her 
home  unexpectedly  one  stormy  night  when  he  had  only  an  hour’s 
time  before  departure  on  deputation  work. 

Mary  Miller  was  born  October  16,  1883,  to  the  Peter  Miller  family 
on  a farm  near  Marion,  South  Dakota.  For  five  years  she  also  struggled 
with  the  call  to  missions.  She  was  first  interested  in  missions  through 
a missionary  from  Sumatra,  then  through  P.  A.  Penner  from  India. 
She  kept  questioning  her  ability  and  studied  God’s  word  for  enlighten- 
ment and  peace.  Finally  Mary  confided  in  her  parents  who  were  con- 
vinced that  this  mission  interest  was  of  the  Lord  and  sent  her  to 
school,  two  years  at  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  and  two  years  at  a 
Chicago  Methodist  Training  School  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
She  claimed  conversion  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  was  baptized  prior 
to  leaving  for  Mountain  Lake. 

Mary’s  purpose  and  aim  were  further  tested  by  a number  of  suitors 
who  did  not  share  the  same  aspirations  but  insisted  that  she  should 
rather  serve  the  church  here  in  America  as  a pastor’s  wife.  Meeting 
Henry,  then,  was  of  some  help  to  Mary.  However  his  goal  was  Africa 
and  hers  was  India. 

At  this  time  the  General  Conference  mission  board  treasury  was  low. 
So  the  Board  encouraged  candidates  to  go  out  and  get  their  own  funds. 
Henry  visited  churches  as  an  evangelist  and  collected  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  mission  board.  Mary  Miller,  too,  wrote  the  board  that 
her  parents  would  contribute  liberally,  hoping  thus  to  be  sent  to  India 
that  fall.  India  was  the  only  foreign  work  supported  by  the  Conference 
at  that  time. 

The  mission  board  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  begin  work  in  Africa 
but  instead  of  turning  the  couple  down  altogether,  offered  to  send  them 
to  the  American  Indians.  But  Mary  and  Henry  felt  so  definitely  that 
God  wanted  them  in  a foreign  field  that  they  turned  down  the  offer 
and  waited  for  further  leading.  Henry  still  felt  led  toward  Africa 
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(Sudan  Mission),  but  Mary  now  felt  drawn  to  China.  She  knew  the 
Jonathan  Schrags  in  the  Bartel  mission,  an  independent  work  in  China 
later  known  as  the  China  Mennonite  Mission  Society.  Jonathan  Schrag 
came  from  her  home  community  in  South  Dakota. 

At  this  time  Henry  and  Mary  were  waiting  for  a letter  from  the  Sudan 
Mission  which  however  did  not  arrive  until  much  later.  Thus  they 
felt  definitely  led  to  China,  contrary  to  all  their  previous  plans  con- 
cerning place  of  work  and  their  hopes  of  serving  under  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  mission  board. 

Mary  Miller  was  not  able  to  be  present  for  Henry’s  ordination  in 
Mountain  Lake  since  their  wedding  and  farewell  were  to  follow  soon 
after — Sunday,  October  31,  1909 — at  Marion,  South  Dakota.  As  time 
was  short  and  trip  preparations  were  completed,  the  formal  farewell 
took  place  the  evening  following  their  afternoon  wedding.  The  newly- 
weds left  the  following  Wednesday.  In  spite  of  being  confident  of  God’s 
leading,  Henry  and  Mary  found  the  farewell  difficult,  for  they  were 
facing  the  unknown.  Mother  Miller’s  concern  for  her  daughter  was 
voiced  in  these  words:  “For  your  sake  I wish  he  wasn’t  such  a quiet 
man.” 

The  ocean  voyage  was  uneventful  except  that  Mrs.  Brown  was 
quite  seasick,  an  unhappy  characteristic  of  all  future  trips.  They  were 
happy  to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Schrag  meet  them  in  Shanghai. 
The  trip  from  Shanghai  to  the  mission  station  took  several  days’ 
travel  by  boat,  mule  cart,  and  finally  by  wheelbarrow.  On  this  trip, 
before  reaching  their  destination,  they  celebrated  their  first  Christmas 
together  with  the  Schrags.  Christmas  Day  found  the  four  in  a small 
Chinese  village  in  an  inn  built  of  earth  with  a straw  mat  on  the  mud 
floor  for  a bed. 

Life  was  indeed  different  from  America  at  T’sao  Hsien,  Shantung, 
the  Bartel  mission  station,  where  they  learned  the  language.  The  mis- 
sionaries there  would  have  been  happy  to  have  the  Browns  stay  with 
them,  but  Henry,  who  had  always  fully  supported  the  Conference 
mission  board  over  various  independent  groups,  had  the  hope  that 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  would  some  day  decide 
to  begin  work  in  China.  This  it  did  five  years  later. 

Between  language  lessons  Henry  spent  much  time  exploring  the 
area  and  finally  decided  on  the  southern  part  of  Hopei  Province,  with 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  Kai  Chow.  The  Browns — Henry,  Mary,  and 
son  Joseph — and  a Chinese  orphan  girl  moved  to  Kai  Chow  after 
spending  some  time  with  the  Bartel  mission.  Here  a three-room  dwelling 
erected  with  Chinese  help,  served  a variety  of  purposes:  home,  clinic, 
and  meeting  place. 
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Henry  had  included  two  years  of  some  medical  study  in  his  edu- 
cational background.  This  was  inadequate,  indeed,  but  still  of  great 
help  until  a hospital  and  medical  doctors  took  over.  Many  sick  people 
came  to  him,  thinking  they  just  had  to  have  help  and  preferring  this 
amateur  assistance  to  their  own  native  medicine  men. 

Evangelistic  meetings  were  held  outdoors  whenever  possible.  By 
spring,  building  plans  included  chapel,  clinic,  and  school.  God  supplied 
funds  and  additional  personnel.  The  Browns  were  grateful  when  the 
Conference  agreed  to  take  over  the  work  in  1914  and  sent  new  mission- 
aries the  following  year.  The  work  expanded  and  the  native  church  grew. 

As  pioneers  the  Browns  had  various  difficult  experiences  due  to  the 
new  customs,  language,  etiquette,  and  government.  An  especially  great 
sorrow  was  the  loss  of  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Silas,  one  two  and  the 
other  four  years  old — a common  experience  of  many  missionaries  in 
that  day.  Their  two  girls  Linda  and  Jessie,  were  later  followed  by 
another  son — an  answer  to  Chinese  prayers.  An  oft  repeated  Chinese 
saying  is,  “What  is  a home  without  a son.”  This  son,  Roland,  followed 
in  his  parents’  footsteps  and  is  now  serving  as  a medical  missionary  in 
Taiwan. 

In  time  other  missionaries  joined  the  staff  and  the  work  was  some- 
what divided,  with  some  giving  time  to  evangelistic  efforts,  others  to 
education,  and  still  others  to  medical  work.  The  field  was  enlarged 
to  the  north,  adding  half  of  another  county  to  the  former  three.  By 
1926  there  were  seven  organized  congregations  with  a total  member- 
ship of  604  and  226  candidates  for  baptism.  The  mission  owned  five 
church  buildings,  had  27  regular  preaching  places,  31  Sunday  schools 
with  2,500  pupils,  and  41  evangelistic  workers.  Sixty  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  1,767  pupils  were  operated  by  the  mission. 

After  1926  conditions  in  China  became  more  restless  and  the  work 
was  unstable.  On  April  8,  1927,  the  war  situation  in  general  became 
critical  and  the  U.  S.  Consul  General  called  for  quick  evacuation. 
Mrs.  Brown  and  three  children,  together  with  others,  left  for  America 
while  Henry  and  some  of  the  other  missionaries  stayed  behind  to  carry 
on.  These  were  uncertain  times,  and  one  year  later  he  and  the  others 
also  returned  to  the  states  to  wait  for  conditions  to  quiet  down. 

Two  years  later  the  Browns  and  other  workers  returned  to  China. 
Henry  and  Mary  left  their  oldest  daughter,  Linda,  in  the  U.S.  to  contin- 
ue her  education.  After  the  following  furlough,  Jessie,  their  second 
daughter,  remained  behind.  During  this  term  of  service  the  Chinese 
situation  again  became  worse  and  foreigners  were  asked  to  leave. 
Prayerfully  considering  the  situation,  both  Henry  and  Mary  decided 
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to  stay  but  sent  their  son  Roland  back  with  some  other  missionaries 
who  were  leaving. 

On  December  7,  1941,  came  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
For  20  months  the  Browns  and  other  missionaries  were  interned 
in  concentration  camps  by  the  Japanese.  At  first  they  were  held  prisoners 
at  Taming  Fu  with  some  others,  including  a few  Nazarene  missionaries. 

Henry  became  critically  ill,  but  in  spite  of  the  petitions  of  the  doctor, 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  others,  the  Japanese  insisted  he  leave  Taming  with 
missionaries  then  being  transferred,  first  to  Peking  and  then  to  Weih- 
sien.  They  traveled  by  bus  and  got  as  far  as  Shihmen,  where  they  were 
taken  to  a hotel  by  rickshaw.  Here  Mr.  Brown  collapsed  and  a Chinese 
doctor  ordered  complete  rest. 

For  two  weeks  Henry  was  unable  to  get  up.  Mary  took  complete 
charge  and  cooked  for  him  since  the  Chinese  food  proved  difficult  to 
digest.  Another  12  days  provided  enough  recuperation  to  travel  on  to 
Peking  by  train.  During  their  stay  in  Peking  their  hearts  were  warmed 
by  visits  from  various  Chinese  friends  from  the  interior.  Finally  the 
transfer  to  Weihsien  took  place  and  life  was  somewhat  easier  again, 
even  though  they  were  still  prisoners  in  a concentration  camp. 

In  camp  they  were  allowed  no  contact  with  the  natives.  Anyone 
who  traded  over  the  wall  did  so  under  threat  of  severe  punishment. 
The  camp  was  unsanitary  and  water  was  scarce.  The  food  was  poor; 
often  the  supplies  did  not  arrive  in  time  and  when  they  did  arrive  the 
meat  was  frequently  too  spoiled  to  use.  Generally  bread,  water  and 
tea  supplemented  the  rations. 

Everyone  was  assigned  a task.  Classes  were  started  for  kindergarten, 
grade,  and  high  school.  Aside  from  Sunday  meetings  there  were  various 
religious  services  every  day,  including  Bible  studies.  Song  services, 
community  sings,  a brass  band,  and  even  a rendition  of  The  Crucifixion 
helped  to  keep  the  internees  busy.  (For  a more  detailed  and  very  inter- 
esting description  of  life  in  this  camp  see  Shantung  Compound  by  Lang- 
don  Gilkey,  Harper  & Row,  New  York,  1966.) 

After  20  months  of  interment  the  Browns’  names  appeared  on  the 
prisoner  exchange  list.  In  1943  they  were  released  with  200  others  and 
sent  to  Shanghai  to  board  the  S.S.  Teia  Maru,  which  would  take  them 
to  Goa,  India.  The  ship  was  crowded.  Many  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 
Water  was  scarce  and  food  insufficient — the  rice  was  frequently  full 
of  worms.  They  were  happy  to  be  transferred  finally  to  the  Gripsholm 
but  were  sorry  for  those  that  had  to  go1  the  other  way. 

It  was  a happy  sight  at  last  to  view  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New 
York.  But  America  did  not  keep  the  Browns  for  long.  They  enjoyed 
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seeing  their  children,  and  Henry  served  as  supply  minister  at  Aberdeen, 
Idaho.  Then  once  more  they  headed  back  for  China. 

Henry  was  an  aggressive  individual,  respected  by  both  Chinese  and 
co-workers.  He  was  not  afraid  to  assert  himself  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
At  times  he  may  not  have  been  understood  but  he  sought  to  do  the 
will  of  Him  whom  he  served.  Henry  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
a missionary  to  take  on  the  native  standard  of  living.  In  his  view  this 
would  only  endanger  an  alien’s  health  and  make  him  unable  to  best 
serve  the  Master.  Besides,  the  missionary  was  to  teach  sanitation  and 
a higher  standard  of  life. 

Missionaries  Brown  often  went  out  into  the  countryside  for  evange- 
listic purposes,  sometimes  taking  a tent  for  their  services.  Ox  cart  and 
wheelbarrow  were  used  but  were  time-consuming  travel  methods. 
It  was  a great  help  when  a Model  T Ford,  and  later  a Model  A were 
acquired. 

Difficult  times  for  the  natives  also  meant  more  heartaches  for  the 
foreigners.  There  were  times  of  drought,  famine,  and  also  floods  when 
the  Yellow  River  broke  its  dikes  and  came  within  a mile  of  the  mission 
compound.  There  were  days  of  unrest  when  robber  bands  infested  the 
countryside. 

As  an  individual  Henry  was  somewhat  withdrawn,  finding  it  difficult 
to  come  really  close  to  others.  He  always  seemed  lonesome;  this  may 
have  served  to  push  him  harder  toward  his  goal.  For  relaxation  and 
to  gain  perspective  he  often  took  long  walks  in  the  evenings— something 
the  children  still  remember. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  many  memorable  experiences  of  her  own  in  China. 
At  first  it  was  difficult  being  the  only  white  woman.  People  would  press 
around  her  to  see  the  “white  she-devil”  with  the  big  feet,  for  the 
native  women  still  had  their  feet  bound.  The  Chinese  would  peer 
over  the  wall  to  see  how  she  milked  the  cow.  Milk  was  new  to  them. 
At  times  she  traveled  with  the  Bible  women,  especially  after  the  children 
were  a bit  older.  The  wheelbarrow  was  used  to  travel  to  various  vil- 
lages to  bring  them  the  gospel.  Since  the  mission  operated  democrat- 
ically, with  the  group  making  the  assignments,  the  Browns  lived  at 
various  locations.  During  the  early  years  they  lived  mostly  at  Kai  Chow, 
where  the  work  began,  but  later  also  at  Taming  Fu  to  the  north. 

After  spending  almost  40  years  in  China,  Henry  and  Mary  Brown 
came  back  to  the  United  States  in  1949.  They  retired  at  Freeman, 
South  Dakota.  By  nature  an  active  man,  Henry  Brown  served  the  Beth- 
el Church  at  Dolton,  South  Dakota,  for  two  years  as  supply  pastor. 

Once  more  difficulties  brought  Henry  to  the  doctor.  Surgery  was  of 
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no  avail.  Mrs.  Brown  patiently  cared  for  her  husband.  On  premonition 
the  three  children,  scattered  with  their  families  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Newton,  Kansas,  and  Detroit,  Michigan,  decided  to  have  a reunion 
and  quiet  celebration  for  their  parents’  forty-ninth  wedding  anniversary. 
How  happy  they  were  later  for  this  since  God  took  their  father  rather 
suddenly  the  following  September.  Henry  had  lived  to  see  and  know  nine 
of  his  ten  grandchildren.  He  died  September  18,  1959,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Small  and  wiry,  Mrs.  Brown  is  a woman  of  amazing  energy.  She  often 
visits  the  sick  at  the  Freeman  hospital  and  at  the  local  Home  for  the 
Aged.  In  the  fall  of  1961  she  was  urged  to  visit  her  son  Roland  and 
family  in  Taiwan.  Although  dubious  about  the  undertaking  she  never- 
theless went  and  had  a happy  time.  She  was  an  inspiration  to  the  mis- 
sionaries there  and  also  a welcome  visitor  at  the  hospital.  She  extended 
her  visit  until  the  following  spring  before  returning  to  Freeman  where 
she  resides  at  this  writing. 


SOURCES 

1.  The  first  draft  of  this  biography  of  her  father  was  written  by  Mrs.  Menno 
(Jessie)  Gaeddert  upon  request  and  is  used  here  with  some  modifications  and 
additions. 

Other  sources:  H.  J.  Brown,  Chips  of  Experiences  (n.p.:  Witness  Publishing 
House,  1929)  and  In  Japanese  Hands  (North  Newton:  Published  by  the  author, 
1943).  These  two  books  contain  much  detailed  and  interesting  material  relating 
’the  life  and  experiences  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Brown  as  well  as  of  the  total 
General  Conference  mission  in  China.  H.  J.  Brown,  “The  Early  History  of  Our 
China  Mission”  (Unpublished  MS.  in  Bethel  College  Historical  Library);  “China,” 
The  Mennonite  (February  9,  1960),  p.  86;  Ed.  G.  Kaufman,  The  Mennonite 
Missionary  Interest,  Mennonite  Book  Concern,  Berne,  Indiana,  1931,  p.  160  ff., 
Appendix  I,  p.  323  ff. 
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V.  LATER  PIONEERS 


Of  The  General  Conference 


Mennonite  Church 


LATER  PIONEERS 


Heinrich  D.  Penner 
1862-1933 


David  Toews 
1870-1947 


Sister  Catherine  Voth 
1878-1926 

Sister  Frieda  Kaufman 
1883-1944 


Christian  E.  Krehbiel 
1869-1948 


Benjamin  Ewert 
1870-1958 


Jacob  A.  Schowalter 
1879-1953 


Christian  J.  Goering 
1869-1954 


Peter  P.  Wedel 
1884- 


HEINRICH  D.  PENNER 
1862  - 1933 


When  Heinrich  Daniel  Penner  died  in  1933  at  the  age  of  71,  over 
a thousand  friends  and  relatives  attended  his  funeral.  Many  of  those 
present  were  former  students  of  his  or  members  of  one  of  the  churches 
he  had  pastored;  many  others  had  known  him  as  president  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Mennonites  or  had  worked  on  some  church  or  Conference 
committee  with  him.  Others  had  learned  to  know  him  in  still  another 
capacity.  For  all,  his  life  was  an  inspiration  and  a challenge.1 

Heinrich  Penner  was  bom  March  9,  1862,  in  the  village  of  Schardau, 
Molotschna,  South  Russia,  the  ninth  child  in  a family  of  1 1 . When  he 
was  four  years  old  the  family  moved  from  Schardau,  where  his  father, 
Daniel  Penner,  was  a schoolteacher,  to  Rueckenau.  At  Rueckenau, 
Heinrich’s  father  worked  a small  farm  of  about  40  acres  and  started  a 
lumberyard  which  was  financed  by  two  cousins,  Peter  Schmidt  and 
Franz  Martens.2 

Heinrich  spent  about  seven  years  in  school  at  Rueckenau  before 
coming  to  America.  During  these  years  Daniel  Penner  contracted  rheu- 
matism and  had  to  walk  on  crutches.  There  were  no  doctors  in  the 
Russian  settlement  to  relieve  his  suffering.  On  February  8,  1871, 
Heinrich’s  father  passed  away. 

Daniel’s  death  left  a large  family  with  no  means  of  support.  A little 
over  a year  and  a half  later  his  widow  married  Cornelius  Duerksen. 
The  newly  formed  family,  now  two  families  in  one,  moved  to  Rosenort, 
and  in  1874,  immigrated  to  America.  The  four  oldest  Penner  children 
remained  in  Russia.  This  parting  was  very  difficult  for  their  mother. 
The  trip  across  the  ocean  was  uneventful  except  for  a fire  which  broke 
out  aboard  ship.  It  was  soon  brought  under  control.  The  boat  was  a 
converted  cattle  boat,  and  its  passengers  were  very  crowded.  The 
youngest  Penner,  Isaac,  remembered  that  the  beds  were  very  close 
together  and  three  or  four  high. 

Of  the  Penner  children  remaining  in  Russia,  only  one,  Gertrude, 
(Mrs.  Frank  Jantzen)  and  her  family,  came  to  America  three  years 
later.  Those  in  America  carried  on  a lively  correspondence  with  those 
in  Russia  as  long  as  possible.  For  a number  of  years  after  he  grew  up, 
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Heinrich  Penner  exchanged  views  on  social,  religious,  educational,  and 
political  matters  with  three  nephews  who  were  well-educated  teachers 
in  Russia.  Years  after  correspondence  had  been  prohibited  he  was 
told  by  a refugee  that  two  of  these  nephews,  who  were  brothers,  had 
been  put  to  death  because  of  their  viewpoints.  The  third  was  able  to 
leave  Russia  in  1923,  a member  and  leader  of  a group  of  50  emigrants 
who  came  to  Canada.  Soon  after  this,  no  more  correspondence  could 
be  carried  on. 

After  landing  in  New  York,  the  Penner — Duerksen  family  came  to 
the  Kansas  prairies  by  train.  It  was  August  when  they  arrived.  At  Flor- 
ence, the  last  station  on  the  line,  Cornelius  Duerksen  bought  a team 
of  horses  and  a wagon  and  took  the  family  to  the  farm  of  Rudolph 
Riesen,  which  was  located  somewhere  between  the  present  towns  of 
Hillsboro  and  Marion.  The  immigrants  stayed  with  the  Riesens  four 
weeks  until  they  could  move  into  the  newly-built  dugout  on  their  own 
farm 

The  dugout  was  a one-room  affair.  The  floor  was  three  to  four  feet 
below  ground  level  and  all  12  members  of  the  family  lived  in  that  one 
room.  There  were  no  beds  to  sleep  on,  only  straw.  Heinrich  was  then 
1 2 years  old. 

Soon  tragedy  struck  the  family  again.  On  May  14,  1878,  Gertrude 
Duerksen  died.  After  living  for  six  years  with  Stepfather  Cornelius 
Duerksen,  the  Penner  children  separated  from  the  Duerksen  family. 

Gertrude  Penner  Duerksen  had  appointed  two  guardians  for  her 
minor  children  before  her  death.  Heinrich  Richert  and  John  Voth — 
these  two  men  now  made  it  possible  for  young  Heinrich  Daniel  Penner 
to  enter  Peter  Balzer’s  school — held  in  the  Balzer  home — the  coming 
year.  Heinrich  later  wrote, 

I was  the  first  one  to  enter  school  as  a student  of  the  Kansas  Con- 
ference. This  school  was  a great  blessing  to  me.  Rev.  Balzer  proved 
in  his  teaching  that  he  sought  first  ‘the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,’  and  without  much  admonition,  he  influenced  me  to 
endeavor  to  do  the  same  through  his  example. 

Balzer’s  school  began  the  latter  part  of  November  and  ended  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  school  term  lasting  only  three  months.  At  the 
close  of  this  school,  Heinrich  went  to  the  public  school  at  Marion, 
Kansas,  for  another  two  months.  He  followed  the  same  procedure  the 
following  year,  1879-80. 

After  entering  school  again  in  the  fall  of  1880,  Heinrich  contracted 
a severe  cold  which  affected  his  eyes  so  seriously  that  he  had  to  dis- 
continue school.  After  awhile  his  right  eye  became  totally  blind.  His 
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left  eye,  though  considerably  improved,  was  still  very  weak.  The  expe- 
rience was  a great  trial  for  him. 

For  the  next  few  years,  Heinrich  Penner  worked  on  the  farm  and 
in  various  business  places.  But  as  his  health  improved  he  and  his 
brother  Isaac,  who  was  always  very  close  to  him,  bought  160  acres 
northeast  of  Hillsboro.  The  farm  was  located  one  mile  east  of  the  Jo- 
hannestal  Church  where  Heinrich  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  for  awhile.  They  broke  the  sod  with  a span  of  oxen  and  a span 
of  mules.  To  earn  extra  money  they  would  pick  com,  getting  one- 
eighth  shares.  They  then  shelled  their  share  and  took  it  to  Peabody 
to  sell  for  18  or  20  cents  a bushel.  But  Heinrich  was  not  much  of  a 
farmer  and  he  soon  sold  his  share  of  the  quarter  section. 

During  the  time  of  recuperation  from  his  illness,  Penner  was  re- 
ceiving instruction  preparatory  to  baptism.  On  December  4,  1881, 
he  was  baptized  by  Pastor  Jacob  Buller  and  received  into  the  Alexan- 
derwohl  Church.  With  improvement  in  his  health,  Heinrich’s  left  eye 
improved,  too,  so  that  he  could  read  again.  A desire  to  study  returned. 
However,  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  did  not. 

Heinrich  had  been  staying  with  the  John  Dalke  family  during  his 
illness;  soon  he  became  acquainted  with  Dalke’s  sister  Katharina.  This 
acquaintance  culminated  in  marriage  on  April  29,  1884.  Heinrich  and 
Katharina  lived  with  her  parents,  the  Cornelius  Dalkes,  for  the  next  few 
years. 

When  Heinrich  Penner’s  friends  and  relatives  noticed  his  improved 
condition  they  insisted  that  he  become  a schoolteacher.  He  was  afraid 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  pass  the  teachers’  examination,  but  with 
his  diligent  application,  he  did  pass  and  became  a teacher.  Heinrich 
sometimes  told  his  children  how,  while  attending  County  Teachers 
Institute  for  the  first  time,  he  and  his  roommates  ate  crackers  and  tea 
for  breakfast,  tea  and  crackers  for  dinner,  and  both  for  supper. 

In  speaking  of  his  teaching  career,  Heinrich  Penner  said,  “I  changed 
residence  and  place  of  work  rather  frequently,  but  every  change  was 
a gain  for  me,  for  it  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  study  new  books  and 
courses  and  to  keep  up  with  the  times.”  This  was  the  attitude  which 
he  held  during  all  his  life  and  which  was  responsible  for  his  gaining 
the  liberal  views  that  he  later  held.  He  first  taught  the  Rosenort  School, 
now  the  Lighthouse  School.  During  this  time  his  noon  meal  often  con- 
sisted of  only  one  raw  egg.  In  1889  he  moved  to  Lehigh  where  he 
was  principal  of  the  Lehigh  elementary  school  for  four  years. 

In  1893  the  new  Bethel  College  was  ready  to  accept  students  but 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  first  faculty.  Through  C.  H. 
Wedel,  first  president  of  Bethel  College  and  a good  friend  of  Penner’s 
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the  board  of  directors  invited  Heinrich  to  teach  German  and  English 
in  the  elementary  branches.3  The  Penner  family  lived  in  Newton  and 
Heinrich  usually  walked  back  and  forth  to  the  College. 

While  at  Bethel,  Penner  was  one  of  a group  which  was  instrumental 
in  starting  the  German  Teachers  Institute.  The  Institute  helped  to  unify 
Mennonite  elementary  schools  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers. 

During  this  time  Heinrich  Penner  began  to  feel  a call  to  the  ministry. 
The  call  was  substantiated  in  1897  when  officials  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Hillsboro  asked  him  to  become  assistant  pastor.  He 
accepted  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  June  27,  1897,  by  J.  S. 
Hirschler.  In  1908  he  was  installed  elder  of  the  Hillsboro  Church  by 
W.  J.  Ewert  and  John  Plenert. 

While  at  Hillsboro,  Penner  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a Menno- 
nite preparatory  school  (the  Hillsboro  Vorbereitungs-Schule)  and 
served  as  its  instructor  for  16  years. 

After  the  public  schools  in  the  state  began  to  improve  by  extending 
the  school  term  and  by  adding  new  courses  to  the  curriculum,  and 
by  increasing  the  requirements  of  the  schoolteachers,  the  result  was 
to  cut  down  the  German  church  school  term  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  work.  Students  coming  from  rural  communities  to  Bethel  College 
were  inadequately  prepared  to  take  up  the  elementary  German  of- 
fered in  the  college.  Instead  of  bringing  the  elementary  church  school 
and  the  college  into  closer  relationship,  the  tendency  was  to  separate 
them  more  and  more.  Then,  too,  it  was  evident  that  not  all  young 
people  could  afford  to  acquire  a college  education,  and  since  the 
standards  of  the  church  schools  were  cut  down  from  their  former 
level,  the  young  people  were  insufficiently  prepared  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  life.  This  situation  naturally  created  a new  field 
for  a school  that  would  fit  in  between  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  college. 

Professor  H.  D.  Penner,  instructor  in  the  elementary  branches  in 
Bethel  College,  was  the  first  to  see  this  need,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  ending  1896,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  college  to 
start  a preparatory  school  in  the  fall  of  1897  at  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 
The  school  was  started  as  a private  school  at  Professor  Penner’s 
own  risk.  . . . The  school  year  of  this  preparatory  school  was  divided 
into  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each;  the  terms  were  so  arranged 
that  the  first  term  ended  before  the  Christmas  vacation  and  the 
second  term  about  the  close  of  March.  The  tuition  was  $7.50  per 
term  if  paid  in  advance,  or  $2.75  per  month.  Those  desiring  to  take 
only  a few  branches  had  to  pay  $4.50  for  each  branch  per  term.  The 
curriculum  provided  material  for  a two-year  course. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Penner  conducted  his  private  preparatory  school  suc- 
cessfully until  1913.  Already  in  1911,  Rev.  Penner  had  planned  to 
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move  to  Newton,  but  as  he  wished  that  the  school  should  continue 
after  he  had  left,  he  remained  two  more  years  at  his  post  in  order 
to  give  friends  of  the  school  an  opportunity  to  organize  an  associa- 
tion. The  organization  was  finally  completed  by  members  of  the 
churches  at  Hillsboro,  Johannestal  and  Brudertal.4 

For  14  of  the  16  years  spent  at  Hillsboro,  the  Penner  family  gave 
room  and  board  to  some  of  the  students  of  the  school.  With  the  growth 
of  the  school  additional  help  in  both  home  and  school  had  to  be  secured. 
Finally  the  combination  of  school  work,  disciplining  of  students,  and 
full-time  pastoral  work  became  too  strenuous  for  him  and  he  accepted 
the  call  to  return  to  Bethel  College  in  1913. 

In  summers  Heinrich  continued  his  interest  in  education  in  a different 
fashion:  he  sold  books.  His  daughter  remembers  that  he  would  hire 
a horse  and  buggy  from  the  livery  stable  and  go  driving  into  the  country 
with  one  or  two  of  his  children  to  sell  books.  People  invited  them  for 
dinner  and  thus  many  friends  were  made  in  addition  to  getting  folks 
interested  in  good  books  and  adding  a little  to  Heinrich’s  meager  bank 
account. 

In  1903  Penner  spent  five  weeks  visiting  20  churches  of  the  Middle 
District  Conference,  engaging  in  evangelistic  work  for  the  home  mission 
board  of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites.5  When  Heinrich 
solicited  money  for  the  erection  of  his  preparatory  school,  he  had  prom- 
ised that  when  he  sold  the  school  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  would  go 
to  missions  and  he  would  keep  only  one-third.  This  he  did  when  he  sold 
the  school. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  professor  of  church  history  at  Bethel 
College  upon  his  return  to  Newton,  Penner  was  also  the  pastor  and 
spiritual  advisor  for  the  deaconesses  and  patients  of  the  Bethel  Deacon- 
ess Home  and  Hospital  and  taught  Bible  and  deaconess  history  at  the 
hospital.  He  preached  at  the  hospital  every  other  Sunday  during  the 
winter  so  he  had  many  calls  to  preach  elsewhere  on  his  “free”  Sundays 
during  the  year.  Heinrich  served  both  the  college  and  the  hospital  for 
four  years,  from  1913  to  1917,  and  the  hospital  only  from  1917  to  1920. 

The  Penners  lived  on  the  campus  in  the  present  Welty  home  during 
this  time,  so>  Heinrich  walked  across  town  from  the  college  to  the 
hospital  unless  the  weather  was  unfit.  In  1919,  while  a spiritual  advisor 
at  the  hospital,  he  wrote  a booklet  for  use  by  the  sisters  and  nurses  called 
Kurze  Andachtert  Fuer  Schwestern  und  ihre  Pflegebefohlenen  im  Bethel 
Diakonissenhospital.  The  next  year,  because  some  of  the  hospital’s 
constituency  did  not  agree  with  all  his  views  and  because  he  was  asked 
to  assume  some  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  for 
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which  he  didn’t  feel  qualified,  Penner  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion which  he  did  in  September,  1920. 

Penner  served  as  vice-president  of  the  General  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites  from  1908-1911  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1911. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1914  for  the  term  through  1917.  He  also  served 
on  the  catechism  revision  committee  during  this  period.6  As  president 
of  the  Conference  during  World  War  I he  sent  a telegram  to  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  on  behalf  of  Mennonites  and  their  faith  in  principles 
of  peace.7 

In  the  fall  of  1920  a call  came  to  Penner  from  the  church  at  Beat- 
rice, Nebraska,  for  his  service  as  English-speaking  minister.  Up  until 
that  time  the  Mennonite  church  in  general  had  desired  services  in  the 
German  language,  so  he  welcomed  this  unusual  opportunity  to  serve. 
Penner  was  also  on  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  General  Con- 
ference from  1917  to  1926.  In  1926,  Heinrich  began  serving  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Geary,  Oklahoma,  and  helped  the  congregation 
build  their  new  church. 

As  he  grew  older,  Heinrich  Penner  grew  more  courageous  in  ex- 
pounding his  views.  When  he  read  a paper  at  the  Western  District  Con- 
ference in  October,  1932,  quite  a reaction  was  stirred  up.  As  soon 
as  he  finished  speaking  on  “The  Twofold  Nature  of  the  Kingdom,” 
based  on  Matthew  13:44,  a delegate  moved  that  the  paper  be  neither 
recorded  in  the  minutes  nor  published,  and  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  Pastor  Penner’s  heretical  views  and  report  back 
to  the  conference  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  motion  was  seconded 
but  did  not  carry.  After  some  discussion  two  other  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

“That  the  Conference  express  itself  regarding  the  exposition  of  the 
Scripture  passage  presented  by  H.  D.  Penner”  and  “That  ...  we 
still  believe  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  blood  is  the  only  way 
to  forgiveness  of  sin.” 

This  was  a compromise  action  to  lessen  the  condemnation  of  Penner 
and  still  partially  satisfy  his  critics.8 

Besides  the  pamphlet  mentioned  above,  Penner  also  wrote  the  follow- 
ing booklets:  Kurzer  Leitfaden  fuer  den  Religionsunterricht  in  der 

Kinderlehre;  Leibes-und  Seelenpflege  bei  Kranken , (Newton,  Kansas, 
1916);  Our  Christian  Catechism , Confession  and  Covenant;  A Short 
Course  of  Study  in  the  Rudiments  of  the  Christian  Religion  for  High 
School  Students,  Deaconess  Probationers,  Students  in  Nurses  Training 
Schools,  and  Lay  Workers,  (Beatrice,  Nebraska);  The  Twofold  Nature 
of  the  Kingdom,  (Geary,  Oklahoma,  1932). 
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Heinrich  Penner  became  ill  in  1933  with  a ruptured  appendix.  He 
was  operated  on  but  did  not  respond  favorably.  He  died  on  October  26, 
1933.  He  had  prepared  his  sermon  for  the  Sunday  on  which  he  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  but  was  not  able  to  deliver  it. 

During  this  fatal  illness  Heinrich  suffered  a great  deal  of  pain. 
But  he  told  his  family  how  wonderful  medical  science  was,  for  it  could 
relieve  suffering  from  pain  by  the  use  of  sedatives.  He  could  still 
vividly  recall  how  his  father  had  suffered  before  his  death  because  no 
medicine  was  available  in  the  Russian  Mennonite  settlement. 

H.  D.  Penner’s  death  came  as  a severe  shock  to  his  church,  his 
family,  and  especially  his  wife,  who  never  completely  recovered  from  it. 
Their  golden  wedding  anniversary  would  have  been  celebrated  the 
following  April.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  the  First  Menno- 
nite  Church  cemetery  east  of  Hillsboro.  His  wife,  Katharina  (Dalke) 
Penner,  followed  him  in  death  on  January  16,  1944. 

H.  D.  Penner  was  a good  husband  and  a kind  and  thoughtful  father. 
His  large  family  was  always  a great  joy  to  him.  Of  the  14  children  that 
he  fathered,  12  grew  to  maturity.  They  were  Rachel  (Mrs.  E.  R.  Rie- 
sen),  Anna  Gertrude,  Daniel,  Christine  (Mrs.  J.  J.  R.  Classen),  Clara 
(Mrs.  W.  A.  Schroeder,  later  Mrs.  H.  J.  Nickel),  Ernest  (deceased), 
Albert,  Linda  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Niles),  Ruth  (Mrs.  J.  K Dirks),  Waldo, 
Hulda  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Haury),  and  Verna  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Miller). 

He  was  a good  disciplinarian  but  not  harsh;  he  provided  amusement 
for  his  children  in  the  form  of  indoor  games,  swings,  croquet  set,  balls, 
bats,  gloves,  and  so  forth,  despite  being  poor;  he  loved  music  and 
liked  to  sing  with  his  children;  and  he  liked  to  tell  stories  to  the  chil- 
dren. He  kept  his  yard  and  garden  neat  and  loved  nature.  Heinrich  was 
also  systematic,  keeping  accurate  records  of  all  his  finances.  He  filled 
up  ledger  after  ledger  with  seemingly  trifling  expenditures  and  income, 
and  kept  track  of  all  gifts  and  small  loans  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children. He  was  always  in  demand  as  a speaker  for  civic,  youth,  and 
school  groups.  Youth  recognized  him  as  a friend  and  counselor  and 
always  expressed  their  appreciation  of  him  whether  on  the  street,  in 
the  home,  or  in  the  church.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence 
not  only  with  his  immediate  family  and  close  friends  but  with  mis- 
sionaries at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  church  and  school  officials 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

H.  D.  Penner  took  daily  walks  for  his  health  and  was  always  an 
early  riser.  On  cold  mornings  he  would  start  the  fires  in  all  the  stoves. 
Saturday  was  “his  day”  because  he  was  preparing  and  putting  the 
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finishing  touches  on  his  sermon  and  talks  for  the  next  day.  He  used 
many  notebooks  in  which  to  paste  clippings  and  to  make  remarks 
concerning  the  clippings.  Many  clippings  came  from  the  Christian 
Century.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  well-read  and  that  he  was  continually 
broadening  his  viewpoint.  On  one  page  of  such  a notebook  is  a clipping 
which  contains  the  word  erudition.  He  marked  it  for  vowel  sounds 
and  emphasis,  along  with  the  meaning.  He  used  up  several  Bibles  by 
filling  them  full  of  marginal  notes  and  thoughts.  He  was  constantly 
searching  for  truth  and  finding  it  almost  everywhere. 

Pastor  J.  M.  Regier  in  a letter  to  the  Penner  family  after  his  death 
said  of  H.  D.  Penner: 

“Your  husband  and  father  did  more  to  get  many  people  to  think 
independently  on  vital  questions  than  anyone  I know  of.  He  had 
very  definite  convictions  and  was  fearless  in  expressing  them.” 

P.  S.  Goertz,  representing  the  Bethel  College  faculty,  said, 

“He  will  long  be  remembered  by  us  as  a man  of  conviction  conse- 
crated to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  church.  He  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all.  His  faith,  his  optimism,  and  his  courageous  spirit 
serve  as  a challenge  to  us.” 
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CHRISTIAN  E.  KREHBIEL 
1869  - 1948 


Mennonite  conferences  have  always  had  an  important  role  in  the 
Krehbiel  family.  Christian  Krehbiel  was  a young  married  man  in  the 
choir  at  Summerfield,  Illinois,  when  the  third  session  of  the  General 
Conference  was  having  difficulty  choosing  a site  for  its  school;  he 
spoke  up  and  suggested  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  At  the  next  conference, 
having  now  been  elected  minister,  he  delivered  one  of  the  sermons  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Wadsworth  school. 

Besides  participating  in  Conference  school  activities,  he  was  leader 
of  Conference  missionary  endeavor  for  over  24  years,  chairman  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Guardians  which  helped  Russian  Mennonites  settle 
in  the  prairie  states,  and  engaged  in  many  other  projects.  He  also  served 
as  traveling  minister  for  the  Conference  beginning  in  1869,  the  year 
that  Christian  Emmanuel  was  born  at  Summerfield,  Illinois,  on  Septem- 
ber 25. 1 

Growing  up  in  this  kind  of  household,  it  is  not  unusual  that  Chris- 
tian’s son,  C.  E.  Krehbiel,  later  became  a leading  executive  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  that  he  passed  on  to  his  son, 
the  writer,  Olin  Krehbiel,  a deep  interest  and  affection  for  the  church. 
We  practically  lived  Conference  at  our  house,  so  much  so  that  while 
attending  conference  sessions  with  Father  in  1923  I got  my  first  glimpse 
of  my  wife-to-be,  and  some  years  later  when  we  were  married  our 
honeymoon  was  spent  going  to  conference! 

Christian  E.  Krehbiel  was  the  seventh  child  bom  to  Pastor  Christian 
Krehbiel  and  his  wife  Susanna  Ruth.  The  boy’s  great-grandfather, 
Johann  Strohm,  was  a preacher  in  Bavaria  who  had  come  to  America 
but  died  shortly  after  arriving  in  Iowa.  C.  E.’s  grandfather,  Pastor  David 
Ruth,  was  elected  to  the  committee  to  draw  up  the  plan  for  the  union 
of  Mennonite  churches  of  America  at  the  first  General  Conference. 
One  of  Christian’s  brothers  was  H.  P.  Krehbiel,  who  was  author 
of  a two-volume  history  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

One  cold  winter  day  during  C.  E.’s  childhood  at  Summerfield,  the 
pigs  broke  out  of  the  pen.  Since  the  older  children  were  in  school  Chris- 
tian was  told  to  help  round  them  up.  He  was  stationed  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  barn  to  head  them  off  if  they  came  that  way.  His  father  went 
around  the  other  side  of  the  barn,  found  where  the  pigs  had  gotten 
out,  drove  them  in,  fixed  the  fence,  and  went  into  the  house. 

Some  time  later  the  boy’s  mother  asked,  “Where  is  Christ?”  Then  his 
father  remembered  and  hurried  out  to  find  him  still  standing  there,  his 
feet  frozen  so  badly  that  his  toes  peeled  and  the  toenails  were  damaged. 
Those  were  days  when  children  were  expected  to  obey  orders  without 
questions.  C.  E.  said  that  was  one  time  mother  really  lectured  father. 

As  a boy  young  Christian  peddled  milk  from  his  father’s  dairy  to 
Summerfield.  On  one  occasion  a man  gave  him  25  cents.  Not  knowing 
how  many  tickets  to  sell  for  that  amount,  C.  E.  gave  the  man  25  tickets 
for  25  quarts  of  milk.  Later  the  man  laughingly  returned  20  tickets. 

When  C.  E.  was  nine  years  old  his  parents  and  family  moved  to 
Halstead,  Kansas.  En  route  by  train  they  had  to  change  cars  and  when 
it  was  discovered  that  C.  E.  had  forgotten  his  hat  on  the  first  car  he 
got  his  ears  slapped.  Living  was  primitive,  as  the  farm  had  to  be  built 
up  from  raw  land.  Christian  herded  cattle  on  the  prairie  with  his  pony, 
plowed  with  oxen,  planted  hedge  fences,  and  did  other  types  of  labor. 
But  there  also  were  times  when  he  could  hunt,  fish,  and  swim.  He 
learned  to  imitate  the  meadowlark  and  later  wrote  a song  entitled,  “The 
Kansas  Meadowlarks.”2 

After  completing  grade  school  C.  E.  entered  the  Mennonite  Prepara- 
tory School  (Halstead  Mennonite  Seminary)  in  1887.  Three  years  later 
he  left  school  to  become  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Industrial 
Training  School  conducted  by  his  father  on  their  farm  southeast  of 
Halstead.  In  1893  he  visited  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  and  heard 
D.  L.  Moody.  Later  he  also  heard  F.  B.  Meyer,  Joseph  Parker  and 
other  preachers  in  Europe. 

In  1894  and  1895  C.  E.  along  with  others,  was  a shareholder  in  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  Stock  Company  which  had  126  cattle  at  Washita, 
Oklahoma.  They  also  had  some  horses.  It  must  have  been  around  this 
time  that  Christian  was  on  a hunting  trip  in  the  Washita  mountains — 
an  experience  about  which  he  used  to  tell  his  children.  He  then  entered 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia  and  graduated  as  valedictorian 
of  the  class  of  1897. 

In  his  earlier  years  young  Christian  had  been  known  by  the  shortened 
nickname  “Christ.”  Later,  feeling  this  tended  to  be  sacrilegious,  he 
chose  to  be  known  by  his  initials,  C.  E.  This  distinguished  him  from 
his  father,  who  was  also  named  Christian. 

C.  E.  taught  school  for  a year  at  Halstead.  One  of  his  pupils  was 
Frieda  Kaufman  who  later  became  Sister  Superior  of  the  Bethel  Dea- 
coness Hospital  in  Newton.  He  was  elected  as  minister  by  the  Halstead 
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congregation,  but  upon  his  request  to  further  prepare  himself  he  was 
granted  permission  to  attend  seminary. 

C.  E.  entered  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey,  in  1898,  and  studied  under  a conservative  professor,  George 
Siebert.  This  school  catered  to  German-speaking  people;  President 
C.  H.  Wedel  of  Bethel  College  was  one  of  its  graduates. 

When  summer  came,  C.  E.  found  that  a ticket  to  Germany  cost 
$45,  the  same  amount  as  a ticket  to  Halstead;  so  he  went  to  Europe 
and  registered  for  summer  school  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  A life- 
long friend,  Arthur  E.  Hertzler  (the  “Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor”)  was 
studying  medicine  at  the  same  university.  He  remained  there  two  years, 
taking  courses  from  such  professors  as  Hamack  (who  was  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  day  and  who  was  very  popular),  Seeberg, 
Kohler,  Pfleiderer,  Kaftan,  Paulson,  Lasson,  Gunkel,  Delitsch,  Del- 
brueck,  Strack  and  Weiss.3 

While  C.  E.  was  at  Berlin  university,  a meeting  was  called  for  June 
20,  1899,  to  organize  the  non-fraternity  students  who  were  in  the 
majority;  about  1,000  of  the  10,000  were  present.  C.  E.  remembers 
that  there  was  debate  about  business  rules  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
with  much  howling,  hissing,  scraping  of  feet  or  applause,  and  some 
hot  remarks  which  he  supposed  were  settled  at  swords’  edge  since  stu- 
dent duels  were  still  practiced  in  those  days.  Many  exhibited  scars  with 
pride. 

Canes  were  very  much  of  a fad  in  Germany  then  and  were  carried 
by  many.  The  first  question  a waiter  asked  you  when  you  sat  down 
to  eat  was,  “Helles  oder  Dunkles?”  (bright  or  dark,  that  meant  either 
beer  or  coffee).  He  was  rather  embarrassed  when  visiting  relatives  in 
the  Pfalz  when  they  could  not  understand  why  he  refused  their  kind 
of  entertainment  of  wine,  beer,  cigars,  and  dancing. 

C.  E.  took  every  opportunity  to  visit  places  of  interest  while  in 
Europe.  He  attended  the  World’s  Fair  in  Paris,  the  Passion  Play  in 
Oberammergau,  toured  Switzerland,  Austria,  saw  the  Weierhof  where 
the  Krehbiels  had  lived,  went  to  Munich,  Halle,  Leipzig,  London  and 
other  places.  In  German  universities  he  came  in  contact  with  higher 
critics  and  liberals;  the  experience  left  him  floundering,  with  no  posi- 
tive message  to  preach  when  he  returned  home.  This  was  a disappoint- 
ment to  Christian’s  parents  and  the  church,  but  he  had  the  moral 
honesty  to  ask  to  be  released  as  a minister.  C.  E.  often  said  he  never 
could  understand  how  some  could  preach  a different  gospel  in  the  name 
of  Christianity.  He  went  into  business,  and  in  time  found  himself;  he 
was  to  be  greatly  used  of  the  Lord  as  a stabilizing  force  in  the  church 
when  the  liberal-fundamentalist  issue  came  to  the  fore  some  years  later. 
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In  1901  C.  E.  went  into  the  book  and  publishing  business  with  his 
brother  Henry  P.  Krehbiel.  This  was  a family  concern  which  started 
when  his  father  helped  his  brother  Dan  finance  the  Beehive  Book  Store 
of  Newton.  This  store  developed  into  the  Western  Book  and  Printing 
Company,  then  into  the  Herald  Book  and  Publishing  Co.  C.  E.  Kreh- 
biel was  secretary  of  the  company  and  did  editorial  work  on  Das 
Kansas  Volksblatt,  later  Post  und  Volksblatt,  and  Der  Herald,  from 
1901  until  1920. 

On  July  27,  1902,  C.  E.  and  Mary  A.  Wirkler  were  married  in  the 
Wirkler  home  on  the  Bethel  College  campus.  The  next  year  he  pur- 
chased a house  at  118  East  12th  Street,  Newton,  for  about  $1,000 
dollars,  including  repairs;  and  the  couple  lived  there  until  1918, 
when  they  moved  to  the  Wirkler  home  at  2727  North  Main,  North 
Newton.  Two  children  were  bom  to  them,  a son  Olin  (this  writer), 
on  December  23,  1904,  and  a daughter  Florence  on  August  26,  1906. 

I have  a number  of  reminiscences  from  childhood.  On  Sundays  our 
horse  Pet  was  hitched  to  the  buggy  and  we  drove  from  Newton  to 
the  Bethel  College  Church.  Then  we  usually  had  a chicken  dinner  at 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Wirklers.  On  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  summer 
we  took  a walk  in  the  woods  to  the  west  of  the  college,  and  often  C.  E. 
would  carve  designs  on  a stick  as  we  observed  nature.  He  was  very 
handy  with  a pocketknife  and  I can  remember  him  showing  us  how 
to  make  and  fly  kites. 

Fourth  of  July  was  a time  when  the  family  went  fishing.  As  we  drove 
back  to  Newton  in  the  evening  we  would  see  the  fireworks  display. 
Mother  was  artistic,  having  taught  art  at  Bethel  College  before  she  was 
married.  I remember  her  belonging  to  the  Newton  Art  Literature  Club. 
Father  was  a good  storyteller  and  would  relate  things  out  of  his 
experience.  He  read  Bible  stories  during  devotions.  He  also  read 
“Arabian  Nights”  for  us.  Father  was  strict  but  he  was  also  understanding 
and  fair  in  his  dealings. 

In  addition  to  the  book  and  publishing  business — which  also  handled 
pianos  and  phonographs — C.  E.  was  a partner  with  his  brother  Henry 
in  some  real  estate  ventures  and  a director  in  the  Moundridge  Mill  and 
the  Goerz  Flour  Mill.  I can  remember  taking  a $10,000  check  to  the 
latter  on  one  occasion.  This  was  to  teach  me  responsibility. 

On  August  4,  1914,  when  World  War  I broke  out  in  Europe,  there 
was  a great  fire  in  Newton  that  destroyed  the  main  city  block,  including 
the  three-story  building  of  the  Herald  Book  and  Publishing  Company. 
We  were  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  fire  whistle  and  saw  a glow  in 
the  sky.  The  first  floor  of  the  Herald  building  had  been  rented  out  to 
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a department  store  next  door.  On  the  second  floor  was  the  bookstore 
and  on  the  third  floor  the  print  shop. 

Father  had  gone  upstairs  to  try  and  save  some  things  and  was 
groping  around  in  the  dark  and  smoke.  H.  P.  called  to  him  to  come 
out,  when  suddenly  the  fire  burned  through  to  the  stairway — his  only 
means  of  escape.  He  grabbed  the  handrail  and  slid  down  to  safety. 

When  Mennonite  Charity  was  organized  by  the  Halstead  church  in 
1908,  C.  E.  served  as  secretary  from  then  until  the  organization’s  dis- 
solution in  1931.  He  was  also  superintendent  of  the  Leisy  Orphan  Aid 
Society  from  1910  to  1948,  and  Sunday  school  superintendent  of  the 
Bethel  College  Church  from  1916  to  1919.  At  the  General  Confer- 
ence sessions  at  Reedley,  California,  in  1917,  a young  people’s  organi- 
zation was  formed  and  C.  E.  was  elected  chairman.  Later  he  edited  the 
youth  page  called  “The  Sower,”  in  The  Mennonite. 

Around  1920,  while  repairing  the  family  washing  machine,  C.  E. 
received  an  infection  in  the  finger  of  his  left  hand.  Blood  poisoning  set 
in  and  his  hand  swelled  up  like  a baseball  glove.  Three  draining  tubes 
were  inserted.  C.  E.  came  near  losing  his  life.  At  that  time  he  made  a 
vow  that  if  spared  he  would  quit  business  and  dedicate  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  service  as  field  secretary  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  This  he  did  until  1930. 

At  the  beginning  of  1922  a call  came  for  C.  E.  Krehbiel  to  go  to 
Russia  for  relief  work  under  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  In 
February  he  and  P.  C.  Hiebert  went  into  southern  Russia  by  way  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Christian  stayed  on  for  over  a year,  supervising  the 
child-feeding  program  and  later  the  clothing  distribution.  When  C.  E. 
left  for  Russia  he  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall  and  weighed  over  200 
pounds;  when  he  returned  he  was  50  pounds  lighter.  He  had  wanted 
to  bring  25  orphans  on  his  return  to  the  United  States — he  had  $4,000 
for  that  purpose — but  he  could  not  get  clearance  from  the  authorities. 

In  the  next  five  months  before  the  coming  Conference  session  he 
was  asked  to  visit  the  churches  and  tell  them  about  conditions  and 
relief  work  in  Russia.  He  spoke  more  than  107  times. 

Christian  E.  Krehbiel  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  December  2, 
1923,  at  the  Bethel  College  Mennonite  Church.  Besides  being  field 
secretary  he  was  General  Conference  statistician  from  1923  to  1938, 
and  chairman  of  the  publication  board.  He  also  served  as  moderator, 
statistician,  and  member  of  the  home  missions  committee  of  the 
Western  District  Conference.  In  addition  he  served  as  deacon  of  the 
Bethel  College  Church  from  1912  to  1927. 

In  1926  C.  E.  was  elected  secretary  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  At  this  time  the  office  of  the  Conference  was  in 
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his  home  until  central  offices  were  established  at  722  Main  Street, 
Newton,  Kansas. 

In  1930  Christian  entered  another  area  of  service:  he  became  the 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Conference  paper,  Christlicher  Bundesbote, 
putting  it  back  on  a paying  basis.  Because  of  ill  health  he  had  to  give 
up  the  paper  in  1946  and  it  was  then  merged  with  Der  Bote  of  Rosthem, 
Saskatchewan. 

Some  years  earlier  on  June  9,  1928,  pastor  C.  E.  Krehbiel  had 
called  an  informal  basket-lunch  meeting  of  those  interested  in  starting 
a church  in  Wichita.  When  the  Mennonite  Charity  dissolved  a few 
years  later,  C.  E.  as  secretary  suggested  that  the  $6,000  assests  be 
given  toward  the  building  of  a church  in  Wichita.  This  was  done. 
He  organized  the  Lorraine  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in  1932  with 
17  charter  members  and  served  as  pastor  for  four  years,  driving  out 
from  Newton  every  Sunday. 

C.  E.  served  on  the  Conference  executive  committee  for  19  years, 
for  12  years  as  secretary  and  for  seven  years  as  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  During  this  time  he  had  a dream  of  the  Conference 
having  its  own  offices.  I remember  him  talking  to  the  family  about 
the  possibility  of  turning  over  our  home  on  the  college  campus  for 
this  purpose.  But  about  that  time  he  got  his  brother  H.  P.  Krehbiel 
interested  in  the  idea  and  was  working  with  him  on  giving  one  of  the 
store  buildings,  which  his  brother  owned,  to  the  Conference  when  he 
died.  However,  Mrs.  Ernest  Leisy,  H.  P.’s  daughter,  carried  through 
the  idea  and  in  1943  gave  the  building  at  722  Main  Street  for  Confer- 
ence offices  in  memory  of  her  parents. 

Bethel  College  conferred  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  upon 
Christian  E.  Krehbiel  in  1941.  From  1943  to  1945  he  served  on  the 
Bethel  faculty  as  assistant  in  ministerial  training.  When  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  was  opened  in  Chicago  in  1945,  C.  E.  taught  for 
the  first  quarter.  He  also  served  on  the  seminary  board  from  1941 
until  he  resigned  in  1947  because  of  health  reasons.  In  1946  he  served 
the  Eden  Mennonite  Church  of  Moundridge,  Kansas,  as  interim  pastor 
while  their  regular  pastor,  Walter  Gering,  was  in  relief  work  in  Europe. 

C.  E.  had  a light  stroke  in  August,  1947,  just  before  the  Conference 
sessions  at  Berne,  Indiana,  which  he  had  planned  to  attend.  He  had 
another  stroke  in  October  but  made  good  recovery  from  both.  On  the 
evening  of  June  9,  1948,  after  an  active  day,  Christian  E.  Krehbiel 
died  at  his  home  of  a heart  attack  at  the  age  of  78.  His  body  was  buried 
in  the  Halstead  cemetery,  not  far  from  his  father’s  grave. 

C.  E.  Krehbiel  chaired  the  first  meeting  that  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  Western  District  Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  On  both  the 
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twenty-fifth  and  fiftieth  anniversaries  of  the  organization  he  was  asked 
to  give  the  history  of  the  Convention.  He  wrote  an  historical  sketch 
of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Halstead,  Kansas,  in  1925,  and  was  author 
of  poems,  short  stories,  etc.  The  last  assignment  the  General  Conference 
gave  him  was  to  prepare  a synopsis  of  the  various  trust  funds  giving 
sources  and  regulations  governing  the  same.4 


SOURCES 

1.  Upon  request,  Olin  Krehbiel,  only  son  of  C.  E.  Krehbiel,  wrote  this  biog- 
raphy of  his  father.  It  is  used  here  with  only  minor  changes. 

2.  He  wrote  the  words  and  the  melody  and  Prof.  Albert  D.  Schmutz  of  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia  wrote  the  piano  accompaniment  and  a flute 
obligato.  This  was  in  1947.  It  was  sent  to  a Boston  Publishing  house  but  they 
were  not  interested. 

3.  See  the  book,  Feeding  the  Hungry  (Scottdale:  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, 1929).  Krehbiel  wrote  Chapter  VII  and  also  “Come,  Little  Nicolai, 
Come.”  pp.  338-340. 

4.  See  Conference  Report  for  1947. 

Other  sources:  “Former  Editor  and  Conference  President  Called  Away  in 
Death,”  Mennonite  Weekly  Review  (June  17,  1948),  p.  1;  Amanda  Ediger,  “An 
Interview  on  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Christian  E.  Krehbiel,”  (Research 
paper,  1944;  MS.  in  Bethel  College  Historical  Library);  “The  Contemporary  Press 
of  Harvey  County,”  The  Newton  Kansan  (The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Number 
(August  22,  1922),  p.  16. 
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CHRISTIAN  J.  GOERING 
1869  - 1954 


A group  of  tired  Russian  immigrants  making  their  way  to  Kansas 
wandered  into  a grocery  store  somewhere  along  the  way  and  bought 
some  beautiful  red  apples.  The  apples  had  a glow  and  brilliant  color 
that  Russian  apples  did  not  have.  The  immigrants  gathered  under  trees 
nearby.  The  apples  were  liberally  passed  out  and  everyone  sat  down 
to  enjoy  the  treat.  At  the  first  bite  they  discovered  that  the  apples 
were  not  crisp  and  firm  but  rather  soft  and  juicy,  with  tiny  seeds  dis- 
tributed all  through  the  fruit.  Furthermore,  the  apples  tasted  terrible. 
The  immigrants  immediately  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  strange 
fruit  was  something  deathly  poisonous  and  threw  away  all  the  American- 
grown  tomatoes.  Christian  J.  Goering,  as  a five-year-old  boy,  was 
a member  of  this  group.1 

The  incident  was  one  of  the  first  of  many  adjustments  to  American 
life  that  these  new  settlers  faced.  They  were  a Mennonite  congregation 
of  300  members  moving  to  the  American  midwest  because  of  the 
threat  of  military  conscription  in  Russia.  Many  of  their  ancestors  had 
made  similar  migrations  from  one  country  to  another  in  search  of 
religious  freedom. 

This  was  also  true  of  the  Jacob  D.  Goering  family.  The  ancestors 
of  Jacob  D.  Goering,  the  immigrant  group’s  assistant  pastor,  had 
originally  lived  in  Switzerland,  then  settled  in  France  in  1673  to  avoid 
religious  persecution.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  they 
moved  to  Austria  and  seven  years  later  migrated  to  Poland.  In  the 
meantime  Mennonites  had  been  invited  by  Catherine  the  Great  to  settle 
in  Russia,  where  she  promised  them  complete  religious  toleration, 
exemption  from  military  obligations,  and  a waiver  on  taxes.  So  in 
1817  the  Goering  ancestors  migrated  to  Russia.2 

In  1860  Jacob  D.  Goering,  then  just  recently  married,  settled  at 
Kotosufka,  Wolhynien,  Russia.  Now  here  he  was,  in  1874,  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children,  sharing  “apples”  under  the  trees,  and  hoping 
as  his  ancestors  had  hoped  before  him  to  find  religious  freedom  in  a 
strange  country. 

The  sixth  of  Jacob’s  eight  children  was  Christian,  born  March  16, 
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1869,  in  Kotosufka.  At  the  time  of  the  journey  to  America  he  was 
only  five  years  old.  The  things  he  remembered  most  clearly  about  the 
trip  were  the  excitement  created  when  the  Russian  Mennonite  farmers 
saw  their  first  whale,  the  experience  with  the  “tomato  apples,”  and 
the  upsetting  of  the  Goerings’  wagon  on  the  trip  from  Peabody,  Kansas, 
to  Halstead,  Kansas.  Everyone  and  everything  was  thrown  out  of  the 
wagon,  but  luckily  no  one  was  hurt. 

The  Jacob  D.  Goering  family  set  up  their  homestead  two  and  three- 
fourths  miles  west  of  what  is  now  Moundridge.  They  were  very  poor, 
barely  having  the  necessities  of  life.  But  Jacob  and  his  wife  made  it 
possible  for  their  children  to  get  some  education.  Young  Christian 
attended  school  for  six  years  in  both  the  district  and  summer  German 
Bible  schools. 

The  first  church  services  were  held  in  the  Immigrant  House,  which 
was  given  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  as  a community  building.  The 
first  church,  built  in  1882,  was  a simple,  small  structure  located  next 
to  the  Immigrant  House. 

After  receiving  catechetical  instruction  young  Christian  was  baptized 
in  December,  1883,  by  Elder  Jacob  Stucky.  As  a young  man  he  helped 
along  in  church  work  by  teaching  Bible  and  Sunday  school.  The  con- 
gregation was  called  Hoffnungsfeld.  Although  of  Swiss  Amish  back- 
ground, in  time  the  people  wished  to  join  one  of  the  three  Mennonite 
groups  located  nearby.  There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  group  to  join.  On  the  north  were  the  Holdeman  people,  later 
the  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  Mennonites;  to  the  south  were  the  “Old” 
Mennonites;  to  the  west  was  the  Hoffnungsau  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  In  1881  they  finally  joined  the  General  Conference. 
However,  they  retained  certain  conservative  Amish  attitudes.  Their 
language  was  South  German,  like  that  of  the  Old  Mennonites  whose 
emphasis  on  simple  clothes,  due  to  Amish  background,  also  appealed 
to  them,  however  the  missionary  interest  of  the  General  Conference 
neighbors  and  past  association  with  them  in  Russia  helped  them  to 
decide  to  join  with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  Old  Mennonites. 

Part  of  the  congregation  believed  in  higher  education  and  missions 
and  was  more  progressive,  while  others  believed  in  retaining  the  old 
customs  and  were  opposed  to  higher  education.  This  disagreement  was 
partially  responsible  for  the  division  of  the  church  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Elder  Jacob  Stucky.  In  1895,  the  Hoffnungsfeld  Church 
divided,  with  the  help  of  a committee  of  the  General  Conference, 
into  Hoffnungsfeld-Salem  and  Hoffnungsfeld-Eden.  In  later  years 
Hoff nungsf eld-S alem  became  known  as  Hoffnungsfeld  or  Hopefield, 
and  Hoffnungsfeld-Eden  became  just  Eden.  The  Eden  Church  member- 
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ship  numbered  approximately  80  in  1895;  the  Hopefield  Church  at  the 
time  was  considerably  larger. 

Upon  organization  of  the  congregation  in  1895,  26-year-old  Christian 
J.  Goering  was  elected  one  of  three  ministers.  The  other  two,  Peter  M. 
Krehbiel  and  Peter  Stucky,  were  older  men.  Christian  deeply  felt 
the  need  of  more  educational  preparation  for  the  task  that  lay  ahead 
of  him  and  decided  to  attend  Bethel  College.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
from  the  community  to  attend  Bethel;  this  action  aroused  considerable 
opposition  to  his  work.  He  attended  Bethel  for  three  years  (1895-98). 
When  his  father’s  failing  eyesight,  together  with  his  mother’s  partially 
crippled  condition,  required  his  help  at  home  he  returned  to  the  farm 
and  took  up  his  ministerial  work. 

The  two  congregations  for  some  time  alternated  their  Sunday  worship 
services  at  the  church.  Later  the  Eden  group  met  in  a schoolhouse, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  erected  their  own  church  building  four 
miles  west  and  one-quarter  mile  north  of  Moundridge.  This  building 
was  dedicated  in  1899. 

On  March  24,  1901,  Christian  J.  Goering  married  Anna  P.  Graber 
of  Freeman,  South  Dakota.  Together  they  faced  the  hard  labor  of  both 
church  and  farm.  Later  in  1901  he  was  elected  elder  of  the  church 
and  officially  ordained  on  March  11,  1902. 

Receiving  no  compensation  from  the  church  during  the  first  years, 
Christian  continued  his  farming.  As  in  his  church  work,  he  was  also 
progressive  in  farming,  his  avocation.  His  farm  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  in  the  community,  with  the  only  two-story  brick  home 
in  the  area.  He  was  always  a lover  of  livestock,  especially  horses,  which 
in  pioneer  years  were  the  main  source  of  power  and  transportation. 
Some  20  horses  were  rather  common  on  most  farms,  and  Goering’ s 
was  no  exception.  He  secured  Shetland  ponies — a rarity  in  1918 — for 
the  children  to  ride  to  school. 

Goering  also  raised  many  hogs;  his  children  remember  that  once 
they  drove  about  200  fattened  hogs  to  Moundridge  (nearly  three  miles) 
for  shipment  to  market.  In  later  years  sheep  replaced  the  swine  be- 
cause less  strenuous  work  was  required.  Members  of  the  family  also 
remember  shipping  a flock  of  about  80  ewes  to  a ranch  in  Oklahoma. 

To  care  for  all  this  livestock  properly,  a lot  of  feed  had  to  be  raised 
and  stored.  C.  J.  Goering  erected  the  first  farm  grain  elevator  in  the 
community,  thus  saving  his  family  time  and  labor  in  caring  for  the 
stock  when  he  was  away  on  church  or  conference  business.  But  in 
spite  of  labor-  and  time-saving  devices,  much  hired  help  was  necessary 
for  so  large  an  operation.  C.  J.  early  joined  the  Farm  Bureau;  and 
he  was  active  in  business,  being  a charter  member  of  several  Mound- 
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ridge  concerns  including  Goering  Hardware,  Co-op  Creamery,  Co-op 
Lumber  and  Service  Station,  Co-op  Elevator,  and  Citizens’  State  Bank. 

The  Christian  J.  Goerings  did  not  rear  their  children  with  a narrow 
outlook  on  life.  Christian  himself  was  broadminded  and  put  little  em- 
phasis on  trivial,  unimportant  things.  Education  was  emphasized  and 
sacrifices  were  made  so  that  all  the  children  got  some  college  education. 
Two  graduated  from  Bethel  College.  Most  of  the  children  taught  for 
some  years.  C.  J.  himself  felt  handicapped  by  his  lack  of  further  edu- 
cation and  as  a pastor  urged  young  people  to  make  good  use  of  educa- 
tional opportunities.  He  served  as  member  of  the  Bethel  College  board 
for  23  years,  from  191 1 to  1934. 

Goering  was  a strong  Conference  supporter  and  was  especially 
interested  in  missions.  Another  interest  was  the  Herald  Publishing 
Company,  of  which  he  was  a charter  board  member;  he  served  on 
the  board  32  years,  from  1920  to  1952. 

Christian  Goering’s  knowledge,  broad  interests,  dedication  and 
participation  in  civic  and  business  affairs  helped  him  understand  and 
lead  his  people  spiritually  and  economically  for  over  half  a century. 
The  Amish  background  of  the  community  made  it  difficult  for  the 
people  to  accept  new  ideas.  They  were  opposed  to  higher  education 
as  being  dangerous  to  their  simple  culture  and  were  skeptical  of  any 
changes.  Their  pastor  needed  patience  and  tact  in  his  ministry.  Though 
Goering  was  progressive  he  did  not  lead  so  rapidly  that  he  lost  contact 
with  his  congregation. 

One  example  of  his  advanced  ideas,  on  the  community  level,  was 
his  concern  in  1944,  when  he  was  75  years  of  age,  for  the  consolidation 
of  a number  of  rural  school  districts  located  near  the  Eden  Church. 
Many  meetings  were  held  and  much  time  was  spent  but  the  desired 
results  were  not  obtained  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Ten  years  later 
the  schools  were  finally  consolidated.  Throughout  his  life  and  ministry, 
the  slow  acceptance  of  more  advanced  ideas  by  his  people  was  a great 
disappointment  to  him. 

His  personality  traits  were  an  asset  to  him  in  this.  He  believed: 
“Don’t  criticize  unless  you  have  something  better  to  offer.”  Though 
progressive-minded  and  a quick  thinker  he  was  deliberate  in  making 
decisions.  Others  said  of  him  that  he  was  a modest  man  of  sacrificial 
nature,  that  he  had  a keen  sense  of  justice,  and  that  he  had  a great  in- 
terest in  the  public  welfare.  His  love  for  his  people  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  great  achievements  despite  opposition  and  disappointments. 

One  of  Christian  J.  Goering’s  interests  was  the  history  of  the  Swiss 
Volhynian  Mennonite  pioneers.  He  (with  Chris.  H.  Goering,  Banker, 
Moundridge,  Kansas,  and  Ed.  G.  Kaufman,  President  of  Bethel  College, 
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North  Newton,  Kansas)  was  instrumental  in  having  a monument  erect- 
ed in  their  honor  four  miles  west  and  one-eighth  mile  north  of  Mound- 
ridge.  It  is  about  thirty  inches  wide  and  seven  feet  tall.  On  the  front 
side  there  is  the  following  inscription,  and  on  the  back  side  is  the  list  of 
the  immigrant  family  names. 

In  Memory  of  the  Swiss  Mennonite  Congregation  of 
Kotosufka,  Volhynia,  Russia 

whose  members  left  Russia  in  Search  of  religious  liberty,  sixty-two 
families  sailing  on  the  “City  of  Richmond,”  landing  in  New  York, 
September  3,  1874,  and  in  October  arriving  on  this  quarter  section 
(S.W.  Quarter,  Section  19-21-2W),  which  was  donated  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company  for  Church  purposes,  and  with  a few  more 
families  arriving  later,  settled  this  neighborhood; 

And  in  Gratitude 

to  them;  and  to  our  beloved  country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  graciously  granted  the  religious  liberty  sought;  and  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  whom  we  give  all  the  honor. 

Their  Descendants  Erected  This  Monument,  October,  1943 
“Everyone  that  hath  forsaken  house,  or  brethren,  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands  for  my  name’s  sake  shall 
receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  ever  lasting  life.”  Matthew 
19:29. 

The  Names  of  the  Immigrant  Families 
(on  the  back  side  of  the  stone) 

Albrecht,  Dirks,  Flickner,  Goering,  Graber,  Kaufman,  Krehbiel, 
Nachtigal,  Schrag,  Schroeder,  Schwartz,  Strausz,  Suter,  Voran, 
Waltner,  Wedel,  Zerger. 

When  C.  J.  Goering  retired  as  minister  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
in  November,  1937,  the  Eden  Church  honored  him  with  the  position 
of  Elder  Emeritus.  That  same  year  he  retired  from  farming  because 
of  ill  health.  The  community  knew  him  affectionately  as  “Uncle  Chris.” 
As  minister,  elder,  and  elder  emeritus  for  59  years,  he  was  more 
responsible  than  any  other  person  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Eden  Church  and  community. 

During  his  ministry  the  church  grew  to  eight  and  one-half  times  its 
original  size,  from  80  to  685  members.  Together  with  other  preachers 
holding  services  with  and  for  him,  some  3,000  sermons  were  delivered. 
He  baptized  553  people  and  married  165  couples. 

“Uncle  Chris”  died  on  December  11,  1954,  at  the  age  of  85  years, 
a very  tired  old  servant  of  God.  Although  he  was  not  always  appreci- 
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ated,  he  will  live  on  in  the  community  for  generations  to  come.  As 
time  goes  on  his  contributions  are  increasingly  recognized.  One  evidence 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  a few  years  ago  the  Eden  congregation  began 
raising  a fund  to  help  endow  the  Bethel  College  Mennonite  Library  and 
Archives  as  a memorial  to  Christian  J.  Goering.  In  1965  it  was  70  years 
since  Eden  congregation  was  organized  and  Goering  chosen  as  minister. 
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DAVID  TOEWS 
1870  - 1947 


In  the  1870’s  Russian  Mennonites  were  fervently  discussing  both 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  rumors  of  universal  military  con- 
scription. One  Mennonite,  Claasz  Epp,  Jr.,  believed  that  the  second 
coming  would  be  soon  and  that  the  place  of  deliverance  for  Christians 
from  the  tribulations  to  come  was  in  the  east.  While  most  Mennonites 
were  planning  to  migrate  to  America  to  preserve  their  religious  free- 
doms, one  group  under  Epp’s  influence  went  to  Asiatic  Russia. 

General  Kaufmann,  governor  of  Tashkent,  Turkestan,  promised  the 
Mennonites  complete  exemption  from  military  service  if  they  would 
settle  in  his  territories  in  Asia.  In  response  to  this  invitation,  Mennonites 
from  the  Trakt  settlement  near  the  Volga,  including  the  family  of 
David  Toews,  set  out  to  unknown  lands  in  the  east.  David  was  then 
ten  years  old;  he  remembered  the  ill-fated  migration  so  clearly  the  rest 
of  his  life  that  years  later  he  still  had  difficulty  in  talking  about  it.1 

Originally  the  Toews  ancestors  had  come  from  Weisshof  near  Tie- 
genhagen  in  the  Marienburger  Werder  of  West  Prussia.  Increasing 
economic  difficulties  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  well 
as  political  pressures  which  would  endanger  the  principle  of  nonresis- 
tance led  the  Mennonites  to  settle  elsewhere.  A group  migrated  to 
Russia  and  in  1853  founded  the  Trakt  settlement  near  the  Volga. 
Jacob  and  Maria  (Wiebe)  Toews  were  among  the  new  settlers  in  the 
province  of  Samara. 

Here  on  February  9,  1870,  one  year  after  his  parents  migrated  from 
Prussia,  David  was  born  in  Lysanderhoeh.  His  father,  Jacob  Toews, 
was  a minister.  In  school  and  in  church  a Christian  atmosphere  pre- 
vailed and  David  learned  much  while  enjoying  happy  years  with  fellow 
playmates. 

Then  came  rumors  of  universal  military  service.  The  rumors  were 
soon  substantiated  and  Mennonites  began  to  leave  the  country.  In 
1880  the  Jacob  Toews  family  joined  the  group  migrating  to  the  east. 
There  were  great  difficulties  and  dangers:  the  burning  heat  and  shift- 
ing sands  of  the  desert,  extreme  thirst,  mounting  and  dismounting 
the  slowly  moving  train  of  wagons  over  mountain  and  valley  and  past 
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deep  canyons.  The  occasional  collapse  of  oxen  and  other  mishaps 
caused  much  loss  of  time.  Sickness  broke  out — typhoid,  cholera,  and 
smallpox — and  some  of  the  travelers  died  en  route. 

The  group  traveled  via  Saratove,  Orenburg,  then,  in  Asia  (along  the 
military  road  of  Syr-Darya),  via  Kasalinsk,  Perowsk,  Kaplanbeck,  and 
the  beautiful,  fertile  plateau  of  Tashkent.  The  news  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  II  reached  them  here:  Governor  Kaufmann  had  also  died. 
What  was  to  become  of  them  now? 

The  government  of  Tashkent  set  aside  a land  area  for  them  several 
hundred  miles  east  of  Tashkent  and  offered  them  an  acceptable  form 
of  alternative  service.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  some  and  thus  was 
founded  the  Aulie-Ata  settlement,  which  later  became  a well-established 
colony.  Not  all,  however,  joined  this  colony;  those  who  accepted  the 
leadership  of  Claasz  Epp  (who  had  meanwhile  arrived),  continued 
their  journey,  and,  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  in 
October,  1882,  founded  the  village  Ak  Metchet  in  his  domain.  They 
suffered  theft  and  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  Turkish  tribes- 
men. The  dream  of  the  paradise  they  had  expected  to  find  vanished; 
Epp  became  more  and  more  fanatic. 

Some  of  the  settlers  in  Khiva  corresponded  with  relatives  in  America 
concerning  migration.  Soon  a group  of  about  20  families  again  took 
up  the  trek,  now  westward  to  the  Volga  through  Russia  and  then 
through  Germany  and  across  the  ocean,  arriving  in  Newton,  Kansas, 
October,  1884,  after  more  than  four  years  of  almost  continuous  wan- 
dering. The  Toews  family  and  some  relatives  were  part  of  this  group. 

David  had  thus  traveled  over  three  continents:  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  He  had  learned  that,  even  though  it  might  be  difficult,  it  was 
possible  to  traverse  a road  that  had  to  be  taken.  David  was  now  a 
youth  of  fourteen,  healthy  and  strong,  talented  and  gifted  with  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  For  a time  he  worked  on  the  farm  of  Bernhard 
Regier.  Then  he  attended  the  Halstead  Seminary  for  three  years  where 
he  studied  under  H.  H.  Ewert  and  C.  H.  Wedel.  He  taught  school 
several  years  at  Elbing  and  Newton.  In  1888  he  was  baptized  in  Newton. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  H.  H.  Ewert,  David  Toews  went  to  Gretna, 
Manitoba,  in  1893  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Manitoba, 
later  concluding  his  formal  education  at  Wesley  College  and  Normal 
School  in  Winnipeg.  Following  this,  he  taught  school  at  Burwalde, 
Manitoba.  In  1898  he  received  a call  to  teach  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
Mennonite  settlements  northwest  of  Rosthern,  at  Tiefengrund,  were  of 
recent  origin.  Many  had  come  from  the  Vistula  Delta  area  in  Prussia; 
a common  origin  united  teacher  and  settlers. 

The  youthful  teacher  was  truly  a man  of  the  people,  living  with  them 
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and  for  them,  always  cheerful  and  optimistic,  loved  and  honored  by 
young  and  old.  In  addition  to  teaching,  he  also  farmed.  In  1900  he 
found  a helpmeet  in  Margarete  Friesen,  from  Tiefengrund,  Saskatche- 
wan. She  brought  with  her  a cheerful  disposition  and  an  abiding  love. 
Eight  children — one  son  and  seven  daughters — were  born  to  them.  Of 
these  the  youngest,  Irene,  died  at  the  age  of  five  through  burns  received 
in  the  fire  that  consumed  their  home  in  December,  1926. 

From  Tiefengrund  the  Toews  family  went  to  Eigenheim,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  in  1904  David  began  his  work  at  the  German-English  Acad- 
emy at  Rosthem  as  teacher  and  principal,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
tinued until  1920.  In  1901  he  was  elected  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Rosenort  Mennonite  Church  at  Rosthern  and  in  1913  he  became  elder 
of  this  church.  He  had  a concern  for  the  various  cultural  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Mennonites  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  founding 
of  the  German-English  Academy.  His  work  was  highly  successful; 
his  students  loved  and  honored  him.  When  pastoral  duties  incident 
to  World  War  I demanded  more  of  his  time  he  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  school  in  1917.  In  1922  he  took  ujp  teaching  in  the  Hei- 
delberg public  school,  relinquishing  this  position  with  the  inception  of 
the  great  immigration  from  Russia  in  1923. 

Toews  served  the  Canadian  General  Conference  first  as  secretary 
and  for  many  years  after  1914  as  chairman.  He  was  skilled  as  a leader, 
genial,  and  always  enthusiastic.  At  business  sessions  he  was  able  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  an  issue  and  present  them  in  digested  form  so 
that  appropriate  resolutions  could  be  drawn  up.  He  was  often  required 
to  travel  to  Ottawa,  Regina,  Winnipeg,  Chicago — even  overseas,  as 
to  the  Mennonite  World  Conferences  of  1930  and  1936.  He  was  well 
qualfied  for  these  travels  — self-confident,  frank,  trustworthy,  and 
resolute  in  his  dealings.  During  his  absence,  his  faithful  wife  super- 
vised the  affairs  of  the  household.  She  suffered  rather  severely  with 
trachoma  and  almost  lost  her  eyesight,  but  she  was  later  able  to  secure 
helpful  medical  treatment. 

Toews  was  elected  as  treasurer  of  several  funds  and  in  this  capacity 
usually  was  responsible  for  gathering  money.  In  this  task  he  also  exer- 
cised much  patience  and  cheerfulness.  He  was  always  optimistic;  when 
something  needed  to  be  done,  he  energetically  accepted  the  task,  trust- 
ing that  the  money  would  be  forthcoming.  This,  however,  was  not 
always  the  case;  not  all  shared  his  optimism.  So  he  often  borrowed, 
believing  that  the  Lord  would  supply  the  needed  funds.  He  usually 
thought  of  his  own  needs  last.  The  coming  of  the  Mennonites  from 
Russia  to  Canada  in  1923-30  was  the  largest  of  the  migrations  of  the 
Mennonites.  It  was  an  undertaking  fraught  with  difficulties  from  within 
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and  without.  Toews  was  challenged  with  many  tasks,  and  in  accepting 
them  he  grew  in  the  faith  that  where  God  opens  a path  of  service,  he 
will  also  give  strength  to  follow  that  path. 

It  was  thought  that  for  such  an  undertaking  only  an  able  business- 
man could  qualify  and  Toews  himself  said  that  he  was  not  a business- 
man. He  saw  the  needs  of  the  immigrants  but  cared  little  for  financial 
details.  He  was  a man  of  great  vision,  of  daring  imagination;  he  ignored 
the  hills  before  him  and  saw  only  the  distant  mountains.  In  many 
instances  this  man  of  the  people  was  able,  through  faith,  to  achieve 
success  where  business  and  professional  men  failed.  In  this  great  task 
Toews  dealt  in  great  sums — millions  of  dollars.  Perhaps  he  was  a busi- 
nessman of  God’s  grace,  for  certainly  he  conducted  business  in  ways 
of  his  own. 

In  1918  and  1919  reports  of  the  terror  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  the  need  of  the  Mennonites  began  to  circulate.  Mass  meetings  and 
group  conferences  were  held  at  various  places  in  Saskatchewan,  Mani- 
toba, and  in  the  United  States.  Committees  were  named  to  help  the 
brethren  in  distress.  The  funds  collected  had  to  be  taken  to  Russia 
via  Constantinople;  Orie  Miller  and  Clayton  Kratz  were  commissioned 
to  administer  relief  to  the  Mennonites  through  this  route.  Since  effective 
aid  seemed  to  be  impossible  via  this  route,  Toews  proposed  that  relief 
efforts  be  channeled  through  Riga. 

In  the  meantime,  several  delegates  from  Russia— A.  A.  Friesen, 
B.  H.  Unruh,  and  K.  Warkentin — arrived  with  a request  for  aid.  They 
spoke  in  various  States  as  well  as  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  United  States  would  not  accept  the  Mennonite 
refugees;  efforts  to  secure  entrance  into  Canada  would  have  to  be  made. 

Through  the  force  of  circumstances  the  leadership  of  two  men — H. 
H.  Ewert  of  Gretna  and  David  Toews  of  Rosthem — became  especially 
prominent  at  this  time.  Ewert  soon  withdrew.  Toews  would  rather 
have  continued  his  work  in  school,  church,  and  conference.  When, 
however,  God  called  him  he  accepted  and  did  not  hesitate  or  thereafter 
turn  back;  his  sympathetic  spirit  felt  deeply  the  distress  in  Russia. 

Events  soon  showed  that  Toews  had  a thorough  appreciation  of  the 
actual  situation.  While  the  solution  in  the  minds  of  most  people  con- 
sisted in  the  distribution  of  relief  abroad,  Toews  was  soon  convinced 
that  the  brethren  had  to  be  brought  to  Canada.  It  grieved  him  that 
his  convictions  were  not  wholeheartedly  shared  in  the  United  States 
where  it  was  felt  that  the  refugees  should  be  brought  to  Mexico.  How- 
ever efforts  to  move  the  stricken  Mennonites  of  Russia  to  Canada  also 
met  with  obstacles. 

After  the  first  World  War  an  Order-in-Council  was  issued  forbidding 
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further  immigration  of  Mennonites  to  Canada.  If  more  immigrants 
were  to  enter  the  country  the  prohibitory  decree  would  have  to  be  re- 
pealed. The  political  campaign  of  1922-23  was  just  in  progress  and 
the  Liberal  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mackenzie  King  promised 
that,  in  the  event  he  were  elected,  the  objectionable  Order  would  be 
rescinded.  The  Liberals  were  elected,  and  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
Gerhard  Ens,  the  discriminatory  laws  were  repealed  and  the  doors 
thrown  open  to  Mennonite  refugees.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co., 
on  recommendation  of  its  representative,  Col.  C.  S.  Dennis,  agreed  to 
undertake  the  transportation  of  the  immigrants  on  credit  granted  under 
favorable  terms. 

In  western  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  problems  as  to  how 
the  immigrants  were  to  be  received,  sheltered,  and  settled,  were  con- 
sidered. H.  H.  Ewert  proposed  that  a mortgage  be  floated  to  purchase 
the  land  of  the  Old  Colony  Mennonites  in  Manitoba.  This  would  have 
been  a protracted  process;  moreover,  it  was  not  known  where  the 
money  could  be  found.  A.  A.  Friesen  and  a lawyer,  A.  C.  March,  of 
Saskatoon,  suggested  the  incorporation  of  a stock  company  with  total 
shares  of  $10,000,000  which  would  finance  the  entire  undertaking. 
This  latter  plan  was  accepted  and  a charter  secured  for  a stock  com- 
pany. 

In  the  meantime  Toews  gave  up  his  position  in  the  Heidelberg  public 
school.  Then  his  work  as  the  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Colon- 
ization, a task  requiring  all  his  time,  developed.  A.  A.  Friesen  was 
secretary  of  the  board,  which  established  its  headquarters  in  Rosthern. 

The  first  contract  with  the  railroad  provided  for  the  movement  of 
3,000  persons  in  1923.  When  this  contract  was  first  issued  in  Montreal 
in  July,  1922,  the  Mennonites  were  greatly  disappointed.  The  transpor- 
tation rates  were  excessively  high  and  in  six  months  the  entire  debt  was 
to  be  repaid.  These  conditions  occasioned  many  a headache  and  much 
serious  discussion.  But  there  was  no  other  solution  and  the  chairman 
was  authorized  to  sign  the  contract.  Thus  forced  by  circumstances, 
Toews  affixed  his  signature  to  the  fateful  document. 

The  churches,  meanwhile,  experienced  great  unrest.  Who  were  these 
immigrants?  Could  they  be  trusted?  Who  would  answer  for  them  and 
provide  surety?  Even  in  the  United  States,  where  Toews  hoped  for  so 
much  help,  his  motives  were  misinterpreted.  Some  congregations  in 
Saskatchewan  refused  to  help  and  friends  became  enemies.  Repeatedly, 
Toews  had  to  explain:  Only  the  board  was  responsible,  otherwise  no 
one  individual  or  church  was  accountable.  The  contract  was  a “gentle- 
men’s agreement.”  This  explanation  satisfied  many,  but  not  all. 

The  immigrants  could  now  come.  However,  the  Old  Colonist  land 
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had  not  been  bought  and  the  ten  million-dollar  corporation  did  not 
materialize.  Toews  said,  “Mennonites  give  freely,  but  if  they  suspect 
a business  enterprise  is  involved  they  are  distrustful.”  His  efforts 
to  raise  money  in  the  United  States  toward  the  $10,000,000  project 
also  met  with  failure.  The  people  hesitated  because  they  wanted  to 
help  the  immigrants  to  Mexico. 

Then  the  question  arose:  If  our  plans  are  not  realized,  will  the  con- 
tract with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  be  annulled?  “No,”  declared 
Toews  emphatically,  “the  contract  will  not  be  annulled!”  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  was  not  a greater  degree  of  unanimity  between 
Canada  and  the  States  relative  to  this  project.  We  must,  however, 
hasten  to  add  that  Toews  was  always  courteously  and  kindly  received 
by  the  brethren  in  the  United  States.  After  the  failure  of  the  Mexico 
venture  they  wholeheartedly  supported  the  migration  to  Canada. 

The  coming  of  the  first  immigrants  was  delayed.  When  they  did 
come,  25  percent  had  been  detained  in  Germany.  They  landed  in 
Quebec  on  July  17,  1923,  and  arrived  in  Rosthern  on  July  21.  The 
coming  of  these  first  600  immigrants  caused  a great  commotion  but  by 
that  evening  all  had  been  taken  care  of. 

Soon  other  groups  followed.  By  years  they  came  in  the  following 
numbers:  1923—2,759;  1924—5,048;  1925—3,772;  1926—5,940; 
1928—511;  1929—1,019;  1930—305.  A total  of  20,201  came  to  a 
land  of  promise.  Somehow  the  payments  were  made. 

Those  who  brought  some  money  with  them  were  able  to  pay  for 
their  passage.  As  soon  as  a few  groups  were  settled,  these  assisted 
in  taking  care  of  those  who  followed.  Other  railroads  wished  to  share 
the  burden  of  transportation.  Toews  did  not  favor  such  an  arrangement; 
dividing  the  load  might  cause  misunderstanding. 

In  September,  1925,  the  Toews  family  observed  the  silver  anniversary 
of  their  wedding.  From  February  to  April  of  the  following  year  Toews 
made  a trip  to  Europe  to  visit  the  detained  immigrants.  Back  in  Canada 
the  new  arrivals  had  to  be  settled.  Regulations  did  not  permit  them 
to  take  up  urban  occupations  so  they  were  settled  on  the  land,  many 
under  favorable  conditions. 

By  1927  Soviet  Russia  imposed  more  restrictions  on  emigration 
and  soon  stopped  the  movement  entirely.  Because  of  the  depression 
and  unemployment  in  Canada,  she  refused  to  accept  more  immigrants. 
Thus  the  movement  came  to  a close  in  1929-30.  Toews  could  not  at 
first  accept  this  sudden  termination;  his  further  efforts,  however,  were 
unsuccessful,  so  that  he,  too,  was  forced  to  conclude  that  the  movement 
was  over.  He  did,  however,  attend  the  Mennonite  World  Relief  Con- 
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ference  at  Danzig  in  1930  as  well  as  the  Menno  Simons  World  Confer- 
ence in  The  Netherlands  in  1936. 

There  was  other  work.  Over  20,000  new  settlers  without  friends 
or  means  scattered  over  the  land  from  Ontario  through  the  prairie 
provinces — such  a situation  meant  work.  Supplying  clothes,  organizing 
churches,  ordaining  elders  and  ministers,  visiting  the  sick — what  a field 
for  service!  The  situation  of  those  who  were  mentally  ill  and  in  danger 
of  being  deported  was  a burden  in  itself. 

David  always  felt  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  new  immigrants, 
showing  them  many  favors  and  exercising  great  patience  toward  them. 
They  often  expressed  their  gratitude  toward  him;  but  alas,  they  also 
disappointed  him.  It  grieved  him  particularly  that  the  transportation 
debt  could  not  be  liquidated  sooner.  However,  he  did  testify  in  1936 
that  the  CPR  had  not  found  fault  with  him  for  the  protracted  debt. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  as  elder  was  observed 
in  1938,  another  high  point  in  his  life.  In  retrospect  he  often  quoted 
the  poem  by  Karl  Geork,  “Es  Reut  Mich  Nicht,”  (I  am  not  sorry). 
For  recognition  of  the  outstanding  services  David  Toews  rendered 
to  his  people  Bethel  College  conferred  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  upon  him  in  1938. 

Toews  had  noticed  as  early  as  1930  that  his  hearing  was  somewhat 
impaired.  This  later  became  more  evident  in  his  work.  But  in  the  next 
ten  years  he  continued  to  be  an  ardent  worker  in  the  churches  and 
very  active  among  the  new  arrivals.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirties 
he  suffered  from  diabetes  and  underwent  an  operation.  Regular  injec- 
tions became  necessary  for  health  reasons.  In  1941  his  wife,  Margarete, 
passed  away  and  he  became  more  lonesome.  In  the  years  1942-43  he 
again  submitted  to  several  operations  and  seemingly  improved  for  a 
time.  But  again  his  health  failed.  He  could  not  believe  that  his  strength 
would  not  return.  Finally  he  submitted  his  resignation  from  the  board 
and  in  1946  also  from  eldership  of  the  church. 

With  sympathetic  concern  David  Toews’  friends  attended  him  in 
his  suffering.  He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Conference  at  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kans.,  in  1945. 
Another  occasion  that  brought  him  great  happiness  was  the  information 
that  the  huge  sum  involved  in  the  “Reiseschuld”  (travel  debt)  had  been 
entirely  liquidated. 

At  first  the  children  were  able  to  attend  him  in  his  illness;  then  as 
he  became  bedfast,  the  service  of  a nurse  was  required.  He  was  com- 
forted by  Scripture  readings,  prayers,  and  hymns  such  as  “Befiel  du 
deine  Wege,”  “Es  ist  noch  eine  Ruh  vorhanden,”  “Ich  bete  an  die 
Macht  der  Liebe.” 
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On  February  25,  1947,  the  tired  pilgrim  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
77  years  and  16  days,  was  welcomed  home.  At  the  large  funeral  Elder 
J.  J.  Thiessen  based  his  meditations  on  II  Samuel  3:38:  “Know  ye 
not  that  there  is  a prince  and  a great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?” 
Memorial  services  were  conducted  at  several  places.  A beautiful  stone 
now  marks  the  grave  where  the  bodies  of  David  and  Margarete  Toews 
rest.  Because  of  his  great  contribution  in  the  area  of  Mennonite  immi- 
gration to  America,  David  Toews  has  become  known  far  and  wide  as 
“The  Moses  of  the  Mennonites.” 
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BENJAMIN  EWERT 
1870  - 1958 


Benjamin  Ewert  belonged  to  a rather  impressive  family  and  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  give  brief  consideration  to  his  background.1  His 
father  Wilhelm  (1829-1887)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Peter  Ewert 
(1781-1860)  and  Maria  (Thiart)  Ewert.  He  was  bom  at  Stronske, 
Thom,  Prussia.  In  1843  he  was  baptized  and  joined  the  Ober-Nessau 
Mennonite  Church  and  in  1860  was  chosen  as  their  minister  and  in 
1868  as  their  elder.  In  1854  he  married  Anna  Janz,  a daughter  of  Cor- 
nelius and  Sara  Janz.  To  this  union  were  bom  twelve  children,  seven 
boys  and  five  girls.  Three  of  the  boys  became  ministers:  Heinrich  H. 
(1855-1954)  the  oldest  one,  whose  biography  is  the  first  one  discussed 
in  connection  with  Halstead  Seminary  and  Bethel  College  (see  page 
139).  The  second  child  was  Wilhelm  J.  (1856-1928)  who  later  in 
1891  became  the  elder  of  the  Brudertal  Mennonite  Church  near 
Hillsboro,  Kansas,  which  he  served  until  his  death  in  1928.  While 
the  youngest  child  of  Wilhelm  and  Anna  Janz  was  Benjamin  (1870- 
1958)  the  subject  of  this  biography.  But  first  more  should  be  said  about 
background. 

When  in  1 867  a new  law  suspended  the  privileges  of  military  exemp- 
tion to  Mennonites  of  West  Prussia  the  Elder  Wilhelm  Ewert  and 
Peter  Dyck  visited  Russia  to  investigate  settlement  possibilities  there, 
only  to  find  that  military  exemption  for  the  Mennonites  there  was  in 
jeopardy  also  and  there  was  talk  of  migrating  to  America.  So  Wilhelm 
Ewert  became  one  of  the  twelve  Mennonite  delegates  going  to  America 
to  investigate  possibilities  there. 

For  this  tour  of  investigation  to  America,  various  congregations 
from  different  sections  of  the  Mennonite  population  selected  delegates 
consisting  of  the  following:  Elder  Jacob  Buller  of  the  Alexander- 

wohl  congregation  and  Elder  Leonard  Sudermann  of  Berdjansk,  rep- 
resenting the  Molotschna  colony;  Elder  Tobias  Unruh  from  the  Low 
German  Volhynian  settlement  near  Ostrog;  a layman,  Andreas  Schrag 
from  the  Swiss  Mennonite  congregations  in  Volhynia;  Rev.  Heinrich 
Wiebe  and  Oberschultze  Jacob  Peters,  together  with  Cornelius  Buhr 
(the  latter  on  his  own  expense),  representing  the  large  Bergthal  colony; 
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Elder  Wilhelm  Ewert  of  the  West  Prussian  Mennonites;  Elder  Cornelius 
Toews  and  David  Claassen  from  the  Kleine  Gemeinde;  and  the  two 
Tschetter  brothers,  Paul  and  Lorenz,  from  the  Hutterite  settlements. 

This  delegation,  in  the  summer  of  1873  visited  what  was  then  the  fron- 
tier of  American  mid-western  states,  from  Winnipeg,  Canada,  through 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
investigating  soil,  climate  and  availability  as  well  as  political  conditions 
and  military  regulations,  including  a visit  with  President  Grant.  Upon 
their  return  to  Russia,  the  more  conservative  Choritza,  Bergthal  and 
Kleine  Gemeinde  delegates  recommended  Canada  to  their  brethren; 
and  the  more  liberal  Molotschna  representatives  as  well  as  the  Swiss- 
Volhynian  and  the  Hutterites  recommended  the  United  States.2 

So  in  the  great  Mennonite  migration  to  America  in  1874  the  Wilhelm 
Ewert  family  from  West  Prussia  was  also  included.  They  settled  in 
Marion  County,  Kansas,  and  helped  found  the  Bruderthal  church  near 
Hillsboro,  which  he  served  as  elder  until  his  death  in  1887. 

Now  back  to  the  main  character  of  this  biography,  Benjamin,  the 
youngest  child  of  Wilhelm  Ewert.  After  primary  school  he  attended  Hal- 
stead Seminary  where  he  was  baptized  in  1889  by  Elder  Christian 
Krehbiel  and  joined  the  local  church.  After  a few  years  of  farming  and 
sheepherding  at  his  parents’  home  near  Hillsboro,  he  migranted  to 
Gretna,  Manitoba,  Canada,  in  1892.  His  oldest  brother  Heinrich  was 
in  charge  of  the  Mennonite  Collegiate  Institute  at  Gretna  which  Wilhelm 
attended  and  received  his  teacher’s  certificate  in  1895.  The  next  ten 
years  Benjamin  taught  school  at  Edenburg,  a few  miles  east  of  Gretna. 

In  1894  he  joined  the  Bergthaler  church  in  Manitoba  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  a deacon.  A few  months  later  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  by  Elder  John  Funk  of  the  Bergthaler  church  at  Eden- 
burg. In  the  same  year  (1895)  he  married  Emilie  A.  Ruth  of  Halstead, 
Kansas,  whom  he  had  learned  to  know  while  attending  Halstead  Semi- 
nary a few  years  earlier.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 

G.  Ruth,  Halstead,  Kansas.  This  union  was  blessed  with  four  children: 
Emma,  Amanda,  Harold,  and  Wesley. 

In  1902  Benjamin  discontinued  his  teaching  at  Edenburg  and  moved 
to  Gretna  where  he  purchased  a home  and  for  a time  served  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Mennonite  Collegiate  Institute.  In  the  same  year 
he  purchased  a book  business  with  a printing  press.  Here  among  other 
items,  he  printed  the  Mitarbeiter  which  was  edited  by  his  brother 

H.  H.  Ewert. 

During  the  first  World  War,  Benjamin  with  others  went  to  Ottawa 
in  1917  on  behalf  of  Mennonite  young  men  being  called  to  military 
service.  In  this  connection  he  also  made  several  trips  to  Winnipeg. 
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In  1919  he  sold  his  bookstore  and  the  printing  press  and  assumed 
the  superintendency  of  the  Old  Folks  Home  in  Gretna,  Manitoba,  for 
two  years.  Then  he  sold  his  home  in  Gretna  and  moved  to  Winnipeg 
and  served  as  itinerant  minister  for  the  Conference  churches  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  later  also  Ontario  and  British  Colum- 
bia, from  1921  to  1938.  For  this  service  he  was  specially  ordained  as 
Conference  Elder  by  Elder  John  Gerbrandt  in  October  1926. 

Benjamin  Ewert  served  the  Mennonite  Conference  of  Canada  in 
various  ways  at  different  times,  such  as:  secretary,  vice-president,  presi- 
dent, member  of  the  program,  school  Gesangbuch  (songbook)  and  the 
home  mission  committees.  He  also  served  as  conference  statistician 
(Berichtserstatter)  for  many  years.  He  had  a keen  interest  in  the  General 
Conference  of  Mennonites  as  well  as  in  the  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

The  Bethel  Mission  Church  in  Winnipeg  was  founded  by  Benjamin 
Ewert  in  December  1937  and  the  congregation  has  steadily  grown  since 
then.  In  1945  the  congregation  joined  Ewert  in  commemorating  his 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  the  ministry,  as  well  as  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 

On  March  8,  1949,  Mrs.  Ewert  died.  Although  alone  he  continued 
his  voluminous  correspondence  and  classification  of  historical  material 
that  he  had  collected  during  his  lifetime. 

At  the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Canadian  Mennonite 
Conference  in  1952  Rev.  Benjamin  Ewert  had  opportunity  to  make 
some  remarks  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  have 
been  present  in  the  home  of  Rev.  Peter  Regier  in  Tiefengrund,  Sas- 
katchewan, at  the  time  of  preparations  for  the  founding  of  this  con- 
ference in  July  of  1902.  Only  one  other  person  who  was  among  the 
founders  was  then  still  living,  namely  Rev.  John  Dyck  of  Rosthem. 
Rev.  Ewert  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Conference  in  his  82nd  year. 

On  November  20,  1953,  in  honor  of  Ewert’s  83rd  birthday,  his 
friends  gathered  at  the  Bethel  Church  for  a brief  service  to  congratu- 
late him  and  to  wish  him  good  health  and  happiness.  On  this  occasion 
in  his  brief  remarks  he  scanned  the  years  of  his  life  and  recounted 
various  incidents  in  an  interesting  manner.  He  assured  his  listeners 
that  he  found  life  very  lovely  and  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  said 
“I’m  so  busy!”  And  then  negatively  and  shyly  asked,  “What  could  an 
old  man  possibly  do?”  He  mentioned  the  heavy  correspondence  he 
carried  on,  the  filing  of  papers,  publications,  clippings,  recording  of 
statistics,  reading,  visiting  shut-ins  in  hospitals  and  old  people’s  homes. 
Then  he  continued: 
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About  myself,  I can  further  state  that  the  Lord  has  been  good  to  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I shall  give  Him  praise  and  thanks. 
The  blessings  I have  received  from  the  Lord  are  too  manifold  to 
mention.  Although  we  are  admonished  by  the  familiar  hymn,  “Count 
your  many  blessings  name  them  one  by  one  . . . see  what  God 
hath  done,”  I cannot  count  mine — there  are  too  many  to  count 
and  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Even  in  times  of  sickness  I have  been  blessed.  I shall  not  forget 
my  severe  illness  four  years  ago  when  I was  in  the  General  Hospital 
for  a month.  Last  year  I spent  three  weeks  in  Concordia  Hospital. 
People  who  came  to  see  me  said  to  each  other,  “He  has  had  it.” 
But  here  I am  in  your  midst,  enjoying  good  health  and  thankful 
to  God  for  it.  Although  old  age  naturally  will  show  tiring  effects, 
I do  not  walk  as  fast  as  some  do  on  Portage  Avenue,  I take  my  time. 

I take  to  heart  the  admonishment  of  Psalm  103:2,  “Bless  the 
Lord,  O my  soul  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name! 
Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.”  My 
testimony  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  23rd  Psalm:  “The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures,  He  leadeth  me  beside  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul 
. . . Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I will  fear  no  evil:  for  Thou  art  with  me.” 

Rev.  Benjamin  Ewert  served  a total  of  26  years  as  minister  of  the 
Bergthaler  church,  20  years  as  itinerant  minister  in  more  than  50  com- 
munities in  Western  Canada,  and  13  years  as  pastor  and  bishop  of  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church  in  Winnipeg.  In  behalf  of  his  church,  school, 
and  community  interest  he  visited  many  Mennonite  Conferences  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  is  remembered  as  a leader  in  these 
circles.  He  baptized  411  candidates,  served  at  more  than  100  funerals, 
and  married  some  90  couples.  Added  to1  this  was  his  less  public  but 
extensive  ministry  of  visiting  the  sick,  older  persons  and  shut-ins  in 
hospitals  and  homes. 

In  his  later  years  he  had  his  study  in  the  basement  of  his  home  at 
286  River  Avenue,  Winnipeg.  Here  he  spent  much  time  not  only  reading 
but  also>  working  on  doctrinal  questions  and  preparing  tracts  and 
manuscripts  for  publication.  He  also  gathered,  arranged,  and  com- 
pleted the  Ewert  genealogy.  This  study  in  his  basement  suite  became 
a source  of  inspiration  and  blessing. 

Benjamin  Ewert  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  staunchest  supporters  of 
The  Canadian  Mennonite  and  was  especially  helpful  during  its  early 
difficult  years.  This  projection  of  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  from  his 
old  age  to  the  needs  of  generations  that  followed  reflected  the  greatness 
of  his  spirit.  He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  spiritual  enthusiasm 
and  lasting  youth.  He  has  been  referred  to  as  a saint  and  if  Mennonites 
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have  ever  produced  Christians  who  were  really  saints,  then  Benjamin 
Ewert  was  one. 

In  1958  Ewert  underwent  a major  operation.  Following  his  release 
from  the  hospital  he  spent  some  time  at  an  invalid  home.  Later  he 
was  again  admitted  to  Misericordia  Hospital  where  he  passed  away  in 
the  early  hours  of  Sunday  June  22,  1958.  He  was  survived  by  his 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Peter  Drummond  and  Amanda,  of  Vancouver; 
and  his  two  sons,  Harold  of  Winnipeg,  and  Wesley  of  Vancouver;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

The  Canadian  Mennonite , Vol.  6,  June  27,  1858,  pp.  1 and  7,  re- 
ported that  Rev.  Benjamin  Ewert  passed  away  at  Misericordia  Hos- 
pital in  Winnipeg  on  Sunday,  June  22,  at  the  age  of  87.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  at  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg,  on  Wednes- 
day June  25.  This  is  the  church  he  founded  in  1937  and  served  as 
elder  until  1950.  Officiating  at  the  funeral  services  were  Rev.  George 
Groening,  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  Wall,  Rev.  D.  D.  Claassen,  and  Rev.  I.  I. 
Friesen. 
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PETER  H.  RICHERT 
1871  - 1949 


Among  the  475  travel- weary  Mennonite  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  New  York  on  August  15,  1874,  via  the  good  ship  Cimbria,  were  two 
youngsters  whose  lives  many  years  later  were  to  merge  into  a partner- 
ship for  life.  These  children  were  three-year-old  Peter  Richert,  who 
would  devote  most  of  his  future  years  to  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  and  two-year-old  Eva  Schmidt  (the  least  seasick 
person  aboard  the  Cimbria) , who  would  one  day  be  Peter’s  bride.1 

Peter  was  coming  to  America  from  Gnadenheim,  South  Russia, 
where  he  had  been  born  August  11,  1871.  He  was  one  of  17  children 
of  the  Mennonite  minister  and  village  schoolteacher,  Heinrich  Richert. 
When  the  whole  Gnadenheim  Village,  with  the  exception  of  12  families, 
emigrated  to  America,  the  Richert  family  was  among  them.  They  settled 
in  South  Blumenfeld,  near  Goessel,  Kansas. 

Of  these  early  years  of  privation  Peter’s  sister  Margaret  has  written 
that  one  day  Peter  approached  his  mother  and  said,  “Mamma,  if  we 
only  had  some  money!”  “And  what  would  you  do  then?”  she  asked. 
“O  then  we  could  buy  butter  for  our  bread,  like  the  others  have,” 
was  his  wistful  answer. 

These  early  pioneer  years  may  have  contributed  to  the  fact  that  from 
his  early  youth  Peter  Richert  was  serious-minded.  But  he  also’  had  a 
healthy  sense  of  humor.  There  was  the  time  his  mother  asked,  as  she 
did  frequently,  “Children,  what  do  you  want  for  dinner?”  Peter  would 
quickly  reply,  “Let’s  have  what  we  have  when  Mr.  Schmidt  comes.” 
This  soon  became  a pet  expression  in  the  family  whenever  the  children 
wanted  to  persuade  their  mother  to  have  a particularly  good  dinner, 
for  Mr.  C.  B.  Schmidt  was  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  agent  who  had  been 
most  helpful  in  assisting  the  Mennonites  settle  and  whenever  he  came 
for  dinner  the  very  best  was  always  served. 

Peter  loved  music.  He  played  the  violin  and  the  neighborhood  often 
made  music  together.  Years  later  he  still  had  his  old  violin  and  would 
occasionally  sit  on  the  front  porch  of  his  farm  house  on  a summer 
moonlight  evening  and  play  hymns  and  folksongs  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  frogs  and  the  crickets. 
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For  several  years  he  went  to  the  German  school  of  Peter  Balzer, 
who  became  so  attached  to  the  boy  that  he  would  have  liked  to  adopt 
him.  Mrs.  Balzer  once  told  Peter’s  mother,  “You  have  no  idea  how 
much  my  husband  loves  that  boy.  Recently  he  told  me:  ‘If  we  only  had 
such  a boy  as  Peter  Richert!  He  always  understands  me  and  does  what 
I ask  of  him’!” 

Peter  prepared  for  the  teaching  profession  and  after  his  first  teacher’s 
examination  his  father  asked  him  at  the  supper  table  how  he  got  along. 
Peter  replied  that  he  had  not  known  the  answers  to  all  the  questions. 
One  question  had  been,  “What  is  appendicitis  and  how  can  it  be 
cured?”  He  had  answered  that  he  did  not  know  what  appendicitis 
was  but  that  it  could  be  cured  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  He  later  learned 
that  he  had  received  credit  for  this  answer. 

Peter  studied  at  Halstead  Seminary  and  later  at  Bethel  College  Acad- 
emy. Then  he  taught  in  country  schools  near  Goessel  and  eventually 
taught  German  and  Bible  at  Bethel  College  Academy.  In  all  he  taught 
for  20  years.  For  several  years  he  was  dean  of  men  at  Bethel,  and  later 
served  several  terms  as  a member  of  the  Bethel  College  board  of 
directors. 

Peter  Richert  recalled  one  humorous  incident  of  the  “Literary  Soci- 
ety” days  at  Bethel  College,  when  he  had  been  asked  to  serve  as  critic 
for  an  evening’s  program.  Some  of  the  participants  were  offended  at  his 
criticism,  and  after  the  program  was  over  Peter  heard  one  say,  “We’ll 
give  him  hell!”  Peter  raced  home  on  his  bicycle  much  faster  than  usual! 

While  Peter  was  teaching  at  Bethel  College  Academy  his  path  once 
more  crossed  that  of  Eva  Schmidt.  She  was  working  at  the  home  of  his 
brother-in-law  C.  H.  Wedel,  president  of  Bethel.  Eva  always  remem- 
bered the  occasion  when  he  walked  into  the  kitchen  while  she  was 
baking  bread  and  he  smiled  at  her. 

The  first  time  Peter  kissed  Eva  he  told  her  that  this  was  more  than 
“just  for  fun.”  So  it  was.  Eva  and  Peter  were  married  on  August  16, 
1900,  and  they  built  a little  cottage  just  west  of  the  Bethel  College 
campus  where  they  lived  while  Peter  continued  to  teach  at  the  Academy. 
Four  of  their  five  children  were  born  here:  Stella,  Anton,  Elma  and 
Otto;  Sam  was  bom  after  they  had  moved  to  the  Goessel  area.  Some 
of  the  most  vivid  memories  the  children  have  of  their  father  from  this 
time  were  the  occasions  when  they  would  gather  round  him  to  hear 
him  tell  Bible  stories,  or  when  they  sat  on  the  arms  of  his  chair  and 
two  at  a time  combed  his  brown,  wavy  hair  while  he  studied  or  read. 

In  1908  Peter  Richert  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  newly 
organized  Tabor  Church  near  Goessel,  having  had  previous  experience 
as  evangelist  at  the  Alexanderwohl  Church.  He  was  ordained  as  elder 
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of  Tabor  Church  on  October  2,  1910,  and  held  this  position  for  35 
years  until  he  was  paralyzed  in  1946. 

One  day,  about  1910,  he  came  putt-putting  home  in  a second-hand 
two-cylinder  Reo.  Until  then  the  two  old  horses,  Maggie  and  Jim,  had 
furnished  the  family’s  means  of  transportation.  The  Reo  was  one  of 
the  first  cars  in  the  community. 

And  there  are  the  memories  of  Father  working  on  his  40- acre  farm 
a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  Tabor  Church.  As  he  plodded  along 
in  his  roomy,  much-washed  overalls,  and  his  old  straw  hat  one  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  in  him  the  handsome  man  who  on  Sundays 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  and  whom  somebody  had  once  described  as 
“de  schmucka”  (the  good-looking  one) . But  father  never  really  worried 
much  about  his  clothes  or  his  public  appearance — for  example,  the 
time  when  he  hastened  through  his  evening  chores  and  dashed  off  to  a 
meeting  at  the  Alexanderwohl  Church  where  he  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
He  came  home  chuckling.  “You  can  imagine  my  surprise,”  he  said, 
“when  I sat  there  on  the  stage  and  looked  down  and  noticed  that  I was 
still  wearing  my  spattered  milking  shoes!  I tried  to  hide  my  feet 
by  pulling  them  as  far  under  the  pew  as  possible.” 

It  was  here  on  the  farm  that  his  ingenuity  was  often  put  to  a test 
for  there  were  always  broken-down  fences  or  equipment  in  need  of 
repair,  and  never  enough  money  to  buy  good  replacements;  so  it  was 
a marvel  to  see  what  Father  could  do  with  few  nails,  some  bindertwine, 
or  small  lengths  of  wire.  With  these  he  could  fix  anything — even  the 
waistband  of  his  old  trousers  was  held  together  with  bindertwine  when 
the  trousers  became  a little  too  snug  around  the  middle. 

This  ability  to  improvise  carried  over  into  other  areas  also.  It  was 
his  custom  at  communion  services  to  recite  Bible  passages  and  hymns 
during  practically  the  whole  service  while  the  bread  and  wine  were 
being  distributed  (on  Saturdays  he  could  be  heard  pacing  his  study 
floor,  reciting  verses  to  himself).  When  occasionally  he  would  forget 
a line  or  so  during  communion  service  he  would  quickly  and  without 
hesitation  supply  a line  of  his  own,  and  only  those  who  knew  the 
words  of  the  hymn  would  know  that  this  line  was  a Richert- version. 
But  mother  would  sit  through  these  services  and  squirm  and  suffer 
for  him. 

There  are  many  memories  of  the  many  interesting  visitors  who 
graced  the  minister’s  house.  Before  Father’s  marriage  he  had  hoped 
to  become  a missionary  to  the  Hopi  Indians  in  Arizona.  In  fact,  he 
had  spent  some  time  learning  about  drugs  and  medicines  that  might 
be  needed  on  a mission  station.  However,  after  the  marriage  Mother’s 
health  would  not  permit  them  to  go  ahead  with  these  plans. 
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Naturally,  Father  was  deeply  disappointed  that  this  door  was  closed 
but  to  some  extent  the  Lord  compensated  him  by  giving  him  the  task 
of  secretary  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  He  served  in  this  vital  post  from  1910  to  1946. 
As  foreign  mission  secretary  he  was  called  upon  to  entertain  mission- 
aries home  on  furlough  and  who  through  their  many  stories  brought 
the  exciting  glamor  of  faraway  places  and  the  touching  needs  of  Christ- 
less  people  of  the  world  into  our  home.  This  missionary  interest  of 
father’s  may  have  been  contagious  enough  to  help  produce  among 
the  members  of  the  Tabor  Church  the  following  ministers,  missionaries, 
and  mission  doctors:  Gustav  Frey,  Augusta  Schmidt,  Augusta  (Balzer) 
Frank,  W.  F.  Unruh,  Rudy  Unruh,  J.  J.  Voth,  J.  M.  Janzen,  and 
H.  B.  Schmidt.  The  latter  was  elected  as  evangelist  of  the  Tabor  Church 
and  later,  when  father  became  sick,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  elder 
of  the  church. 

As  pastor,  mission  secretary,  member  of  the  Bethel  College  board 
of  directors,  and  member  of  the  Conference  publication  committee, 
hospital  committee,  and  numerous  other  committees,  Peter  Richert 
traveled  so  much  that  it  seemed  mother  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  waiting  for  him  to  come  home  from  some  meeting  or  other,  and 
she  had  to  learn  to  manage  much  of  the  farm  work  and  raise  the 
children  without  him.  But  he  did  not  always  go  alone,  for  he  encouraged 
his  family  to  go  along  to  the  many  weddings,  funerals,  Sunday  school 
conventions,  German  teachers’  conference,  Western  District  confer- 
ences, church  dedications,  Bethel  College  commencements,  Wednesday 
night  prayer  meetings,  the  General  Conference  session  when  it  met 
nearby  and  so  on — a hundred  opportunities  to  learn  about  Mennonite 
schools,  hospitals,  missions,  and  Conference  work. 

Peter  Richert  was  president  of  the  Western  District  Conference 
for  seven  years,  president  of  the  Kansas  Ministers’  Conference  for  four 
years,  president  of  the  Bethel  College  board  of  directors  for  nine  years, 
and  editor  of  Mission  Quarterly  for  seven  years. 

“And  from  him  that  would  borrow  turn  not  thou  away”  was  more 
to  father  than  just  a nice  verse  from  the  Bible — to  him  it  was  a matter 
of  course  to  live  accordingly.  More  than  once,  to  the  dismay  of  Mother, 
he  would  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money  so  that  he  could  “lend” 
it  to  one  of  the  brethren  of  his  church  who  was  perpetually  in  need 
of  money,  even  though  he  knew  that  it  would  never  be  repaid.  He  would 
say  that  he  would  rather  help  ten  unworthy  men  than  to  pass  one  by 
who  really  needed  help. 

Father  enjoyed  fruit  drinks,  and  buttermilk — especially  buttermilk — 
for  on  several  occasions  Mother  would  come  up  out  of  the  cellar  corn- 
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plaining  that  somebody  had  again  drunk  all  the  cream  off  the  quart 
of  milk  she  had  taken  down  there  to  cool,  and  father  would  say,  “I 
thought  it  was  buttermilk,”  and  then  add,  “it  tasted  pretty  good!” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  prayer  was  an  essential  part  of  our  home 
life.  There  were  morning  and  evening  devotions  and  grace  at  meals. 
Most  of  Father’s  prayers  seemed  quite  impersonal,  possibly  because 
of  the  formal  language  he  used.  But  there  was  one  beautiful,  simple, 
evening  prayer  song  which  he  prayed  often  enough  so  that  after  all 
these  years  the  words  still  linger  in  our  minds  even  though  we  have 
never  seen  them  in  print: 


Muede  bin  ich,  geh’  zu  Ruh’, 
Schliesse  meine  Augen  zu; 

Vater,  lass  die  Augen  dein 
Ueber  meinem  Bette  sein. 

Hab’ich  Unrecht  Heut  getan, 
Sieh’  es,  lieber  Gott,  nicht  an! 
Deine  Gnad’  und  Christi  Blut, 
Macht  ja  alien  Schaden  gut. 

Kranke  Herzen  sende  Ruh’ 

Nasse  Augen  schliesze  zu; 

Lass  die  noch  im  Finstem  geh’n 
Bald  das  Licht  des  Lebens  seh’n. 

Alle,  die  mir  sind  verwandt, 
Herr,  lass  ruh’n  in  Deiner  Hand; 
Alle  Menschen,  gross  und  klein, 
Sollen  Dir  befohlen  sein. 


(loosely  translated) 
Weary  now,  I go  to  sleep, 

Close  my  eyes  in  slumber  deep; 
Father,  may  Thine  eyes  divine 
Linger  o’er  this  bed  of  mine. 

Have  I done  some  wrong  today, 
Grant  forgiveness,  Lord,  I pray! 
For  Thy  love  through  Christ 
divine 

Cleanses  every  guilt  of  mine. 

To  the  sick  give  bless’d  relief; 
Comfort  grant  to  those  in  grief; 
Father,  send  Thy  saving  light 
To  lost  souls  in  darkest  night. 

All  our  family,  all  our  friends, 
Keep  them  safely  in  Thy  hands; 
May  all  people,  everywhere, 
Rest  within  Thy  tender  care. 


There  came  the  day  when  brother  Otto  was  desperately  ill  when 
prayer  became  a very  personal,  urgent  thing.  As  he  lay  tossing  and 
in  misery,  Mother  said,  “Doesn’t  the  Bible  say,  ‘Call  upon  me  in 
your  days  of  trouble’?  We  are  in  trouble  now.  Why  don’t  you  pray?” 
Father  knelt  down  at  the  head  of  his  son’s  bed  and  prayed  earnestly 
and  calmly.  It  was  not  long  before  Otto  took  a turn  for  the  better. 

The  mention  of  table  grace  brings  to  mind  an  incident  years  later 
when  the  whole  family  was  gathered  around  the  table  for  Sunday  dinner. 
In  order  to  give  the  little  folk  some  recognition  when  they  were  present, 
father  always  asked  one  of  them  to  ask  the  blessing.  This  time  he  asked 
Grandson  Stuart,  and  Grandson  Kent  remarked,  “Grandpa  does  not 
like  to  pray  on  Sunday!” 
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Grandma  Balzer,  Father’s  mother,  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  home, 
driving  up  from  Goessel  with  her  horse  and  buggy,  and  the  children 
still  recall  the  learned  discussions  she  would  have  with  Father.  They 
could  discuss  articles  in  the  Bundesbote  or  problems  of  church,  college, 
and  mission  work,  and  Grandmother  would  express  her  worry  over 
young  people  reading  the  wrong  kind  of  books. 

Father’s  tremendous  power  of  concentration  enabled  him  to  work 
undisturbed  while  we  children  were  noisily  playing  right  in  his  study. 
The  children  sometimes  became  so  boisterous  that  Mother  would  come 
from  the  kitchen,  open  the  door  and  say,  “Can’t  you  hear  how  much 
noise  the  children  are  making?”  Only  then  would  he  tear  himself  from 
his  book  long  enough  to  admonish  them  to  play  more  quietly. 

This  ability  to  concentrate  on  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
occasionally  became  inconvenient  for  the  family.  Once  he  was  to  take  his 
daughter  Elma  back  to  Bethel  College  after  she  had  spent  the  weekend 
at  home.  At  the  same  time  he  had  a committee  meeting  at  the  College. 
When  the  time  came  to  go  he  backed  the  car  out  of  the  garage  and 
went  on  his  way,  forgetting  all  about  his  daughter.  He  did  not  remember 
her  until  noon  when  his  son  Anton  approached  him  at  the  College 
and  asked  where  Elma  was!  Fortunately  Elma  had  no  trouble  getting 
excused  for  absence  from  her  classes  that  morning  because  her  excuse 
was  so  preposterous  her  teachers  knew  she  could  not  have  made  it  up! 

Father’s  capacity  for  work  was  amazing.  His  position  as  secretary  of 
the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  General  Conference  often  took 
as  much  of  his  time  as  his  church  work  did.  There  were  always  com- 
mittee meetings  at  Newton,  trips  to  make,  mission  stations  to  visit, 
and  a fantastic  amount  of  correspondence  to  take  care  of.  With  this 
correspondence  he  was  for  years  assisted  by  his  sister  Stella,  who  served 
as  his  secretary.  He  was  also  asked  many  times  to  serve  as  speaker  at 
surrounding  mission  festivals  because  he  was  the  foreign  mission  secre- 
tary. He  loved  to  do  this,  but  it  required  much  time  and  energy.  But  he 
never  complained  of  being  overworked. 

His  health  was  reasonably  good  even  though  he  suffered  from  high 
blood  pressure.  His  doctor  at  one  time  had  assured  him  he  would  never 
live  beyond  age  45.  With  the  high  blood  pressure  he  had  many  head- 
aches and  his  medicine  cabinet  was  always  stocked  with  Dr.  Miles’  Anti- 
Pain  Pills  (probably  a forerunner  of  aspirin  but  much  better  tasting, 
as  Elma  can  testify,  for  she  used  to  sneak  some  out  of  the  bottle  and 
eat  them  like  candy  when  nobody  was  looking).  He  was  also  bothered 
for  years  with  rheumatism,  which  at  times  became  so  severe  that  he 
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could  not  bear  to  sit  down,  and  at  many  meetings  he  stood  in  the  back 
of  the  room,  leaning  with  his  arms  against  the  back  of  the  last  pew, 
while  listening  to  what  was  going  on.  But  his  ailments  never  kept  him 
from  fulfilling  any  of  his  commitments  until  he  was  finally  felled  by  a 
stroke. 

Father  wrote  out  his  sermons  but  never  read  them;  he  preached  from 
an  outline  before  him.  Among  his  favorite  sermon  topics  were  those 
relating  to  God’s  “goodness  and  severity,”  the  need  for  more  gratitude, 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  mission  work.  Among  his 
favorite  songs  were  the  song  of  praise:  “O  dass  ich  tausend  Zungen 
haette”  (O  That  I had  a Thousand  Tongues);  the  mission  song:  “O 
dass  doch  bald  dein  Feuer  brennte”  (O  That  Thy  Fire  Soon  Would 
Bum);  and  the  song  of  devotion:  “Ich  bete  an  die  Macht  der  Liebe, 
die  sich  in  Jesu  Offenbart”  (I  Worship  the  Power  of  Love  Which  Re- 
veals Itself  in  Jesus) . 

He  loved  to  make  rhymes  and  poetry  and  his  sister  Margaret  told 
how  he  and  his  brother  David,  Bethel  College  mathematics  professor, 
would  write  letters  to  each  other  in  poetic  form.  He  wrote  his  mother 
a long  thank-you  note  in  poetry  form  for  a chair-cushion  she  had  made 
for  him.  Later  he  wrote  a number  of  poems  such  as  a fiftieth  anniversary 
poem,  wedding  poems,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a Bethel  College  song  “Stimmt 
uns  ein  Schullied  an”  (translated  into  “We  Sing  a Bethel  Song”). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  tmly  pioneer  services  Peter  Richert  ren- 
dered to  the  Mennonite  Church  was  during  World  War  I when  he  with 
others  negotiated  with  the  federal  government  to  clarify  the  standing 
of  conscientious  objectors.  He  made  numerous  trips  to  Washington  and 
repeatedly  consulted  with  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  He  and  others  were 
largely  instrumental  in  getting  government  permission  for  conscientious 
objectors  to  substitute  civilian  service  for  military  service.  He  also 
wrote  a pamphlet  to  explain  the  Mennonite  stand  on  the  use  of  vio- 
lence, entitled  “Some  Difficult  Scripture  Passages  Concerning  the  Use 
of  the  Sword.” 

Then  came  the  fateful  morning  in  February,  1946,  when  Peter 
Richert  collapsed  at  the  breakfast  table  at  his  home.  He  was  rushed 
to  the  Bethesda  Hospital  at  Goessel,  Kansas,  where  he  began  the 
longest  three  and  three-fourths  years  of  his  life.  During  this  time  he  lay 
on  his  hospital  bed  partially  paralyzed.  He  struggled  valiantly  to  regain 
the  use  of  his  limbs  and  could  not  believe  that  exercise  could  not 
restore  him. 

A few  days  after  Father’s  hospitalization,  a long-anticipated  jubilee 
was  held  at  the  Alexanderwohl  Church- — the  jubilee  at  which  four 
ministers  were  to  celebrate  their  fifty  years  of  service  in  the  ministry. 
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The  four  who  had  been  ordained  50  years  before  were  C.  C.  Wedel, 
P.  P.  Buller,  Peter  Buller,  and  Peter  Richert.  A radio  was  installed 
in  his  hospital  room  so  that  Father  could  listen  to  the  services.  He  heard 
his  three  colleagues  deliver  their  messages.  When  his  family  visited 
him  after  the  service  he  was  deeply  moved  and  said,  “Do  you  know 
what  I had  planned  to  say  if  I had  been  there?  I was  going  to  use  Psalm 
103:  ‘Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His 
holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits.’  ” 

During  these  years  he  received  many  visitors  who  helped  relieve 
the  weary  hours  by  reading  to  him,  singing  and  praying,  of  which 
he  was  very  appreciative.  His  little  radio,  which  could  have  been  so 
much  help  to  him,  was  practically  useless  because  he  never  regained 
enough  power  in  his  hands  to  turn  the  knobs. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  some  friends  gave  him  a motto,  “Thy 
Will  Be  Done,”  which  hung  on  his  hospital  wall;  and  one  day  he  re- 
marked to  his  daughter  Elma,  “That  was  the  hardest  lesson  I have 
ever  had  to  learn.”  Peter  Richert  went  to  be  with  his  Lord  on  Monday, 
October  24,  1949,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

Among  the  tributes  he  received  in  his  life  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
telling  was  the  fact  that  the  Tabor  Church  paid  all  his  hospital  expenses 
during  his  last  illness,  a truly  magnanimous  gesture  from  his  people. 
He  also  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  from  Bethel 
College  in  1938  and  was  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America  in  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties.  His  co-worker,  Pastor  P.  P.  Wedel,  wrote  a 
warm  tribute  in  which  he  described  Father  as  . . . 

a hard  working  man.  Often  we  marveled  at  the  amount  of  work  he 
could  do.  . . . He  was  a man  of  deep  conviction  and  was  fearless  in 
standing  up  for  them.  ...  It  was  a pleasure  to  work  with  him.  . , . 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  and  evaluate  the  amount  of  work  he 
did  during  the  35  years  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  voluminous  correspondence  alone  would  fill  hundreds  of  print- 
ed pages.  Yet  he  never  complained  of  having  too  much  to  do.  . . . 
Above  all,  he  had  a fervent  faith  in  God  and  His  begotten  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  . . . but  he  was  not  perfect.  He  was  human  as  we  all  are 
human.  He  would  not  want  us  to  consider  him  a saint,  but  rather  a 
sinner  saved  by  grace.  . . . 

SOURCES 

1.  This  biography  was  written  by  Anton  and  Elma  Richert,  son  and  daughter 
of  Peter  H.  Richert  upon  request  and  is  used  here  with  minor  modification  and 
permission. 

See  also:  Warkentin  and  Gingerich,  Who’s  Who  Among  the  Mennonites, 
North  Newton,  Kansas,  1943,  p.  205;  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  Vol.  IV,  p,  325; 
Peter  H.  Richert  Collection,  Mennonite  Library  and  Archives,  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kansas. 
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SISTER  CATHERINE  VOTH 
1878  - 1926 


When  David  Goerz  read  a paper  recommending  deaconess  work  as 
a branch  of  home  missions  at  a triennial  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  1890,  the  idea  was  not  a new  one  to  many  of 
the  midwest  delegates.  Quite  a few  of  them  had  migrated  to  America 
16  years  earlier  from  Russia,  where  deaconess  work  was  carried  on 
in  the  Molotschna  Colony.  Some  delegates  knew  of  the  deaconess  houses 
in  Germany.  With  the  presentation  of  David  Goerz’  paper,  the  Con- 
ference began  to  consider  the  subject. 

At  this  same  time  a young  girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  immigrant 
Mennonite  families,  was  spending  part  of  her  childhood  playing  with 
animals  (which  she  preferred  to  dolls),  nursing  them  when  they  were 
sick.  Besides  caring  for  the  sick  animals  on  the  farm  she  enjoyed  caring 
for  sick  people.  She  exhibited  a remarkable  sense  of  knowing  just 
what  to  do  in  case  of  illness  or  injury.  The  direction  her  life  was  taking 
would  soon  cross  the  path  of  the  growing  Mennonite  interest  in  deacon- 
ess service. 

Catherine  Voth  was  born  near  Inman,  Kansas,  on  October  2,  1878.1 
Her  parents,  Cornelius  and  Komelia  (Heidebrecht)  Voth  and  her  older 
sister  Anna  had  journeyed  from  Russia  to  Kansas  in  1874.  Catherine’s 
mother  spent  much  time  teaching  the  children  songs  or  reading  to  them 
from  the  Bible.  As  a child  Catherine  was  rather  quiet  by  nature  but 
spoke  rapidly  and  clearly.  She  enjoyed  the  farm  animals  and  learned  to 
work  hard,  maturing  early  because  of  the  family  responsibilities  thrust 
upon  her.  In  addition  to  household  duties  she  was  responsible  for 
outdoor  chores. 

Catherine  was  reared  in  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  a simple  Chris- 
tian home  life,  and  she  early  learned  to  share  the  responsibilities  of 
a large  family.  . . . She  was  not  only  given  opportunities  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  splendid  physical  and  mental  development  of  her 
later  life,  but  her  parents  and  teachers  also  led  her  to  the  source  of 
life  and  power  without  which  life  cannot  attain  its  best  in  the  moral 
and  ethical  sphere.2 
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Catherine  produced  excellent  grades  in  school.  After  attending  the 
district  grade  school  she  entered  Hillsboro  Preparatory  Academy  and 
then  spent  some  time  at  Bethel  College.  She  early  showed  unusual 
poise,  dignity  of  character,  and  power  of  concentration.  She  readily 
gained  the  love,  confidence  and  respect  of  young  and  old. 

On  June  7,  1897,  she  was  baptized  upon  the  confession  of  her  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  became  a member  of  the  Hoffnungsau 
Mennonite  Church  from  which  she  never  transferred  her  member- 
ship. She  tolerated  all  creeds  and  churches  and  visited  many 
churches  of  different  faiths.3 

She  had  a pleasant  singing  voice  and  was  an  excellent  speaker,  but 
though  she  was  a member  of  the  church  choir  she  did  not  like  to  appear 
as  a soloist  or  make  a formal  public  address. 

Catherine  taught  school  for  parts  of  six  years  near  Inman,  Kansas, 
and  Meno,  Oklahoma.  As  a teacher  she  was  friendly  and  tactful,  yet 
at  the  same  time  firm.  When  someone  was  in  trouble  or  got  hurt,  she 
would  understand  and  try  to  ease  the  pain.  She  taught  not  only  aca- 
demic subjects  but  orderliness,  cleanliness,  kindliness,  and  etiquette. 
Instead  of  punishing  her  students  physically,  she  used  humiliation  as 
a form  of  punishment.  After  reprimanding  a student  in  this  manner 
once,  she  seldom  had  to  do  it  a second  time. 

At  one  time  Catherine  was  engaged  to  a doctor  doing  some  research 
in  blackspotted  fever  victims  in  Kentucky.  Somehow  he  contracted  the 
disease  himself  and  died  from  it.  This  was  a terrible  blow  to  Catherine. 
It  helped  her  make  a decision  to  devote  her  life  to  her  Master  as  a 
deaconess.  She  believed  that  there  can  be  true  love  only  once.4 

During  these  events  in  Catherine’s  life,  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  continued  to  discuss  deaconess  work  at  its  triennial 
sessions.  When  the  Conference  in  1899  gave  permission  for  any  com- 
munity to  act  concerning  deaconess  service  if  such  service  seemed 
necessary  in  the  community,  the  new  Bethesda  Hospital  at  Goessel, 
Kansas,  erected  just  the  year  before,  decided  to  begin  a deaconess 
program. 

Catherine  had  begun  work  at  Bethesda  Hospital  and  became  inter- 
ested in  its  new  program  for  women.  Shortly  after  she  started  work 
she  decided  to  become  a deaconess.  She  was  one  of  the  first  volunteers 
for  this  service.  Her  letters  to  David  Goerz,  founder  of  the  Bethel 
Deaconess  Motherhouse  at  Newton,  Kansas,  written  in  the  year  1905, 
show  rare  insight  and  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  Kaiserswerth  Motherhouse  in  Germany.  “Her  love  to  God,  her 
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love  of  mankind,  and  her  love  for  work  led  Catherine  Voth  to  give  her- 
self in  service  to  mankind  physically,  socially  and  spiritually.5 

After  her  decision  was  made  Catherine  never  wavered  or  faltered 
in  the  hardships  and  trials  of  a pioneer  deaconess  of  the  Mennonite 
church.  On  September  27,  1905,  she  entered  the  Deaconess  Hospital 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  training.  Here  she  remained  two  years  and 
then  returned  to  Kansas  in  the  autumn  of  1907. 

The  Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital  was  then  in  process  of  construction. 
Sister  Catherine  served  in  the  community  as  a private  nurse  until  the 
institution  opened  on  June  11,  1908.  On  the  morning  of  this  eventful 
day,  she,  together  with  Sister  Frieda  Kaufman  and  Sister  Ida  Epp,  knelt 
before  the  altar  in  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Newton  and  vowed 
obedience,  willingness,  and  faithfulness  to  God  in  the  calling  of  a 
deaconess. 

General  hospital  work  was  the  first  service  undertaken  by  the  newly 
organized  Sisterhood  and  from  the  very  beginning  things  began  to 
center  around  Sister  Catherine.  To  her  was  delegated  the  supervision 
of  the  work  in  the  hospital  as  well  as  the  instruction  and  training  of 
student  sisters.  She  was  a capable  woman,  a skillful  and  industrious 
worker,  and  a bom  leader.  Every  kind  of  work  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  patient  seemed  worthy  of  her  best  and  conscientious  efforts. 

In  the  autumn  of  1908  when  the  first  young  women  were  admitted 
as  student  nurses,  Sister  Catherine  outlined  their  course  of  study  and 
became  their  first  teacher,  supervisor,  and  general  leader.  She  was 
a tireless  student  herself,  devoted  to  her  task,  and  she  grew  with  it. 
As  the  institution  faced  new  problems,  she  patiently  set  herself  to  help 
solve  them  and  often  blazed  a new  trail  in  various  phases  of  the  work. 

The  summer  of  1911  Sister  Catherine  spent  at  North  Chicago  Hos- 
pital studying  laboratory  technique.  The  summer  of  1912  she  spent 
at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Chicago,  busy  with  laboratory  and  X-ray  work. 
She  was  very  happy  when  it  was  possible  to  add  these  important  phases 
of  service  to  her  home  institution. 

During  the  early  years  Sister  Catherine  was  operating  room  super- 
visor, superintendent  of  nurses,  laboratory  and  X-ray  technician,  teach- 
er of  the  training  school,  and  friendly  helper  to  every  patient  in  the 
hospital.  However,  first  of  all,  she  was  a deaconess,  a handmaiden  of 
God,  a sister  and  companion  to  her  co-workers,  ever  ready  to  help 
with  the  growing  work  of  the  institution. 

She  tried  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  interest  young 
women  in  nursing  as  a Christian  service.  On  one  such  occasion  she  said: 
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I know  the  young  women  of  today  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
simply  an  easy  job  that  brings  in  immediate  money  return.  They 
want  something  that  will  stir  their  interest,  something  that  will 
develop  their  latent  ability — they  want  a chance  to  contribute  to  the 
real  work  of  the  world.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  that  in  breadth 
and  variety  of  opportunity,  in  possibilities  of  service  and  human 
interest,  no  profession  of  the  present  day  offers  larger  returns  to  the 
educated  woman.  Nursing  is  a profession  which  invites  the  interest 
of  every  Christian  and  presents  unusual  opportunities  for  service  of 
the  highest  type,  opportunities  for  a career,  replete  in  usefulness 
and  satisfaction.6 

Sister  Catherine  did  not  limit  her  activities  to  the  physical  care  of 
the  sick.  With  her  great  passion  for  souls  it  was  her  desire  that  no 
patient  should  leave  the  hospital  without  an  opportunity  to  learn  of 
the  love  of  God.  At  heart  she  was  an  evangelist.  In  her  skillful  way  of 
dealing  with  people  she  got  them  to  respect  her  before  they  realized  it. 
She  was  tactful  in  approaching  patients,  from  the  most  hard-hearted  man 
to  the  most  spoiled  child,  and  was  able  to  converse  with  them  and  win 
their  respect. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Sister  Catherine  had  the  joy  of  seeing  capable 
women,  whom  she  had  helped  to  train,  take  some  of  the  work  off  her 
shoulders.  Gradually  most  of  the  teaching,  the  laboratory  and  X-ray 
work,  the  floor  supervision,  and  so  forth,  passed  into  other  hands. 
She  remained  in  her  position  as  superintendent  of  nurses  and  usually 
served  as  first  assistant  in  the  operating  room. 

Frequently  she  was  called  upon  to  accompany  the  doctors  on  trips 
to  isolated  patients.  At  times  they  traveled  more  than  50  miles  to  such 
cases.  Her  patient  toil,  close  application  to  her  work,  her  studious 
life,  her  long  years  of  experience,  together  with  her  natural  talents 
made  her  more  than  what  the  physician  usually  expects  to  find  in  a 
nurse.  The  doctors  who  knew  her  had  learned  to  trust  her  judgment 
and  valued  her  interest  and  help  in  their  work.  Sister  Catherine  kept 
her  place  professionally  and  ethically  in  all  relations  to  the  physicians 
and  the  patients.  She  was  always  a true  helper  but  the  hospital  staff 
knew  that  she  was  first  of  all  the  servant  of  the  patient  and  all  other 
interests  had  to  fall  in  line  with  this  purpose. 

This  deaconess’  keen  insight  into  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  nursing  education  soon  involved  her  in  assignments  outside  the  local 
hospital.  She  had  an  active  role  in  founding  the  Kansas  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation in  1912  and  served  as  its  president  from  1916  to  1919.  In  1924 
she  was  elected  as  honorary  president  of  the  Association.  In  1915  Gov- 
ernor Capper  of  Kansas  had  appointed  her  to  the  newly  organized 
State  Board  for  the  Examination  and  Registration  of  Nurses.  She  was 
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reappointed  in  1919  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1926  was  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Sister  Catherine  was  also  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Nurses’  Association.  At  one  of  its  annual  conventions 
she  presented  the  plans  and  course  of  action  for  the  organization  of 
Kansas  pre-nursing  courses  so  that  students  who  planned  to  enter 
schools  of  nursing  would  be  better  prepared  for  the  instruction  they 
would  receive  in  such  schools. 

She  was  largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  districts  in  the 
Kansas  State  Nurses’  Association  in  1917  to  make  possible  more  fre- 
quent meetings  and  professional  contacts  among  the  nurses.  After 
her  election  as  honorary  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation in  1924,  her  name  was  requested  for  Who’s  Who  in  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses’  Association. 

Early  in  May,  1926,  Sister  Catherine  undertook  a much  needed 
vacation  trip  to  the  east.  In  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  she  attended 
the  National  Convention  of  Nurses  as  an  official  delegate  from  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Nurses.  From  here  she  traveled  to  New  York, 
then  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  On  her  return 
trip  she  stopped  off  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Springfield,  Missouri. 
As  usual,  when  away  from  home  she  was  overcome  with  homesickness. 
She  returned  on  June  22  more  than  a week  before  her  vacation  was  up. 

During  the  first  night  after  her  return  she  had  a sudden  gallstone 
attack.  The  attack  lasted  but  a little  while  and  seemed  rather  light. 
But  she  was  convinced  that  her  departure  was  near  and  continued 
setting  her  house  in  order.  On  August  2 she  wrote  her  last  words  of  love 
and  encouragement  to  the  Kansas  State  Nurses’  Association. 

Sister  Catherine  had  much  joy  and  satisfaction  in  her  work.  Repeated- 
ly during  her  last  weeks  she  said,  “I  have  had  a wonderfully  good 
time,”  and  those  who  knew  her  best  knew  that  this  was  true.  Her  fife 
motto  was  Psalm  37:4-5:  “Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord  and  he 
shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.  Commit  thy  ways  unto  thy 
Lord;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.” 

Since  the  gallstone  attack  was  not  followed  by  normal  improvement, 
Sister  Catherine  voluntarily  submitted  to  surgery  on  August  4 and  for 
a time  seemed  on  the  road  to  recovery.  However  in  the  early  morning 
of  August  19,  she  passed  away  very  suddenly;  her  death  was  attributed 
to  a blood  clot. 

On  August  23,  1926,  a short  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  First 
Mennonite  Church.  The  entire  service  had  been  planned  by  Sister 
Catherine  herself,  a written  copy  of  which  was  found  by  the  sisters  after 
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her  death.  The  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  in  attendance  ever  held 
in  Newton. 

The  Kansas  State  Nurses  Association  paid  a fitting  tribute  to  the 
contribution  which  Sister  Catherine  made  to  its  organization  and  nursing 
in  general  by  establishing  a scholarship  loan  fund  in  her  memory. 
This  fund  is  used  on  a revolving  basis  by  students  desiring  to  pursue 
higher  education  in  nursing. 

Sister  Catherine  was  much  concerned  with  the  need  for  the  Bethel 
Training  School  building  and  greatly  encouraged  its  erection.  Her  vital 
interest  in  it  especially  in  the  lecture  room,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  her  will  she  provided  the  means  to  furnish  it.  As  a grateful  tribute 
from  the  hospital  alumnae  association,  a bronze  tablet  with  a large  oil 
photograph  of  the  honored  one  hanging  above  it  was  unveiled  at  the 
dedication  service  of  the  new  lecture  room  on  May  9,  1927.  The  word- 
ing on  the  tablet  reads : 

To  the  blessed  memory  of  Sister  Catherine  Voth,  R.N. 

The  first  Superintendent  of  our  Training  School,  June  11,  1908- 
August  19,  1926 

This  tablet  has  been  placed  as  a grateful  tribute  by  the 

Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital  Alumnae  Association 
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JACOB  A.  SCHO WALTER 
1879  - 1953 


It  is  little  wonder  that  some  of  the  Mennonite  pioneers  who  settled 
on  the  central  plains  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  became  comparatively  wealthy.  When  the  Germanic  and 
traditionally  “Mennonite”  qualities  of  industriousness,  frugality,  and 
tenacity  were  transplanted  from  the  strictly  controlled  European  en- 
vironment to  the  “wide  open,”  young  United  States  where  opportunities 
were  as  limitless  as  the  prairies,  the  result  was  almost  predictable. 
Blessed  with  perhaps  as  much  material  goods  as  any  other  Mennonite 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Jacob  A.  Schow alter  of  Harvey  County, 
Kansas.1 

His  is  no  unusual  American  story — a German  immigrant  lad,  start- 
ing with  almost  nothing,  and  by  hard  work,  imagination,  and  good 
management,  amassing  more  than  a million  dollars.  Like  all  the  early 
settlers,  his  interests  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  and  his  greatest 
asset  the  ability  to  work  with  his  own  hands.  And  the  heavy,  black 
sod  yielded  beautifully,  enabling  him  to  expand  his  business  interests 
to  grain,  livestock,  and  later,  natural  gas  and  oil.  Conservation  was  also 
his  concern  and  he  is  credited  by  some  with  the  introduction  of  summer 
fallowing  in  Kansas. 

But  agriculture  was  only  part  of  Schowalter’s  varied  career.  His  pub- 
lic service  activities  included  three  terms  in  the  Kansas  state  legislature 
and  active  interest  in  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes  for  the  aged. 
Above  all,  he  was  a devout  man  who  did  not  forget  to  honor  God. 
From  the  old  rolltop  desk  in  his  living  room-office  he  negotiated  gifts 
supporting  many  types  of  church  work — missions,  relief,  and  Christian 
education.  Finally,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  left  the  bulk  of 
his  estate  to  three  Mennonite  Conferences  where  it  will  continue  to 
support  the  Christian  cause.  Here  is  his  story. 

Jacob  Abraham  Schowalter,  the  fourth  child  of  Heinrich  and  Marie 
(Risser)  Schowalter,  was  bom  on  September  25,  1879,  at  Friedelsheim, 
a typical  village  in  Germany’s  southwestern  Palatinate  province.  In 
1883  he  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  arriving  in  New  York  on  June  6.  The  family  traveled  immediate- 
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ly  to  Summerfield,  Illinois,  where  they  stayed  for  six  weeks  at  the  home 
of  Jacob  Leisy,  a relative.  Leisy,  known  today  as  the  founder  of  the 
Orphan  Aid  Society  of  Halstead,  Kansas,  had  land  holdings  in  that 
area  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  $2.00  an 
acre.  He  willed  one  half  section,  located  two  miles  southwest  of  Hal- 
stead, to  the  Schowalter  family  and  here  they  made  their  home. 

After  only  a few  years  in  America,  misfortune  struck  the  family  when 
the  father  died  in  May,  1885,  and  the  mother  in  the  fall  of  1890,  leav- 
ing the  family  of  six  children,  orphans.  They  met  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life  with  courage  and  hope  and  young  Jacob  soon  learned  the 
lessons  of  hard  work,  frugality  and  thrift.  On  September  9,  1894,  he 
was  baptized  by  Christian  Krehbiel  and  became  a member  of  the  Hal- 
stead Mennonite  Church. 

Taking  time  off  from  his  work  as  a farmhand,  he  attended  Bethel 
College  in  1895-96.  He  then  tried  teaching  school  near  Halstead,  but 
found  it  not  to  his  liking  and  quit  after  several  months.  In  January, 
1898,  when  farm  work  became  scarce,  Jake,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
and  his  older  brother,  Fred,  made  a bicycle  trip  to  Nebraska  where 
they  had  been  promised  jobs. 

The  brothers  stayed  in  Nebraska  for  a year,  doing  farm  work  for 
August  and  Henry  Leisy  near  Wisner.  Already  Jake’s  keen  business 
sense  was  apparent,  as  he  earned  $240  that  year — $40  more  than  his 
older  brother  earned  in  the  same  time.  Several  years  later  he  found  time 
for  more  education  and  for  two'  consecutive  years  took  the  six-week 
farmers’  short  course  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan. 

When  a young  man  of  24,  Jacob  acquired  the  first  tract  of  what  was 
to  become  a sprawling  land  empire.  On  May  20,  1903,  he  received  80 
acres  as  his  share  of  the  Schowalter  family  land  near  Halstead.  He 
bought  an  additional  80  from  one  of  the  other  children,  giving  him  a 
full  quarter  section.  Under  his  able  management  the  farm  paid  well 
and  as  early  as  1906  he  bought  property  in  western  Kansas — a quarter 
section  near  Bucklin  in  Ford  County. 

A skillful  blacksmith,  he  was  able  to  make  his  own  repairs  and 
improvements  on  farm  implements.  On  November  1,  1904,  he  secured 
a patent  on  an  improved  cultivator  attachment  and  succeeded  in  selling 
his  invention  to  a Chicago  firm.  According  to  the  patent,  the  improve- 
ment was  in  “providing  means  for  quickly  adjusting  a cultivator  for 
different  widths  of  rows  to  be  cultivated.”  On  November  22,  1921, 
he  patented  a portable  hoist,  the  “Headed-Grain  Stacker.”  Schowalter 
described  the  invention’s  use : 
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My  present  invention  is  a portable  hoist,  particularly  for  loading 
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and  unloading,  stacking  and  transferring  headed  grain,  hay  and 
fodder  from  barges,  wagons,  barns,  and  the  like,  or  handling  the 
material  directly  on  the  ground. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  present  invention  resides  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  derrick  or  hoist  may  be  collapsed  to  enable 
it  to  be  moved  under  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  and  under  shelter 
of  the  ordinary  barn  sheds. 

Moving  away  from  Halstead,  Schowalter  purchased  320  acres 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Newton  on  April  2,  1917.  The  location  was 
to  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Livestock  raising  entered  the  list  of  Schowalter  enterprises  when  he 
began  feeding  his  first  herd  of  25  beef  cattle  in  about  1915.  Later,  he 
often  fed  some  150  head  of  cattle  and  as  many  as  1,000  sheep  on  the 
farm  near  Newton.  He  also  undertook  partnership  cattle  raising  with 
western  Kansas  farmers  who  had  feed  but  lacked  the  capital  to  buy 
steers.  Schowalter  supplied  the  cattle  and  later  shared  half  the  profits. 

Having  raised  and  marketed  wheat  on  a large  scale,  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  became  interested  in  the  grain  business.  About  1923  he 
went  into  partnership  with  a neighbor,  Edwin  Briggs,  and  they  built  an 
elevator  along  the  Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  tracks  between  Newton 
and  Halstead.  Eventually,  he  secured  full  ownership  of  the  business 
and  a long-term  lease  on  the  building,  which  was  located  on  Briggs’ 
property.  Although  the  AVI  ceased  to  exist  in  later  years,  he  operated 
the  elevator  until  his  death,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Schowalter  Foun- 
dation sold  the  property. 

During  World  War  I when  wheat  was  selling  for  $3.00  to  $3.50 
per  bushel,  he  farmed  a full  section  of  productive  land.  The  govern- 
ment urged  farmers  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  and  those  were  indeed 
prosperous  years.  According  to  his  brother  Fred,  “Everything  he  took 
hold  of  made  money.”  He  invested  much  of  his  earnings  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  When  he  helped  start  a second  lumber  company  in  Halstead 
and  later  sold  out  due  to  lack  of  profits,  it  was  one  of  the  rare  instances 
when  one  of  his  ventures  did  not  succeed. 

When  the  great  depression  and  extreme  dust  bowl  conditions  caused 
many  farmers  in  western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  to  eagerly  seek  buyers 
for  their  depleted  land,  J.  A.  Schowalter  bought  large  tracts  at  very 
low  prices,  and  his  land  empire  rapidly  took  shape.  Always  he  exhibited 
good  business  sense,  not  merely  buying  land  at  random,  but  making 
a careful  study  of  annual  rainfall  and  hail  records  in  given  localities 
and  spotting  his  holdings  accordingly.  He  always  carried  an  auger 
which  he  used  to  determine  the  type  of  subsoil.  If  this  test  was  satis- 
factory, he  was  usually  confident  the  land  would  produce  if  farmed 
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correctly.  The  practice  of  summer  fallowing — which  some  credit  him 
as  being  the  first  to  introduce  in  Kansas  after  observing  it  in  eastern 
Oregon — proved  especially  valuable  in  retaining  moisture  and  thereby 
greatly  improved  his  western  properties.  In  a form  letter  designated 
“To  Parties  Getting  Seed  Wheat  From  Me,”  Schowalter  outlines  the 
“prime  essentials”  for  growing  wheat  in  the  western  counties: 

I give  the  following  suggestions  which  I kindly  ask  you  to  study 
and  apply  to  your  and  my  advantage: 

(You  need)  a firm,  well  stirred  seed  bed.  This  seed  bed  should  be  so 
handled  so  as  to  hold  all  moisture  possible.  To  obtain  this,  harrow 
or  stir  after  every  rain.  You  are  afraid  it  will  blow?  If  the  trash  is 
thoroughly  preserved,  you  need  not  worry,  for  it  will  not  blow  as 
quickly  as  other  ground  that  is  not  worked  down.  Harrow  as  wet 
as  the  ground  will  possbly  permit  and  that  will  be  the  best  guard 
against  blowing. 

As  the  1940’s  came,  dust  bowl  conditions  were  remedied  by  in- 
creased rainfall  and  the  depression  ended  with  the  advent  of  World 
War  II,  higher  prices  and  a seemingly  insatiable  market  for  wheat. 
Prosperous  times  for  Great  Plains  farmers  were  here  again.  In  only 
15  years  roughly  from  1935  to  1950,  the  farmland  purchased  during 
hard  times  made  increases  in  value  and  productivity  that  were  nothing 
short  of  fabulous. 

By  1950  Schowalter’s  Kansas  farm  properties  were  scattered  over 
six  counties:  Harvey,  Sedgwick,  Butler,  Scott,  Sherman,  and  Stevens. 
In  Stevens  County  much  of  the  property’s  value  lay  under  the  earth, 
since  substantial  acreage  was  in  the  extensive  Hugoton  natural  gas 
field.  Approximately  400  acres  were  located  in  various  Oklahoma 
counties,  some  of  which  were  producing  oil. 

For  one  who  possessed  great  material  resources,  J.  A.  Schowalter’s 
life  was  simple  indeed.  His  way  of  life  was  austere,  his  personal  needs 
few.  He  was  never  frivolous,  seldom  took  time  for  recreation,  and 
was  often  lonely.  He  never  married,  and  his  sister  Anna  kept  his  house- 
hold until  she  died  in  1927.  Deeply  moved  by  her  passing,  he  began 
the  practice  of  employing  other  families  to  work  for  him.  With  them 
he  enjoyed  a certain  amount  of  fellowship,  although  friction  sometimes 
developed  since  he  had  little  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to 
family  living. 

Utmost  frugality  was  his  standard  and  he  sometimes  carried  it  to 
extremes.  One  who  worked  for  him  for  several  years  tells  of  the  time 
he  and  Schowalter  spent  nearly  a whole  day  trying  to  fix  a large  bolt 
on  a farm  building.  It  would  have  been  much  simpler  to  cut  the  bolt 
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and  insert  a new  one,  but  of  course  that  would  have  involved  needless 
expense.  Time  and  human  labor  were  of  little  concern,  but  the  bolt  had 
definite  material  value. 

He  was  meticulous  in  keeping  records  of  everything,  from  the  most 
minute  grocery  item  to  thoughts  that  occurred  to  him  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  He  wrote  down  everything  in  a large,  legible  hand. 
The  record  keeping,  however,  had  to  be  done  economically,  and  so 
new  paper  was  seldom  used  for  anything  but  correspondence.  Working 
at  his  old  rolltop  desk,  amid  a clutter  of  papers,  books  and  documents, 
he  wrote  speeches,  Sunday  school  topics,  and  impressions  on  assorted 
scrap  paper  and  used  envelopes. 

J.  A.  Schowalter’s  success  in  several  enterprises  was  not  due  to  any 
peculiar  genius  but  was  rather  based  on  hard  work,  saving,  and  common 
sense  investments.  No  speculator,  he  believed  there  was  no  way  to  get 
rich  quick.  All  gains  required  hard  and  consistent  labor.  He  thoroughly 
disapproved  of  too  much  credit  and  installment  buying.  Excerpts 
from  a speech  he  gave  to  the  crew  of  a stock  and  freight  train  illustrate 
some  of  his  views  on  economics : 

Now  gentlemen!  When  those  would-be  friends  come  along  to  tell 
you:  We  need  more  elastic  currency  and  credits,  and  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  you  or  subsidize  you  and  what  not  all!  They  are  only 
kidding  you  and  eventually  making  your  position  difficult.  . . . 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  effort  needed  for  saving  to  pay  a $200 
note  due,  and  in  saving  to  lay  up  $200 — but  there  is  a lot  of  differ- 
ence in  the  feeling.  In  the  first  case  you  are  working  for  something 
already  spent  and  that  has  become  an  obligation,  while  in  the  other 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  spending  your  own.  In  one  case  you  are 
a slave,  in  the  other  the  master.  . . . Success  is  being  master  of  your 
environment. 

Schow alter  was  never  given  to  making  snap  judgments.  In  fact  he 
was  so  cautious  in  his  dealings  that  he  often  postponed  action  even 
after  he  had  made  a decision.  Needless  to  say  this  trait  was  often  a 
source  of  frustration  to  his  associates.  Even  on  his  deathbed  he  post- 
poned having  a rather  extensive  revision  of  his  will  notarized,  be- 
lieving he  still  had  time.  Summing  up  this  philosophy  of  adequate 
contemplation  before  action  he  wrote : 

What  you  undertake  to  do,  DO!  But  before  you  start,  be  sure  you 
are  prepared  for  every  emergency  in  sight.  Spend  some  time  before 
you  start,  to  get  a good  picture  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  Think 
and  plan  ahead.  Prepare  for  just  a little  more  than  the  emergency 
calls  for.  ...  Be  careful!  Be  thoughtful.  . . ! Listen  and  think  before 
you  talk  and  act! 
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World  peace  was  always  a concern  of  his  and  he  wrote  and  spoke 
a good  deal  on  the  subject.  He  advocated  “eliminating  the  causes  of 
war”  and  was  thoroughly  behind  the  United  Nations.  On  just  how  to 
solve  some  of  the  world’s  problems,  however,  his  ideas  were  a bit 
vague  and  over-simplified.  Here  are  two  stanzas  from  a poem,  “The 
World  Drama,”  which  he  wrote  as  a Christmas  greeting  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II: 

Thank  God!  At  last  the  war  is  won: — 

But  oh!  the  strain,  when  peace  begun; 

The  Devil  says:  “No  peace,  without  a bigger  gun, 

A higher  fence,  a thicker  wall,  a ‘faster  run’.” 

’Tis  greed  and  pride,  besides  the  “Hun” 

That  man,  with  Christ,  must  put  to  run. 

O Christian  friend,  if  “Peace  on  Earth”  be  real, 

Enlist! — and  place  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 

Not  for  destruction,  but  for  brotherly  love; 

Not  for  aggression,  nor  crush,  but  lift  above 

Our  standard.  My  neighbor’s  not  defined  by  land  or  sea 
But  the  world  is  big  enough  for  you  and  me. 

Taking  an  active  interest  in  politics,  J.  A.  Schowalter  served  as  a 
Democratic  representative  in  the  Kansas  legislature  from  1934-36  and 
1936-38.  He  felt  that  often  Mennonites  had  lived  too  secluded  from 
society  and  the  problems  of  government.  He  wrote:  “Christianity  and 
politics  don’t  mix?  I say:  Put  Christianity  into  politics  and  national 
life  and  purify  it.  But  keep  politics  in  its  raw  form  out  of  Christianity.” 

A sincere  Christian,  Schowalter  was  always  active  in  church  life 
and  his  many  writings  on  religious  subjects  testify  to  his  personal  faith. 
In  1942  he  transferred  his  church  membership  from  Halstead  to  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Newton.  Here  he  taught  the  men’s  Sunday 
school  class  for  several  years,  was  on  the  building  committee  when 
the  Sunday  school  addition  was  constructed,  and  served  the  congregation 
and  Conference  in  other  capacities.  For  many  years  he  was  overseer 
and  treasurer  of  the  Leisy  Orphan  Aid  Society  of  Halstead  and  for 
nine  years  served  as  a member  of  board  of  directors  of  the  Bethel 
Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital  Society  of  Newton. 

Possessing  a true  spirit  of  philanthropy,  Jacob  Schowalter  considered 
his  material  wealth  to  be  a sacred  trust  of  God.  He  enjoyed  giving. 
He  showed  his  benevolence  in  liberal  donations  to  missions,  foreign 
relief,  churches,  Christian  schools,  and  institutions.  Small,  new  congre- 
gations were  especially  favored  in  his  giving  to  church  building  pro- 
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grams.  Worthy  individuals  preparing  for  fulltime  Christian  service  were 
supplied  with  funds  for  education. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  he  gave  for  the  cause  of 
missions.  We  are  however  sure  that  he  gave  substantially  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  Some  of  his  earlier  giving  included  a 1931  donation 
of  $2,000  to  P.  A.  Penner  in  India  for  use  in  purchasing  land  to  be 
rented  or  sold  to  native  Christians.  In  1924,  $500  went  to  missionary 
Kodolphe  Petter  in  Montana  for  personal  hospital  expenses. 

Foreign  relief  was  strongly  supported  by  him.  After  World  War  II, 
he  adopted  22  needy  families  and  regularly  sent  them  CARE  packages 
for  many  months.  Together  with  several  business  and  professional  men 
he  made  a trip  to  South  America  in  the  spring  of  1952  where  he  pur- 
chased a large  tract  of  land  among  the  Mennonite  colonies  in  Paraguay 
to  be  used  for  refugee  colonization.  These  properties  included  28,125 
acres  of  grassland  west  of  Filadelfia,  Paraguay,  and  an  undivided  one- 
half  interest  in  9,266  acres  south  of  Filadelfia. 

When  Jacob  A.  Schowalter  died  at  the  age  of  73  in  Bethel  Deacon- 
ess Hospital  on  March  10,  1953,  after  an  illness  of  five  weeks,  he  had 
left  an  impressive  monument.  The  total  appraised  value  of  the  estate 
stood  at  $1,157,309.93.  The  bulk  of  it— $862,093.00 — was  in  real 
estate. 

All  of  it,  aside  from  a few  bequests  to  relatives,  went  to  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the  “Old”  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  Mennonite.  All  three  of  these 
groups  officially  accepted  the  trust  and  appointed  two  trustees  each. 
The  Schowalter  Foundation  has  been  established  with  headquarters 
at  Newton,  Kansas,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  founder. 


SOURCES 

1.  This  biography  by  Robert  Schrag  of  Jacob  A.  Schowalter  is  reproduced 
here  with  permission,  from  the  April,  1957  issue  of  Mennonite  Life  with  some 
minor  changes. 

See  also:  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  article  “Schowalter  Foundation”  Vol.  IV, 
p.  480;  Jacob  A.  Schowalter  Collection,  manuscripts  and  microfilm  material, 
Mennonite  Library  and  Archives,  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas. 
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SISTER  FRIEDA  KAUFMAN 
1883  - 1944 


Sometime  around  the  year  1900  Mrs.  K.  M.  Krehbiel  from  Halstead, 
Kansas,  traveled  to  Newton  by  train  for  a brief  visit.  While  there  she 
happened  to  meet  Pastor  David  Goerz.  Since  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hal- 
stead, he  courteously  invited  Mrs.  Krehbiel  to  ride  home  in  his  carriage. 
On  the  way  they  discussed  various  Halstead  happenings,  including  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  Krehbiel’ s elderly  aunt,  Mrs.  Kramer. 

Mrs.  Krehbiel  told  him  that  she  was  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
her  aunt’s  care  until  Mrs.  Kramer’s  daughters  arrived  from  Iowa,  but 
that  the  actual  nursing  care  of  the  very  ill  old  lady  was  in  the  hands 
of  a sixteen-year-old  girl,  Frieda  Kaufman.1  Pastor  Goerz  remarked 
that  this  was  a rather  unusual  situation. 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Krehbiel,  “it  is  unusual,  but  when  we  women  dis- 
cussed this  same  thought  at  our  mission  sewing  society,  Frieda’s  sister 
said,  ‘Just  let  Frieda  try  herself  at  the  most  unpleasant  and  disagreeable 
tasks;  she  always  has  said  that  she  wants  to  become  a deaconess.’” 
“Mrs.  Krehbiel,”  said  Pastor  Goerz,  “please  send  that  girl  to  Newton 
to  see  me,  and  send  her  soon.  If  she  really  means  what  she  says,  she 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  find  a field  of  service  among  the  Menno- 
nites.” 

That  same  evening  Mrs.  Krehbiel  told  Frieda  Kaufman  about  her 
trip  to  Newton  and  the  return  Irip  to  Halstead  with  Pastor  Goerz  and 
about  their  conversation.  Frieda  sat  as  in  a trance.  For  years  she  had 
wanted  to  be  a deaconess.  Was  it  really  possible  that  God  was  opening 
a door  into  deaconess  service  for  her?  And  among  Mennonites  in  Amer- 
ica? Why  a sixteen-year-old  Mennonite  girl  in  Kansas  should  be  so 
vitally  interested  in  deaconess  service  when  American  Mennonites  had 
no  such  work  at  this  time  is  understandable  when  one  knows  Frieda 
Kaufman’s  background. 

The  ancestors  of  Frieda  Marie  Kaufman  came  from  the  beautiful 
village  of  Gridelwald,  located  in  a fertile  valley  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Bernese  Alps  in  Switzerland.  Because  of  their  religious  convictions, 
however,  the  Kaufmans  left  the  village  and  settled  just  across  the  border 
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in  Wiesental,  Baden,  Germany.  The  family  retained  their  Swiss  citizen- 
ship. 

Frieda  Kaufman’s  father,  John  Kaufman,  was  born  in  the  Hagen- 
bachen  Hof,  a large  farm  not  far  from  Basel,  Switzerland.  After  his 
marriage  to  Marie  Egle,  he  became  the  owner  and  operator  of  a flour 
mill  in  Binzen,  Germany,  at  which  place  they  made  their  home.  Later 
the  family  moved  to*  Haagen,  Baden,  Germany,  a few  miles  from  the 
Swiss  border.  This  village  lay  in  the  Wiesen  valley  which  is  a portal  of 
the  Black  Forest  and  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 

It  was  in  the  village  of  Haagen  that  Frieda  Kaufman  was  born  Octo- 
ber 23,  1883.  She  was  the  last  of  nine  children  in  the  family.  Three 
boys  and  three  girls  had  died  before  she  was  born,  some  in  infancy 
and  the  others  in  diphtheria  epidemics  which  were  always  dreaded 
in  this  and  surrounding  villages  because  they  took  such  heavy  tolls — 
sometimes  all  the  children  in  a village. 

From  early  childhood  until  she  entered  the  public  school  of  her 
native  village,  Frieda  had  attended  kindergarten  conducted  by  Luther- 
an deaconesses.  Before  the  family  emigrated  to  Kansas,  they  lived  for 
a year  in  an  almost  entirely  Catholic  community  and  the  seven-year-old 
girl  spent  much  of  her  playtime  in  the  home  of  a group  of  nuns  who 
lived  just  across  the  street  from  the  Kaufmans.  They  were  very  kind 
to  the  little  neighbor  and  gave  her  many  coveted  privileges  of  helping 
with  the  tiny  tots  in  the  kindergarten  section  of  the  parochial  school. 

Frieda  loved  her  school  work  and  always  did  well.  She  attended 
a German  school  where,  besides  the  regular  studies,  each  student  was 
taught  some  kind  of  handwork  such  as  knitting,  sewing,  woodworking, 
or  drawing.  The  teachers  always  praised  Frieda  for  neatness  and 
exactness  in  her  work.  When  only  a child,  Frieda  enjoyed  people 
of  all  ages  and  would  visit  with  them  for  hours.  Often  she  would  make 
the  rounds  in  the  neighborhood  and  visit  with  the  older  ladies.  She  also 
enjoyed  teaching  new  games  to  smaller  children. 

The  Kaufman  family  decided  to  come  to  America  because  of  finan- 
cial conditions.  Frieda  thought  this  a wonderful  adventure.  She  made 
many  friends  on  the  trains  and  on  the  boat.  Frieda’s  friendship  with 
the  boat’s  chief  cook  was  to1  the  family’s  advantage  for  they  enjoyed 
many  choice  bits  that  they  would  not  have  had  otherwise. 

On  July  2,  1892,  after  a long  and  tiresome  trip,  the  John  Kaufman 
family  arrived  at  Halstead,  Kansas.  The  family  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kaufman,  Lisette,  Ann,  and  Frieda.  They  were  welcomed  and  cared 
for  by  the  Christian  Wirklers  until  they  were  able  to  secure  a small 
house  in  town.  Here  Frieda  spent  the  rest  of  her  childhood  days.  She 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Halstead.  Among  her  teachers  were 
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such  well-known  leaders  as  J.  W.  Kliewer,  H.  O.  Kruse,  and  C.  E. 
Krehbiel.  Although  deaconesses  and  nuns  were  far  removed  from 
Frieda’s  horizon  when  she  was  transplanted  to  Kansas  at  the  age  of 
eight,  her  desire  to  become  a Sister  did  not  disappear. 

On  June  21,  1894,  two  years  after  the  family’s  arrival  in  Halstead, 
Mrs.  Kaufman  passed  away.  Sister  Frieda  later  wrote  (in  her  life 
sketch  dated  November  19,  1942):  “This  changed  my  youth,  and 
I had  a very  hard  readjustment  to  make.  Both  of  my  sisters  were 
married  soon  and  father  lived  with  Mrs.  Schowalter.”  It  was  at  this 
time  of  inner  suffering  that  her  heart  turned  to  the  Lord,  whom  she 
accepted  as  her  personal  Savior  at  the  age  of  12.  She  needed  a close 
friend,  and  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  became  precious  to  her 
in  her  need. 

Frieda  received  catechism  instruction  from  Christian  Krehbiel,  her 
pastor  at  Halstead.  On  June  7,  1897,  she  was  baptized  upon  her 
confession  of  faith  and  the  determination  in  her  heart  to  spend  the 
rest  of  her  life  as  a handmaiden  of  the  Lord. 

The  next  phase  of  Frieda’s  life  is  her  own  story  as  recorded  in 
In  the  Service  of  the  King,  1942  to  1944.  Sister  Frieda’s  life  story 
of  necessity  must  include  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  deaconess 
movement  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Every  good  gift  originates  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  God.  It  is  His 
delight  to  bless  the  children  of  men  and  to  pour  out  His  mercy  and 
goodness  upon  them.  Every  Christian  is  called  to  some  service.  When 
it  pleased  God  to  grant  a place  to  women  to  serve  in  an  organized 
manner  as  deaconesses  in  connection  with  the  Mennonites  in  America, 
He  found  a busy  man  who  was  willing  to  give  time  and  thought  to 
this  matter,  the  Mennonite  pastor  and  leader  David  Goerz,  who  lived 
in  Halstead  at  that  time  and  later  moved  to  Newton.  He  was  asked 
to  prepare  a paper  for  the  session  of  the  General  Conference  which 
convened  in  South  Dakota  in  1890.  In  this  paper  he  warmly  advo- 
cated the  deaconess  work  as  a branch  of  home  missions.  He  had  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  subject. 

In  1893  the  General  Conference  meeting  in  Ohio  discussed  the 
subject  again,  and  the  board  of  home  missions  received  instructions 
to  further  the  cause  since  several  candidates  for  the  work  seemed 
ready  to  enter  this  field  of  labor.  During  the  period  of  1890  to  1899 
these  discussions  of  the  deaconess  work  occurred  periodically  in  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Conference. 

In  1897,  when  the  Bethel  College  Church  was  organized,  David 
Goerz  was  called  as  elder  and  leader  of  the  new  congregation.  His 
hope  and  ideal  for  the  deaconess  cause  was  to  have  young  women 
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serve  in  various  labors  of  love  under  the  auspices  of  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church — to  give  to  the  world  a definite  Christian  testi- 
mony both  in  service  and  in  calling.  He  did  not  know  that  God  had 
planted  these  same  ideals  about  deaconess  service  into  the  heart  of  a 
young  girl  who  was  attending  the  Halstead  church  during  the  last  years 
of  his  ministry  as  pastor  there. 

In  1900  Frieda  made  her  home  with  the  Schroeder  family  in  the 
country.  Shortly  after  Christmas  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Kramer,  who 
lived  in  Halstead,  needed  help  in  her  home.  John  Kaufman  consented 
to  let  Frieda  stay  with  her  until  a widow,  Mrs.  Hostetter  from  Missouri, 
would  arrive  to  take  her  place. 

When  Frieda  had  served  her  term  and  was  about  to  leave,  Mrs. 
Kramer  suddenly  became  very  ill,  having  suffered  a severe  stroke. 
There  was  no  hospital  in  Halstead  so  Mrs.  Kramer  was  cared  for  in 
her  home.  Mrs.  Hostetter  arrived  from  Missouri  and  took  on  the 
housework.  A niece  by  marriage,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Krehbiel,  assumed  the 
care  of  the  patient,  with  Frieda  promising  to  help  her  until  Mrs.  Kram- 
er’s daughter  from  Iowa  would  be  able  to  come. 

Mrs.  Kramer  regained  partial  consciousness  but  remained  an  invalid 
until  her  death  in  May.  Frieda  took  care  of  the  patient  under  the  able 
direction  and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Krehbiel.  Frieda  found  the  work  fas- 
cinating. This  incident  in  Frieda’s  experience  seemed  to  be  God’s  way 
of  leading  her  into  His  field  of  service. 

During  this  time  Mrs.  Krehbiel  made  the  already  referred  to  visit 
and  happened  to  return  with  David  Goerz.  When  she  told  Frieda  every- 
thing that  had  happened,  Frieda  was  so  surprised  that  she  could  say 
little  that  evening  except  to  thank  Mrs.  Krehbiel  heartily  for  her 
kindness  and  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Krehbiel  continued  to  talk  with  Frieda  each  evening,  meeting 
the  young  girl’s  need  for  motherly  counsel  and  advice.  She  assured 
Frieda  that  she  need  not  hesitate  to  lay  her  plans  and  wishes  before 
Pastor  Goerz.  A friendship  grew  between  the  sixteen-year-old  and 
the  older  woman  which  deepened  from  then  on.  To  be  loved  and 
trusted  by  such  a fine  and  noble  soul,  a woman  disciplined  and  refined 
through  much  sorrow,  was  a challenge  to  the  highest  attainments. 
Through  Mrs.  Krehbiel,  Frieda  was  hearing  a definite  call. 

Decision  time  had  come  for  Frieda  Kaufman.  She  was  but  a young 
child  in  Christ  and  of  limited  Christian  experience  but  she  recognized 
God’s  hand  in  the  recent  unusual  happenings.  Searching  the  Scriptures 
one  day,  she  came  to  Mark  10:28-31,  where  she  read: 

Then  Peter  began  to  say  unto  Him,  “Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  have 
followed  Thee.  Jesus  said,  verily,  I say  unto  you.  There  is  no  man 
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that  has  left  house,  or  brethren  or  sisters,  or  mother,  or  father,  or 
children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and  the  gospel’s,  but  he  shall  receive 
a hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions : and  in  the  world 
to  come  eternal  life.  But  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last;  and  the 
last  first. 

She  read  the  passage  again  and  again,  and  suddenly  the  assurance 
came  to  her  that  she  could  accept  these  promises  in  faith  for  herself. 

Frieda  was  now  ready  to  see  David  Goerz  but  first  of  all  she  must 
ask  her  father’s  consent  for  her  plans.  This  was  not  an  easy  matter  for 
her.  John  Kaufman  listened  carefully  to  what  she  told  him  and  said 
that  he  wanted  to  think  the  matter  over.  In  a day  or  two  he  consented 
to  her  going  to  see  Pastor  Goerz  in  order  to  listen  to  what  he  had 
to  say,  but  he  asked  her  not  to  make  definite  promises  of  any  kind 
which  would  bind  her  for  the  future. 

After  an  interview  with  David  Goerz,  attended  by  Mrs.  Goerz,  Frieda 
received  the  suggestion  that  since  she  was  too  young  to  be  accepted  for 
special  training  in  deaconess  service  she  should  enter  Bethel  College 
and  put  forth  her  best  efforts  in  preparatory  study  for  her  future  work. 
He  assured  her,  “God  will  lead  on.”  This  suggestion  seemed  good  to 
Frieda  and  she  went  home  to  prepare  to  enter  Bethel  College. 

In  1900  David  Goerz  received  the  first  sum  of  money  toward  estab- 
lishing deaconess  work  among  American  Mennonites.  He  had  been 
delegated  to  take  a shipload  of  grain  to  famine-  and  cholera-stricken 
districts  in  India  as  a gift  from  the  Mennonites  of  America.  On  his  re- 
turn trip  he  visited  his  old  home  in  Russia,  where  he  mentioned  the 
desire  for  deaconess  work  in  America.  Friends  there  contributed  the 
first  gift  in  money  for  the  cause.  By  the  fall  of  1901  this  fund  received 
$1,800  from  a man  and  his  wife  especially  interested  in  deaconess  serv- 
ice. This  fund  was  to  be  used  for  the  education  of  deaconess  candidates. 

Frieda  Kaufman  attended  Bethel  College  for  two  years,  1900-1902. 
On  May  29,  1902,  she  took  a tearful  farewell  of  her  fellow  students 
and  her  friends  on  the  campus  and  in  Newton.  These  two  years  had 
given  her  new  associations  and  friendships,  had  opened  new  vistas 
into  the  realms  of  history,  literature,  science  and  art;  but  best  of  all, 
she  had  been  led  to  the  stream  which  flowed  from  the  throne  of  God, 
from  which  she  drank  deeply  of  the  soul-satisfying  water  of  life.  She 
had  reason  to  be  grateful. 

The  next  step  for  Frieda  was  to  enter  a school  for  deaconess  edu- 
cation. A careful  survey  of  deaconess  institutions  had  been  made  by 
David  Goerz.  The  final  decision  was  that  Frieda  should  apply  to  the 
German  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  insti- 
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tution  offered  a two-year  course.  Goerz  and  his  daughter  Katie  went 
with  Frieda  to  Cincinnati.  On  the  way  they  spent  a day  in  St.  Louis 
at  the  Evangelical  Deaconess  Hospital,  and  another  several  days  in 
Summerfield,  Illinois,  where  Frieda  was  left  in  the  care  of  C.  H. 
van  der  Smissen,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  congregation,  while  David 
Goerz  went  on  to  Cincinnati  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  for  her 
admission  as  a student. 

In  Summerfield  Frieda  met  Mrs.  Jacob  Krehbiel,  whose  family  in 
Halstead  had  become  very  dear  to  her  in  recent  years.  She  also  met 
Pastor  van  der  Smissen’s  sister  Hillegonda,  not  dreaming  that  the  van 
der  Smissens  would  spend  the  sunset  days  of  their  life  in  the  Bethel 
Home  for  Aged  in  Newton,  and  that  she  would  be  associated  for  more 
than  30  years  with  Sister  Hillegonda  in  bonds  of  deaconess  fellowship. 

Since  the  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital  of  Cincinnati  seemed  to 
offer  an  ideal  course  for  Frieda’s  preparation,  her  entrance  was  arranged. 
On  taking  leave,  David  Goerz,  who  was  a man  of  few  words,  quietly 
placed  a new  Bible  into  Frieda’s  hands — his  personal  gift  for  her  in 
her  new  vocation.  On  the  flyleaf  he  had  written,  “For  blessed  use, 
presented  by  David  Goerz”  and  the  following  verses:  “Let  each  man 
abide  in  that  calling  wherein  he  was  called,”  (I  Corinthians  7:20  and 
24),  and  “Wherefore,  give  the  more  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure:  for  if  you  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  stumble” 
(2  Peter  1:10).  Underneath  these  verses  he  had  written  a stanza  from 
the  old  well-known  German  hymn,  “Heavenward.” 

He  also  gave  her  a tiny  wood  ruler  and  a blue  pencil,  neatly  sharpened, 
and  asked  her  to  mark  the  Bible  but  to  be  careful  and  neat  about  it. 
“When  a portion  or  verse  of  Scripture  brings  light,  comfort,  or  help 
to  you,  mark  it  carefully,”  he  said.  “Of  course  you  cannot  always  carry 
a ruler  and  the  blue  pencil  with  you.  Then  make  a light  pencil  mark 
near  the  verse  and  later  mark  the  place  permanently  when  you  get 
to  your  room.”  This  was  practiced  by  Sister  Frieda  as  long  as  she 
lived.  The  Bibles  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of  her  death  were  marked 
throughout  which  indicates  that  she  continued  to  be  an  ardent  Bible 
student.  Frieda  entered  the  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  August  9,  1902,  and  graduated  August  9,  1904. 

When  Frieda  came  to  Cincinnati  she  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Kansas 
to  address  their  letters  to  Sister  Frieda  Kaufman,  but  it  was  not  until 
November  14,  1902,  that  she  was  invested,  wore  the  deaconess  garb, 
and  was  officially  known  as  Sister  Frieda.  After  her  graduation  in  1904 
Sister  Frieda  returned  to  Kansas. 

In  1905  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital  now 
stands  was  purchased  by  the  Bethel  Deaconess  Home  and  Hospital 
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Society.  Two  years  later  the  contract  was  made  for  the  building  of  the 
hospital,  and  on  June  11,  1908,  the  hospital  was  dedicated.  During 
these  four  years,  1904-1908,  Sister  Frieda  served  in  the  community 
in  and  near  Newton  as  a private  nurse.  She  also  worked  in  the  Bethesda 
Hospital  in  Goessel  and  in  the  Hertzler  Hospital  in  Halstead. 

Through  this  experience  as  a pioneer  private  nurse  in  Newton  and 
the  surrounding  communities,  the  homes  and  hearts  of  rich  and  poor 
in  all  walks  of  life  were  opened  to  Sister  Frieda.  She  made  many  friends 
and  her  life  was  enriched.  She  had  charge  of  household  duties  as  well 
as  nursing  responsibilities,  and  in  all  her  services  her  desire  was  to  be 
a handmaiden  of  the  Lord.  She  often  worked  18  or  20  hours  a day. 
But  strenuous  as  her  work  was,  she  enjoyed  it,  for  she  possessed  that 
which  is  so  essential  for  such  service — love — love  of  God,  love  of 
fellowman,  and  love  of  work.  The  aged,  the  needy,  the  poor,  the  dis- 
tressed, all  found  that  she  had  a heart  of  compassion.  She  served 
wholeheartedly  and  gladly. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  get  out  of  life  what  we  put  into  it 
and  that  probably  explains  why  Sister  Frieda  found  so  much  enjoyment 
in  life.  On  June  11,  1908,  the  Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital  was  dedicated. 
On  this  same  day  the  three  deaconess  candidates,  Sister  Frieda  Kauf- 
man, Sister  Catherine  Voth,  and  Sister  Ida  Epp,  were  ordained  and 
installed  into  full-time  service  by  Pastor  David  Goerz.  Since  then  Sister 
Frieda  was  associated  with  the  Bethel  institutions  until  the  time  of 
her  death. 

For  35  years,  June  11,  1908,  until  June  11,  1943,  Sister  Frieda 
served  as  Sister  in  charge  and  Deaconess  Mother  at  Bethel.  She  also 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  hospital  from  1908  to  1929  and  again 
from  1932  to  1938.  Besides  directing  the  work  of  the  Bethel  Deacon- 
ess Hospital  Sister  Frieda  gave  much  time,  thought,  and  direction 
during  the  years  of  1911  to  1930  to  the  hospital  and  home  for  aged 
in  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  in  their  organization,  growth,  and  devel- 
opment. She  also  spent  herself  freely  in  soliciting  funds  and  in  directing 
the  plans  for  the  construction  and  method  of  operation  of  the  Bethel 
Home  for  Aged  in  Newton,  Kansas.  This  home  was  dedicated  May  9, 
1926. 

For  many  years  Sister  Frieda  taught  Sunday  school  classes  and 
teacher  training  courses  in  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Newton. 
Her  Saturday  evening  Bible  classes  in  the  Sisters’  Home  will  never 
be  forgotten.  In  the  earlier  years  she  taught  a number  of  courses  in 
the  school  of  nursing.  She  loved  music  and  beauty  of  nature  and  art. 
She  was  an  inspiration  to  all,  encouraging  sisters  and  nurses  to  sing, 
read  the  Bible,  and  pray. 
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Those  who  knew  her  will  remember  Sister  Frieda  as  a woman  of 
keen  insight  and  vision,  kind,  gracious,  understanding,  humble,  and 
loving.  She  was  a builder  of  houses,  character,  and  lives,  faithful  to 
her  calling.  She  also  had  a gift  for  writing.  Her  “Plaudereien,”  appearing 
as  travel  articles  in  the  Bundesbote  and  Herald  and  later  published 
in  a book,  Auf  Wanderwegen,  brought  many  a chuckle  and  enabled 
the  readers  to  take  her  trip  to  Europe  of  1934  with  her — leisurely  and 
inexpensively  at  home.  Her  life  was  a rich  one.  Often  others  heard 
her  quote  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  “The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places,  yea  I have  a goodly  heritage”  (Psalm  16:6). 

Those  associated  with  Sister  Frieda  through  her  years  of  service 
feel  that  she  was  a real  deaconess  mother  in  stimulating  and  guid- 
ing the  growth  and  development  of  the  sisterhood  and  in  planning 
the  activities  of  the  entire  household.  One  can  never  know  the  joys, 
griefs,  and  heartaches  of  a mother  with  such  a large  family,  but  in  a 
measure  one  can  appreciate  them.  God’s  grace  is  always  sufficient, 
and  He  gave  her  talents,  love,  understanding  of  people,  ability  to 
win  their  confidence,  and  the  grace  and  wisdom  to  guide  the  lives 
of  others.  Many  strangers  who  came  in  contact  with  Sister  Frieda  on 
business  have  returned  to  say  that  they  appreciated  the  kindness  and 
help  received  from  her.  It  is  known  that  lives  were  encouraged  and 
inspired  to  love  Christ  more,  and  even  challenged  to  enter  some  definite 
Christian  service. 

On  May  27,  1942,  Bethel  College  conferred  upon  Sister  Frieda 
Kaufman  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  This  rec- 
ognition was  unsought  but  those  who  knew  her  best  felt  it  was  deserved. 

On  August  7,  1944,  40  years  after  graduating  from  the  Deaconess 
Home  and  Hospital  School  in  Cincinnati,  Sister  Frieda  went  to  be  with 
the  Lord.  “The  fragrance  of  her  devoted  life  came  from  God  and 
ascends  again  to  God.” 

SOURCES 

1.  The  first  draft  of  this  biography  was  written  by  Sister  Lena  Mae  Smith, 
director  of  the  Deaconess  work  at  Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital,  and  a co-worker 
with  Sister  Frieda  Kaufman  for  many  years. 

Other  sources:  In  the  Service  of  the  King,  a monthly  bulletin  published  for 
many  years  by  the  Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital  Association  and  edited  by  Sister 
Frieda  (especially  issues  of  February  and  September,  1944),  and  Alice  Claassen, 
“Sister  Frieda  Kaufman,”  in  Pioneers  in  Profile  (Unpublished  MS.  in  Bethel 
College  Historical  Library),  Vol.  II,  pp.  6-14;  Kansas  State  Nurses  Association, 
Lamps  on  the  Prairie  (Emporia,  Kansas:  The  Gazette  Press,  1942);  “Sister 
Frieda  Kaufman  Called  to  her  Reward,”  Mennonite  Weekly  Review  (August  10, 
1944);  “Sister  Frieda  Kaufman,”  Missionary  News  and  Notes  (September,  1944); 
“The  Deaconess  and  her  Ministry,”  Mennonite  Life  (January,  1948),  p.  32; 
Frieda  Kaufman,  Auf  Wanderwegen  (Newton:  Bethel  Deaconess  Home  and 
Hospital,  1935). 
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PETER  P.  WEDEL 
1884  - 


“From  my  early  childhood  there  was  within  me  the  desire  to  become 
a preacher.  When  people  asked,  ‘What  are  you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?’  the  usual  answer  was  ‘A  preacher.’  ” These  are  the  words 
that  Rev.  P.  P.  Wedel  has  used  to  express  his  lifelong  dream  that  ended 
in  46  years  of  ministry  to  one  congregation,  as  well  as  a vigorous  and 
active  involvement  in  various  Mennonite  Conference  activities.1 

Rev.  Peter  Philip  Wedel  was  bom  at  Moundridge,  Kansas,  on 
October  6,  1884,  to  John  H.  and  Maria  (Goering)  Wedel.  He  has 
been  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Moundridge  community,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  years  spent  as  a student  on  the  Bethel  College 
campus.  The  town  of  Moundridge  was  built  on  land  owned  by  his 
grandfather,  Johannes  Wedel,  and  his  parents  were  pioneer  home- 
steaders in  the  Moundridge  Swiss  Volhynian  Mennonite  settlement. 

Life  took  on  a new  meaning  and  greater  challenge  when  Peter  Wedel 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  Lord  in  baptism  on  April  15,  1900,  and 
became  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Christian  at 
Moundridge.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was  also  graduated  from  the 
Moundridge  Junior  High  School,  being  one  of  eight  members  of  the 
first  class  to  graduate  from  that  school.  He  was  not  quite  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  this  time.  During  the  next  three  years  there  were  moments  of 
indecision  and  some  waning  of  interest  in  becoming  a minister,  but 
also  many  times  the  Spirit  of  God  was  felt  compellingly  calling  as  the 
young  man  worked  on  the  farm. 

This  time  of  soul-searching  and  decision-making  was  alleviated 
in  1903  when  a new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Peter  Wedel  began  to  unfold. 
The  pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Christian  at  that  time 
was  Rev.  John  C.  Goering.  “Uncle  John,”  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  the  family,  was  in  truth  a “blood  uncle”  to  young  Pete  Wedel, 
and  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  this  chapter  of  his  life.  Rev. 
John  C.  asked  the  church  to  supply  him  with  an  assistant,  and  the 
request  was  met  with  approval.  At  that  time  it  was  customary  within 
the  Mennonite  churches  to  choose  new  ministers  from  the  existing 
membership.  The  early  constitution  of  that  congregation  stated  that 
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“pastors  shall  be  called  to  their  office  by  election  and  lot;  that  is, 
at  an  election  to  the  ministry  the  lot  is  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
brethren  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  is  to  be  considered 
elected.” 

Uncle  John  approached  his  nephew  with  the  question,  “Pete, 
would  you  not  want  to  be  a minister  of  the  Gospel?”  The  date  of  the 
election  was  November  15,  1903,  and  young  Pete  was  turning  nineteen 
that  October.  He  did  not  dream  that  the  congregation  would  consider 
giving  him  one  vote,  and  his  aspirations  for  becoming  a minister  truly 
were  focused  on  the  far  distant  future.  Much  to  his  surprise,  the  con- 
gregation in  fact  gave  him  enough  votes  to  be  one  of  the  two  highest 
in  the  election.  So  these  two  gentlemen  “drew  lots”  to  see  who  would 
become  the  assistant  pastor.  The  two  slips  of  paper  were  placed  in 
a Bible,  and  when  young  Peter  pulled  out  his  slip  of  paper  he  was  to 
read  “Der  Herr  hat  Dich  berufen”  (The  Lord  has  chosen  you).  The 
other  slip  of  paper  of  course  was  blank.  Thus  did  his  call  to  God’s 
service  become  official. 

Feeling  deficient  in  his  education,  as  well  as  much  too  young  to 
assume  this  awesome  responsibility,  Peter  Wedel  made  some  decisions. 
First,  he  asked  that  he  might  serve  as  a sort  of  “apprentice”  with  Uncle 
John  for  a period  of  time  before  being  ordained,  so  that  he  could  try 
his  wings  and  hopefully  prove  himself  capable.  Secondly,  in  January 
of  1904  he  entered  Bethel  College  to  further  his  education,  and  was 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  1906  from  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Evangelistic  Course.  During  this  time  he  also  assumed  the  assistant 
pastorship  and  began  to  preach  upon  the  request  of  his  uncle.  His 
first  sermon  was  given  on  April  4,  1904,  and  he  continued  to  preach 
from  the  same  pulpit  for  46  years  until  the  time  of  his  retirement  on 
July  1,  1950.  His  ordination  as  a minister  of  the  gospel  took  place  on 
July  23,  1905,  a little  more  than  one  year  after  his  first  sermon.  On 
June  24,  1917,  twelve  years  later,  Rev.  Wedel  was  further  ordained 
as  Elder  and  took  over  the  total  responsibilities  of  the  congregation. 

P.  P.  Wedel  was  married  to  Emma  Kaufman,  a member  of  the 
congregation,  on  July  28,  1907.  Eight  children  were  bom  to  the  couple 
— two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Pete  and  Emma  were  able  to  share 
almost  61  years  of  marriage  before  Mrs.  Wedel’s  death  on  July  24, 
1968.  When  the  Wedels  were  first  married  they  made  their  home  on 
a farm  near  Moundridge  for  several  years.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1911 
until  1913  the  family  lived  on  the  Bethel  College  campus  while  Rev. 
Wedel  pursued  further  education.  During  these  two  years  he  continued 
to  serve  the  church  at  Moundridge  every  Sunday,  missing  only  two 
Sundays.  Of  course  the  mode  of  travel  at  that  time  was  horse  and 
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buggy  and  the  distance  between  the  campus  and  the  church  at  Mound- 
ridge  approximately  eighteen  miles.  Several  times  when  the  snow  was 
too  deep  for  the  ponies  to  get  through  the  drifts,  Rev.  Wedel  would 
walk  the  railroad  tracks  to  get  to  the  Sunday  morning  church  services. 
The  Wedels  had  a home  built  in  Moundridge  close  to  the  church  and 
this  remained  their  home  until  early  in  1966  when  they  took  up  resi- 
dency in  the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Moundridge. 

During  his  46  years  of  ministry,  Rev.  Wedel’s  first  obligation  and 
concern  outside  of  his  family  was  to  his  church  congregation.  However, 
he  was  also  intensely  interested  in  the  larger  church  organization,  and 
became  very  active  in  both  the  Western  District  Conference  and  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America. 
He  enjoyed  visiting  other  churches  and  mission  stations  in  behalf  of 
his  conference  work. 

At  different  times  Rev.  Wedel  held  various  Mennonite  Conference 
positions.  In  the  Western  District  Conference  there  were  the  following: 
Member  of  School  and  Education  Committee,  1913-1919;  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Missions  Committee,  1919-1928;  Vice-President  of  the 
Western  District,  1930-1932;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
1931-1940;  President  of  the  Western  District,  1935-1938. 

In  the  General  Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church  he  served  as 
Vice-President,  1920-1926;  as  President,  1926-1933;  and  as  a member 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  1933-1939  (?).  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kansas,  1926-1931. 2 

Rev.  Wedel  was  also  an  author.  In  1929  he  published  a volume 
of  127  pages  entitled:  Kurze  Geschichte  der  aus  Volhynien,  Russland 
nach  Kansas,  Ausgewanderten  Schweitzer-Mennoniten.  (A  Short  His- 
tory of  the  Swiss  Mennonites  Who  Migrated  from  Volhynien,  Russia 
to  America  and  Settled  in  Kansas  in  1874,  translated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benj.  B.  J.  Goering,  1960.)  Rev.  Wedel  also  published  the  Church 
Chronicles  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Christian  in  1957  which 
is  a 52  page  story  of  the  congregation  he  served  for  46  years  at  Moun- 
ridge,  Kansas. 

During  the  time  that  he  held  various  conference  offices  he  was  often 
called  upon  to  speak  in  many  churches  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  held  73  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  traveled  many  miles  to  do  so.  Also  the  home  was 
always  open  to  other  ministers  and  returning  missionaries  as  well  as 
the  meeting  place  for  many  conference  committees. 
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Because  of  his  faithful  leadership  and  tireless  service  in  the  church 
and  the  conference  as  a whole,  Bethel  College  conferred  upon  Rev. 
Wedel  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  Degree  in  1944. 

During  these  46  years  of  Rev.  Wedel’s  ministry,  the  world  situation 
was  characterized  by  progress  combined  with  confusion.  Both  World 
Wars  took  place  during  this  time,  which  made  for  some  difficult  but 
challenging  years  for  a minister  of  the  gospel.  When  Rev.  Wedel  first 
began  his  ministry  all  of  the  sermons  were  in  the  German  language. 
It  was  not  until  September  26,  1914,  that  the  first  English  preaching 
services  began,  and  then  to  be  held  every  other  Sunday  evening, 
so  the  morning  preaching  was  still  in  the  German.  On  August  28,  1918, 
as  World  War  I was  in  progress  and  feelings  were  running  high,  Rev. 
Wedel  went  to  the  church  building  early  in  the  morning  to  get  ready  for 
the  service.  There  he  found  a typewritten  notice  on  two  slips  of  paper 
that  were  posted  on  each  of  the  church  doors.  The  warning  said 
“NOTICE:  NO  MORE  GERMAN  SERVICES  WILL  BE  ALLOWED 
AT  THIS  CHURCH.”  After  prayerful  thought  and  consultation  with 
some  of  his  deacons,  Rev.  Wedel  decided  to  go  ahead  with  his  German 
sermon  that  morning.  Nothing  came  of  the  threat,  but  it  was  a nerve- 
racking  experience. 

Rev.  Wedel  compiled  some  interesting  statistics  on  the  various 
services  which  he  performed  during  his  46  years  of  ministry.  His  well- 
worn  Record  Book,  in  which  he  has  faithfully  documented  these  activ- 
ities, is  a rare  treasury  of  memories.  It  records  that  he  preached  over 
4,000  sermons,  conducted  333  funerals,  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  155  couples,  baptized  310  persons,  ordained  9 ministers  and 
1 8 missionaries,  and  dedicated  4 churches. 

Rev.  Peter  P.  Wedel  lived  a rich  life  in  the  service  of  his  Lord  and 
the  church.  He  was  a blessing  and  inspiration  to  many.  At  this  writing 
he  is  residing  at  the  Memorial  Home  at  Moundridge,  Kans. 
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